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HE commiſſioners who were appointed to take 
the value of all the land, induſtry, and com- 
merce of the twenty-two provinces comprehended 
in the kingdom of Caſtille, after having made a de- 
duction of one third for accidents, eſtimated the re- 
mainder at two thouſand one hundred and fifty-two . 
millions one hundred and fifty-ſeven thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty-four reals vellon, or a little more 
than one and twenty millions and ap half fterling; 
Then having calculated the average of the provin- 
cial rents at one hundred and thirty-nine millions reals 
vellon, or /. 1, 390, ooo; to raiſe an equivalent for 
this ſum, it was found neceſſary to impoſe 634 per 
cent. on lands, houſes, induſtry, and commerce, in- 
cluding phyſicians, comedians, muſicians, ſervants, 
labourers, and artiſts, not excepting the clergy, who 


are ſtated as poſſeſſing two-fifths of all the cultivated 
Vol. II. . : land 
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land. For this purpoſe. an edict was püblihed in the 
year 1770; but unfortunately, like ſome others, it 
remained without effect. One proviſion in this edict 

thewed the wiſdom of the head that formed it; for 
it was ordained that fertile land, although uncultivated, 
ſhould pay the tax. 


We have ſeen, that the paper money iſſued by go- 
vernment was depreciated to twenty-four per cent. 
when M. Cabarrus, by the inſtitution of a national 
bank, reſtored the public credit, and ſaved the coun- 
try. This gentleman is diſtinguiſhed for ſingular abi- 
lities, for a clear head, and for a ready elocution. I 
have related, on what occaſion I had -firſt the happi- 
neſs of meeting him. He did me then the honour 
to take notice of me, and ever after admitted me 
when he had leiſure to entertain his friends. 


The bank of S. Carlos is too ſingular in its hiſ- 
tory to be paſſed by in ſilence. It met with rough 
uſage in its beginning, but the indefatigable applica- 
tion of the projector, ſupported by the good. ſenſe of 
count Florida Blanca, overcame all drfficulties, and 
eſtabliſhed it on a firm foundation, if we may call 
that firm, which the breath of a weak monarch, or 
one ſtroke of the pen of a wicked mimiſter, can over- 
throw. At the firſt inſtitution of the bank, it con- 
fiſted of one hundred and fifty thouſand ſhares, at two 
thouſand reals each, conſtituting. a capital of three 
milhions ſterliſg, with liberty to add anmually three 
thoufand ſhares, for thirty years, in order that there 
might not be one citizen of the Spaniſh empire ex- 
cluded from this beneficial enterprize. 


To create 2 ubs in the public, the directors 
were not to enter into any ſpeculation, except where 
the king ſhould give them a commiſſion, 'for foreign 
and diftant commerce, or to favour the agriculture and 

| Fw — 
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manufactures of the kingdom; and to remove all 

XZ occaſion of jealouſy, the bank was to have no excluſive 

== privilege, nor any monopoly; they were to receive at 

BW par, and thereby to procure circulation for the go- 

vernment paper, even at a time when it was from 
rwenty to twenty-four per cent. diſcount; 


By way of recompence, or, as it was called, equi- 
valency, they were to make all contracts for the feed- 
ing and clothing of the army, and for the ſupply of 
the navy, receiving ten per cent. commiſſion for 
their trouble, and four per cent. per annum for all the 
money they ſhould advance. This grant was for 
twenty years. Beſide this, they were to have the ex- 
traction, or the excluſive privilege of exporting ſpecie, 
collecting from the merchant four per cent. for the 
uſe of government, and three for the bank, They 
verre to have one per cent. on all remittances from 
the court of Madrid to its miniſters in foreign parts, 
and four per cent. for diſcounting bills. No entail 
was to be valid againſt the demands of the bank. 


| Notwithſtanding ſuch encouragements, the Spa- 
niards had no confidence in this new eſtabhſhment, 
but either locked up their money 1n ſtrong cheſts, or 
ſolicited the gremios to take it in at a low intereſt, 
whilſt in France and Switzerland, monied men came 
into the ſcheme with ſuch avidity, that actions bore a 
premium of three hundred per cent. till fuddenly- a 
| panic ſeized them, and the whole fabric was in dan- 
ger of inſtant ruin and deſtruction. 


To regain their confidence, the bank bought in 
many actions, and lent money at four per cent. to the 
ſtockholders on the ſecurity of their actions, engaging 
at the ſame time to pay them their dividend of /even 
per cent. or more, if it ſhould be due. This ftrange 
manzuvre had the deſired effect; for the proprietors 

B 2 in 
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. os 


Paris, borrowing money of the bank to the amount 
2 twenty millions of reals, for which they were 
charged only. four, whilſt, without any riſk, they 
received nine per cent. their former eagerneſs returned, 
and the demand for actions was every where renewed. 


It cannot be imagined that the bank long perſe- 
vered in this ſtrange. practice. Such conduct muſt 
Joon have ſtript them of their capital; becauſe eve 

rietor would have borrowed. money to the fall 
value of his actions, and the _ would have been 
annihilated, | Therefore, at the fourth general meet- 
ing it was. reſolved, that no more than five hundred 
reals ſhould be. advanced on one action of two thou- 
and. 


$$ + 


The Serke ES of t ak; new tbl 


will er om a ſtatement of its anpual Rains. 
Reals vellon. Ms. 
44+ | 33301255, 8 
. 17,137,622 22 


= 438,346,675 18 
* 2 13 


10 this laſt. year, the actioniſts divided only ſeven 
per cent. ; but in the preceding they had nine, beſides 
e one millions of reals in the new Phi- 

company, of which I ſhall hereafter treat. 
1 reaſon of this difference in their profits, and the 
nature of their operations, will be clearly ſeen, by 
giving their reports to the proprietors at their * 
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letters of exchange 
By commiſſion of one per cent. for 
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By commiſſion of ten per cent. on 
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By intereſt of money advanced on Renls, Ms, 


actions — - 25386,803 15 
By operations of the bank at Cadiz 4,007,960 20 
By letters of exchange for govern- | _ 

ment — - — 20,602 15 
By commiſſion of one of cent. for 

the crown - I © 247,264 28 
ber America MESS x 3-96 3 4 
By extraction of pecie at three per I 
„ 15,234,299 22 
By profit on purchaſe and fale FF 

actions $ 310,960 — 
By in-reaſe of value on rc thouſand 33 
four hundred and fifty three ac- 44's 

tions s bougbem 2 — 1,616,210 20 


— 


„ 


22,278, $42 1 17 


3 charges of adminiſtra- 
_—_— 


6 9: 


1,805,749. 4 


Remains to be divided 


* 2034] 3,993 | 13 


By this ſtatement it appears, chat, 


iſt. The credit af the bank mrocured a ready cir- 
culation for the government paper; becauſe the inte- 
reſt of that proportion, which, during the courſe of 
the year, was in the poſſeſſion of the bank, ſunk from 
more than three millions and : an 1 half to leſs than one 
million. 8 


1 The diſcounting buſineſs increaſed to o nearly dou- 
| ble in che ſpace of twelve months. w 


V2 T he intereſt 15 money e eed on Sion, 
ſhews clearly, that the proprietors of one fifth part 
of the whole capa had withdrawn their proportion; 


willing 
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willing at the fame time to take their chance for a 


I 1 dividend, at the ſole riſk of thoſe, who, from raſh- 


neſs, from folly, or from intention, neglected to 


follow their example. 


Ach. The extraction or exportation of ſpecie ſunk 
3 It was naturally to be expected that 


W this ſhould be the cafe. Previous to the inſtitution of 


the bank, when goyernment permitted the expor- 


4A ration of ſpecie, it was under a duty of four per cent. 


the average produce of which was about three millions 
of reals; but when it became the intereſt of the bank 
to watch the ſmuggler, the duties roſe to ſixteen mil- 
lions. Merchants, however, when one road is ſtop- 

ped, exert. their fagacity to find out ſome other; and, 
: > os ſuch a commodity as ſilver is in queſtion, 
W they eaſily ſurmount the obſtacles oppoſed to its 
orden 


5th. One ſource of profit, producing more e than five 


| ; | millions and an half in the year 1785, is, in the ſubſe- 


: | plained. 


quent year, dried up. This matter requires to be ex- 
0 


The government being much diſtreſſed for money, 
| had, as all ſpendthriſts are forced to do, borrowed on 
| .yery diſadvantageous terms, and then repented of the 
hard conditions to which it had conſented. The com- 
miſſion of ten per cent. appeared exorbitant; and the 
vouchers produced by the directors of the bank, for 
the articles they had purchaſed on account of the army 
and the navy, were not ſatisfactory to the miniſter of 
the finance. Beſides theſe objections, the exhauſted 
treaſury was not in a condition to diſcharge its moſt 
reaſonable obligations to the bank, and to pay thoſe 
arrears which itſelf acknowledged to be juſt. _ All 
was in confuſion; the miniſter. continued muttering 
his threats, and the projector of the bank was loud 1 1 

| 1$ 
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his expoſtulations. The latter ſuggeſted, with great 
propriety, that, in a country, where juſtice and the 
laws were filent, and where arbitrary power prevailed, 

the miniſter might tor once plunder and ferze, with a 
ſtrong hand, the whole of their capital; but that, in 
ach 2 a caſe, he muſt not expect to be truſted a ſecond 
time, and muſt therefore renounce for ever the idea of 
a bank. This argument was felt; and the miniſter 
determined, that the bank ſhould have the contract for 
the army and the navy at the ſame prices as had been 
Hft given to'the gremios, and that this new regulation 
ſhould have a retroſpect. The bargain was thus made 
more advantageous for the public; but how far this 


tranſaction was agreeable to juſtice, it was for the mi- 
| niſter of the finance to fay. 


The gremios, or the five incotficrated: companies 
of Madrid, have a joint capital, as factors, to pur- 
chaſe all commodities, and fell to the retail dealers; 
the manufacturers being prohibited by law to ſell by 
retail. This body, with a conſiderable capital of its 
own, and borrowing as much, as it could employ, at 
two per cent. had all the contracts for the court, for 
the preſidios, and for the army, both for food and 
clothing ; but ſince the eſtabliſhment of the bank, 
this monopoly has ſhifted hands; and government, 
inftead of availing itſelf of the competition between 
the gremios and the bank, has delivered itſelf up tg 
the latter, for the advancement of 1 its creaſe. + 


But, as it would not be ſufficient to grant benefi- 

cial contracts, without Ur its engagements, go- 
vernment agreed to give an aſſignment of the four per 
cent. duties on the extraction of ſilver for three years, 


unleſs the arrears to the bank Would be e 
diſcharged. | 


Upon 
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Upon coming thus to a mutual underſtanding, the 
directors of the bank agreed to advance money for 
making a canal from Guadarama, at the foot of the 
Sierra which divides the two Caſtilles, to Seville, and 
to ſuperintend the work, receiving ten per cent. com- 
miſſion, and four per cent. per annum, for = the 
money 'they ſhould expend. Cee 

i might proceed to give ſome = Wt of the Philip 
pine company, in which the bank has engaged two 
hundred and ten thouſand pounds fterling, as I have 
already ſtated ; but this I ſhall reſerve till I come to 
Cadiz, when I ſhall have occaſion to treat of com- 
merce, and more eſpecially of the trade carried on 
between the mother country and its colonies. 


The population of Spain may now be aſcertained, 
if we may depend on the recent returns to govern- 
ment. By theſe it appears, that the whole amounted, 
in the year 1787, to ten millions two hundred and 
ſixty- ei ght thouſand one hundred and fifty ſouls. 


In this number are included, te 
Males, unmarried = - Sd 
Females, ditto — = 2,763,224 
Married men - - 1,947,165 
Married women - 1,043,496 
Widowers - — — 235,778 
Widows — = 462,258 


—Y 


roa n 5 10, 268, 130 


8 2 
3 


K 


„ 


Among theſe we may aingih, 46 
Parochial clergy, called curas, =. 0-0 689 
Aſſiſtants, called tenientes curas, * "BI FR 
Sacriſtans, or ſextons, = -/ 10,873 
Acolitos, to aſſiſt at the altar, = +, > 55503 


Ordinados 
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Ordinados de patrimonio, having a patri- 


mony of three reals a day, - 13,244 
Ordinados de menores, with inferior 
eccleſiaſtical orders 10,774 
Beneficiados, or canons of cathedrals, or 
other beneficiaries, - 23,092 
| Monks, — — * 61 56 17 
Nuns, - — 232, 500 
Beatas, 2 1,130 
Syndics, to 885 for the mendicants 4,127 
25a aim oo — 2,705 
188,625 
Men ſervants, — Criados, ah 280,092 
Day labourers, - Fornaleros, - 904,571 
Peaſants, Labradores, — 907, 197 
Artiſans x — — 270, 989 
Manufacturers 3 2 39.750 
Merchants, ES ” 343339 
Knights, 8 Hidales gos, m 480,589 


Of theſe four hundred one thouſand and forty are in 
the provinces of the * Biſcay, Burgos, Galicia, 
and Leon. 


The cities, &c. a to the laſt returns. 


Cities, Ts Er - Ciudades — 22 — 145. 
Borough towns, Villas — - 47572 
Villages, - -. Lugares ">. ITT 
Hamlets, - Aldeas 09 - - 1,058 
Granjas, nm auen * — 815 
Cotos redondos, Parks, or waſte mp — 611 
Depopulated towns — 5 
Pariſhes, -—- 5 - 18,972 
Convents, — . wie Fo 


8,932 


* 


The 
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Such are the laſt returns to government; and, as 
in the year 1770, the population, by the ſame autho- 
rity, was ſtated to be nine millions three hundred and, 
ſeven thouſand eight hundred and three, we might 
haſtily conclude that Spain, in the courſe of ſeventeen 
years, had increaſed nearly one million of inhabitants. 
In like manner, obſerving, A. D. 1723, the number 
of ſouls to be ſeven millions fix hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand, we might infer, that ſince that period 
the was advanced in population more than two millions 
and an half. But the fact is, that the returns to go- 
vernment are not always juſt: and Uztariz aſſures us, 
that the people, to leſſen their contributions of -men 
and money, conceal their numbers, and make falſe 
returns. He detected many which were a fifth, and 

| ſome ohe half, below the truth. | 


Now, if from the number PE ſtated as the po- 


pulation of A. D. 1787, we deduct three hundred 
and fifty- eight thouſand two hundred and ſixty- four, 


theſe being out of the peninſula, and inhabiting either 
the iſlands or the coaſt of Atrica, we ſhall have for 
the remainder nine millions nine hundred and nine 
thouſand eight hundred and eighty-ſix; and if we 
allow the area of Spain to be one hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand four hundred and forty-eight ſquare 
miles, we ſhall find ſixty-ſeven perſons nearly to a 
mile. This, if compared with the Ruffian empire, 
18 reſpectable; but if with France, is below mediocrity. | 
In the former they reckon' five to a ſquare mile; in 
the latter, one 1 and fifty 5 England 
comes in between France and Spain; but Spain, if 
properly cultivated and well governed, might be the 
firſt in Europe, not excepting Holland, which to its 
wiſe and equitable laws 1s indebted: for a population 
amounting to two hundred and ſeventy-two on a mile 
uare. ( Vide Necker and Zimmermann.) Bernardo 
Ward, Who was in che employment of the Spaniſh 


government 
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gore rnment, allows that eighteen, thouſand {ſquare 
leagues of the richeſt land are left uncultivated, and 


dat two millions of the people are e . 
5 S Econ. A. D. 1750.) 


All are agreed chat Spain, in more diſtant RE 
was much better peopled than at preſent; and many 
| have attempted to aſſign the cauſe of its depopulation; 

but as they commonly fixed on one, and ſeldom think 
of more than two or three among thoſe cauſes that are 
= moſt obvious, it may be uſeful to trace the various 
W circumſtances, which have contributed to depreſs this 
once powerful nation, and to deſolate, at leaft com- 
= paratively, one of Me richeſt countries in Fe. 


a In the 0 1345, the e dut with 
more than common virulence at Almeria, and, during 
three years. continuance, ravaged Spain to ſuch an = 


———_— — —— 


tent, that many cities were left almoſt without inhabi- 
tants; and throughout the whole peninſula the 
tion was reduced to one third of what it had been 
previous to that event. Of this plague Alfonſo XI. 
died, vhilſt conducting the ſiege againſt Gibraltar. 
(Campomanes Induſtria popular, p. 168. Ponz Viage, 
tom 8, cap. 5. ſect. 60.) Subſequent to this, che 
country has frequently been laid waſte by peſtilential 
fevers, introduced from Africa, or dating their origin 
from ſome preceding famine. A. D. 1649, more 
than two hundred thouſand periſhed in the ſouthern . 
provinces; and, ſcarcely ever is that part of the coun- 
try free from putrid, intermittent, and contagious 
fevers. Such a vaſt extent of territory as this penin- 
Hula contains, without communication either by canals 
or roads, divided into a multitude of independant 
ms, or, at a ſubſequent period, into provinces, 
each exaCting heavy duties on the introduction of grain, 
muſt often have felt diſtreſs for want of bread. In fact, 
one province has been reduced to the een of 


famine, 


—— ä 


— 
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| famine, whilſt others have been ruined by abundance: 
| In Seville, A. D. 1652, wheat fold at 155 34. the 
buſhel; and A: P. 1657, ſo low as 15. 4. It was 
not till the year 1752; that by a wiſe regulation of 
the marquis de la Enſenada, corn was permitted to 
paſs freely, even in Spaniſh-veſſels, from one pro- 
vince to another, (Camp. Educ. pop. Ap. ii. p. 16.) 
The conſequence of famine; as it is well kenden, is 


peſtilence. 7 


The cominon diet of the country pubdifpliſes! the 
12 to receive infection; and the practice of 
Phuyſicians, in preſcribing veneſection indiſcriminately 
to all their patients, tends only to increaſe the evil. 


— ww. = 


From all theſe concurring circumſtances, * coun- 
| Sis have ſuſtained ſuch loſſes by epidemical diſeaſes, 

# oo have been o often ravaged by peſtilential fevers. 

d - 

. Y + 2d, For more than ſeven centuries, from the year 
f , 714 to 1492, Spain was harraſſed by almoſt inceſſant 
{truggles berween warlike nations, in the heart of that 
divided country, contending for dominion; till the 
marriage of Ferdinand with Iſabella had united the 
two crowns of Caſtille and Arragon, and the conqueſt 

of Granada put a period to the empire of the Moors. 


bad, A. D. 1493, Colanibus opened a new chan 
for their ambition, and gave beginning to endlefs 
emtgralions, 15 the diſcovery of America. 


Previous to this, the nobility were moſtly reſident 
on their eſtates, and when not engaged in war, gave 
- themiclves up to the management of their own con- 

cerns. Without accumulating treafures, many were 
able to conduct five or {ix thouſand ſoldiers to the. 
field; but when they had ſcen the gold and filver of 
Peru and Mexico, they became reſtleſs and impatient 

| to 
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to obtain employments in thoſe countries, and neg- 
lected the ſlower, yet more certain, means, of ob- 
taining wealth, by the improvement of their lands. 


8 the people in like manner haſtened to America in 


{ich numbers, that the maritime provinces ſuffered 
ſeverely by the los. EN 3 | 


Emigrations, if regular and in due proportion, 
neither weaken the parent ſtate, nor ſenſibly diminiſh 
the remaining ſtock; but when they are ſudden, and 
carried beyond certain bonds, they tend to weakneſs 
and to deſolation. The former may be obſerved in 
the highlands of Scotland, in Switzerland, and in 
many parts of Germany; the latter was viſible on the 
firſt diſcovery of America, and has ever ſince been 
felt. [Vide Oſorio diſcurſo univerſal; addreſſed to 
Charles II. A. D. 1686.) 1 £4553 


4th, From the acceſſion of Charles I. of Spain, 
but the 5th of Germany, (A. D. 1506) the nation 
was engaged in war, with ſhort intervals, for more 
than two centuries, thereby exhauſting the treaſures 
of America, and waſting the blood of its moſt ad- 
venturous ſubjects, in Italy, in Germany, in Flanders, 
in Portugal, in France, only to gratify the vanity of 
its ſovereigns, and to extend the bounds of their 
unjuſt dominion. The immediate ſucceſſors of Charles 
having 2 Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, 
Franche Comté, and ſeventeen provinces in the low 
countries, beſides Portugal, of which they acquired 
the ſovereignty, A. D. 1580, and boundleſs terri- 
tories in north and ſouth America; this diſperſed and 
moſt unwieldy empire, weak in- proportion to its vaſt 
extent, conſumed -perpetually both men and money, 
wichout a poſſibility of ſolidly uniting ſuch diſtant and 
diſcordant provinces under one command, © © 
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At war ſucceſſively with all the powers of Europe, 
Spain enriched her enemies, and became poor herſelf; 
becauſe, wherever ſhe diſplayed her banners, ſhe diſ- 
perſed her treaſures, and after the moſt ſplendid vic- 
tories never failed to find herſelf exhauſted of her 
ſtrength. At the end of the firft century ſubſequent 
to the acquiſition of America, ſhe was reduced to the 
fad neceflity of debaſing her coin, and fo low in 
credit, that ſhe gave more than thirty per cent. for mo- 
ney. This we have on the authority 5 the univerſity 
of Toledo, as quoted by count Campomanes in his 
Hrauin popular. 


dh. The cauſe NE aligned for the 8 
jon of the country, as if it were the only cauſe, 

is the expulſion of the Moors. 9 D. 1613.) To 
this may be added the previous expulſion of the Jews, 
to the number of ei 5 hundred thouſand, by Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, who baniſhed theſe infidels in token 
of gratitude to heaven for the Conqueſt of Granada. 
This wound was grievous; but, before the nation 
had recovered ſtrength, to baniſh nine hundred thou- 
ſand of its moſt induſtrious ſubjects, was ſuch a ſtroke, 
that to the preſent day it is ſeverely felt. Under the 
beſt government, with the moſt propitious circum- 


ſtances, it would require ages to retrieve fo great a 
loſs. 


| 6th, Conſequent to hs expulſion of the Moors, 
their repeated and almoſt inceilant depredations along 
the whole extent of coaſt, waſhed by the waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea, rendered the moſt fertile 
parts of Spain unſafe, and the produce exceedingly 
_ precarious. For the laſt century, the number of 
Spaniſh captives. at Algiers, has uſually been about 
thirty thouſand, and their ranſom has been reckoned 
one with another, at a thouſand dollars, or one hun- 
dred and fifty * amounting in the whole to 

four 
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WE they attem ad to 1 that neſt . Pirates. 
judgment is founded on this maxim, divide et i 
fl. the Algerines, e the em. 
3 | pire of Morocco. . | 


9 oth, Amiotig the defulating cauſes with bene sei 
5 | their change of | government, not om accouht. of the 
Ws blood. of their bel citizens, ſhed in the doubtful 
Conflict, for that loſs in time might be retrieved; bur 
from the unremitted > mrs of a bad government. 
tte muſt be - confeſſed, under defpotiim may/ac- 
Cidentally be found wiſdom and — with wealth 
and power; but, ſince the loß of liberty, theſe have 
not been ſeen in Spain. In national aſſemblies, able 
leaders may ariſe to repreſent their grievances, and to 
ek redreſs. Had Spain enjoyed: her cortes after 

W tight was diffuſed in Europe, when citizens began to 
aſcertain their rights, and to ſhake off the chains of 
feodal tyranny, the ſhe would not fo 5 kave e 

0 under * ne 


Although ſorte irie lde the reoprefintinian 
of count Campomanes, have been redfeſſed, yet, 

by their long continuance, they tendedt to deſolate 
the coun „ and therefore well deſerve to be- re- 
corded. I ſhall ſelect the moſt remarkable, and 

| ſupport them by quotations from his ineſtimiable 
worles. Theſe relate t to che e che E and 
the police. 


You, I. N * Nd 
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No ery ever invented a more ruinous ſyſtem 
— — Eicndhy+ 60 mjrufactures_ and in 
to commerce. The- alcavala, with its cientos, being ⁵ 
a'tax of fourteen per cent. on all commodities, -both 
uon the raw materia, and on the ſame when manufac- 
tured, as oſten as the property changes hands, rated, 
not according to the prime coſt, but to the ſelling Wi 
price, and therefore conftantly increaſing, is almoſt 
ſufficient of itſelf to create a general ſtagnation. This 
| "cet NR e . — „ ee 
in Provices Arragon, nere ex- 
changed this oppreſſive tax for the — Ty in- 
duſtry prevails, and manufactures flouriſh. + The mil- 
Jones,” being a tax upon proviſions, tends to increaſe 
the price of labor, n 
obſtacle egen g commerce. 


I. 


Wich fuch ciatreaſl das to defrand the = 
revenue, to — innumerable vexations, in order 
to prevent this, muſt the manufacturers and merchants 
have been ſubjected by government, more eſpecially 
- when the revenue was let to farmers, who, with their 
ſervants, were an hundred thouſand. Theſe watchful 
harpies were authorized to place their ſpies at the door 
of every ſhop, to examine the tradefman's books, 
to put their ſeal on his commoditres, to demand the 
teſtimony of thoſe, who were fent to purchaſe, with 
the atteſtation of the purchaſer himſelf, and to require 
Ons from thoſe, on whom the commodity was 
(Tide Camp. E. P. Ap. iv. p. 244.) The 
— reac originally Jews; but the 
wealth to be acquired by plunder made the employ- 
ment honourable. Their miſconduẽt called loudly 
for redreſs, and this grievance is no longer found in 
Spain. But what ſhall we ſay, ſhould a more en- 
lightened nation, boaſting of freedom, ſubmit to 
eee 


That 
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That the vexations ſpecified tended to depopulate 


. the country muſt be evident; that they produced 
WE this effect, Oſorio, as quoted by count Campomanes, 
IT affures us in his diſcourſe on the grievances under 


ich che nation laboured. He afferts, that in the 


%%% "WI 


it 


= villages, not one- third of the houſes had eſcaped the 
WT rapacity of thoſe who farmed the taxes; becauſe, when 
elſe nothing remained to the miſerable peaſants, ' theſe 

Ws mercileſs exactors ſeized. their . houſes, - — the 
materials to the firſt, who was inclined to purchaſe. 
This cauſe of depopulation was not removed till the 
1 corre 1749. 1 Ou E. P. Ap. i. p. 347. 


| Among a great variety — 


effe@, and itſelf the genuine offspring of bad govern- 


ment, is the want of a free market. Under the idea 


W of preventing” impoſition, the magiſtrate. authorized 
. intervene” bermeen' the buyer and the: ſeller fixed 


the price of all commodities, even of corn or manu- 


3 factures, to the ſole advantage of alguaziles, regidors, 
N iculture, 


and eſcrivanos, but to the deſtruction of 

and to the diſcouragement of induſtry. This evil 
was introduced by Philip II. when the gold and ſilver 
of America had leſſened the value of money in the 
mother country; or as the people in general com- 
plained, when every commodity was grown extra- 


: | vagantly dear. It was, however, confined to the 


kingdom of Caſtille; and, conſequently the provinces 


; of Catalonia, Arragon; and Valencia, being free, 


were both more populous and better cultivated than 
it, although their ſoil, excepting Valencia, is far from 
rich. (Vide Camp. E. P. Ap. 1 1. P. 240—2 54+ 365. 


= 418.) As to manufactures, it was in the reign of 


Alonzo el Sebio, A. D. 1256, that the magiſtrates 
firſt interfered to fix the price, and this they did with- 
out regarding the goodneſs of the materials or the 
value of the tam wad The conſequence of ſuch a 

14 C. 2 regu- 
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— till — year 1673, probibitad the expor- 
lation of grain. For the honour of 
obſerve; that nine years ſubſequent to this, M. Tur- 
— — on Lewis XVI. to give ſimilar liberty 
46; France; and with the ſame good effect. The 
x of the vaſt increaſe in the quan- 
— and the diminution in its in con- 
ſequence of this wiſe and af the freedom 
granted to the farmer for the ſale of his commodity, 


Y; Aan 


kf 7 


views, . —r — policy, 
the kings of Spain effectually diſ and con- 
tinne to diſcourage, he breed of harſes, which, if not 

aprove never failing ſource of wealth. 


to regiſter their horſes, with the age, the colour, 
and the ſae; to exact from them a ſtrict account, 
and to ſubject them to heavy: fines; to harraſs them 
witch unſeaſonable viſitors, and to leave them at the 
mercy of low men in office; ſurely this can never be 
the way to 1 induſtry, and to encourage 
e in the commodity ſo much to be 
deſued. The intention of the king is to mount his 
cavalry at a ſhall, expence; but /ſhould the breeder 
continue fubject to ſuch vexations, the race will fail, 
and mules” will ſupply their place. Let the ports be 
open; extend the market; give freedom to com- 
merce; and leave the farmers unmoleſted to Pw 

ir 
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their various. operations; let their induſtry have free 
c(ccope to move in; let them be protected in their perl 
_ — N then, zer ue maine 
x retire, , 
flv the fame tes key; en or 5 
3 in corn and cattle, have been diſcouraged, un- 
der an idea that they raiſed the price. This error; 
however, has not been confined to Spain; for in the 
Engliſh ſtatutes are to be found proviſions againſt re- 

grators, yet, without middle men, the attentiom of 
che farmer would be diſtracted, and for want of 4 
ready ſale for his commodities, he would have neither 
time nor capital to conduct his buſineſs to advantage. 
| Theſe” middle men create diſpatch, and eventually in- 
| creaſe productions. But from a ſtrange inconſiſtency 
of principle, whilſt middle men, as dealers in corn 
and cattle, were diſcouraged, manufacturers were for- 
bid to ſell by retail, left they ſhould injure the cor 
| Maree ein ona Huren E. BY. 
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Previous to the year 1750, the Slice were e 
diſcouraged by the rapacity of the corregidors, al- 
caldes, regidors, and other magiſtrates, who pw 
| dered the fiſhermen of their beſt fiſh, as a-recompenſe 

for their trouble in making the aſſize, and then rüines 
them by fixing the price too low. Theſe grievances 
| HY CO the pag eons ee 


Since che acceſſion ofthe preſent family, found 
pales has led them to eſtabliſh barracks; but, pre- 
Vous to the commencement of this century, the mi- 
| tary were lodged in the houſes of the peaſants. In 

the year 1686, Oſorio repreſented that quartering the 
ſoldiers had deſtroyed moſt of the villages in Spain. 


formed tſiat the 84 Lip wy 55 far om being 
regularly paid. 353 os 5 


Fhis may be readily © conceived, when we are in- 


The 


— 
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The ſtate of the police I ſhall give when deſcribing 
Cadiz and Malaga. Here it may be ſufficient to 


obſerve, that as the regidors have purchaſed their = | 


office, they muſt naturally ſeek to indemnify them- 
ſelves; and although deputies and ſyndics, with equal 
authority, are now elected by the people, it is only 


' fince the year 1 ih that 5 pale N 12 
been 185 HEV | 


"Th eople, tas every bew plubdered and 
„could not increaſe and multiply, as they 

2000 have done r a 'ree and on prone 
5 
th, 8 are 17 no means l to pe- 
tion. Theſe in Spain are eight thouſand nine 

d and thirty-two, containing more than ninety- 

— thouſand monks and nuns; but the perſons bound 
to celibacy by yows are not much — two hundred 


thouſand. Yet this ſuper-abundance of the drones | 
may be conſidered not 9 as the cauſe, but as 


the effect of their declenſion, being much increaſed 
by the ſtagnation of their trade. The univerſity of 

Toledo, in a memorial delivered to Philip III. ar 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, complains, 
that whereas, whilſt commerce flouriſhed, it had been 
faid, Quien ba oficio, ha beneſicio, He who has'a trade, 
has the beſt benefice; now all parents, dreading the 
poverty and wretchedneſs — to trade, were in- 
clined to breed up their children nuns, monks, and 
pariſh prieſts, or even expoſed them to periſh in their 
infancy. Some of the beſt Spaniſh writers on poli- 
tical economy have declared againſt multiplying con- 
vents, and the cortes, with the- conſent of Philip 
IV. determined, about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, that no more conyents ſhould be built; but as 
general opinion is more powerful than law, this re- 
ution che cortes remained without effect. Once 

Eby | eſtabliſhed, 
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enge, chey are nor exfily ſuppreſſed, becauſe of 
compact for the ſouls in purgator x. 


be daily faid by 


oth, 8 feſtivals tend to depopulate a coun- 
Benedict XIV. lefſened the number in his 


temporal eſtates, and recommended a ſimilar reduc- 
tion to his clergy. In conſequence of this, in the 


dioceſe of Toledo, they have now no more than 
ninety- three general feſtivals, not including. the ſpe- 
cial: feſtivals of each pariſh, and of the religious 


WE houſes, which, in every. city, ſwell the number 
of unproductive. days. If to theſe we add the oc- 


caſional bull feaſts, and the Mondays, claimed both 
dy apprentices and journeymen for their own diverſion, 
we ſhall have reduced . conſiderably the number of 
working; days; but even then we muſt be obliged to 


WE make a freſh reduction from their time, becauſe the 


working hours are ſeldom more than ſix; inſomuch 


ö ; chat all the unprofitable hours being carried to account, 


not more than one-third, or perhaps one-fourth, re-- 
mains for labour. How then is it poſſible to ' ſtand 
2 competition in manufactures with more. induſtrious 


W ations? (J. Camp. E. P. p. 274). 


_ oth, Prevalence of paſture tends to depopulate A 
country. Grazing and tillage ſhould eyer be united. 


: | The fame quantity of land, which, in wild paſture, 


would require the labour of one family, it tilled, 

would give employment to twenty, or eyen twice 
that number. In Spain, ever ſince the year 1350, 
at which period the plague had carried off two-thirds 
of the inhabitants, the laws of the Meſta haye ſet at 
variance the ploughman and the ſhepherd, prevent- 
ing each from deriving the leaſt advantage from the 
other, inſomuch that five millions of ſheep, under 
che ſanction of a peculiar code, not only fail to en- 
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rich the lands on which e but eeually 1 
prevent its cultivation. Independant of the Merina 
Rock, many of the great landlords have ſuffered vil- 
higes =P 1 to 5 and have ry ct 8 to 2 
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oe The. 1 want WAS wok: e law. 13 
o the "recovery of the ſouthern provinces from the 
8 the Moors; the diſtracted and divided ſtato 
ef the peninſula made it nedeſſary for che peaſants tq 
ſeek refuge in the cities, or at leaſt to aſſociate in 
—— for their mutual defence. For this reaſon; 
farms, detached and diſtant from a town, 
2 if ever, ſeen inthe ſouthern provinces of 
The cities, tomns, and villages, were built 
on the moſt fertile ſpots, and between many of them 
intervened vaſt tracts of land, lictle ſuſceptible. of 
cultivation. When the plague of. the year 1347 had 
ſpread deſolation thr the country, many .towns 

| es were ſuffered to to ruin and decay, 
whereby the diſtance between that — —.— was 
confiderably increaſed. To this event has been at · 
tributed the "extenſive territories of innumerable 
towns, many of which are from ten to fifteen miles 
diameter, and therefore too far diſtant from the habi- 
tation of the farmer to admit of: cultivation. Adjoin- 
ing to the village you obſerve vines, olives, | ons 
gms all beyond is deſolate and waſte, 77.20 L 


* 
*. 


Previous to the conqueſt, b 
ces were inclined to make war upon the infidels, 
they invited the great nobility of other countries, 
and their own” feodal lords, to join them. Mam of 
theſe could bring into the field five or fix t 
vaſſals, and were bound to maintain them, at leaſt to 
the frontiers, at their own expence. But then, as 
moſt of theſe were little leſs than independent ſove- 
reigns, the prince was obliged to court them; and, if 
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hen either — for che regeney — 
or embarraſſing the regent, they extorted conſiderable 
grants from the kings — conſiſting of cities. 
towns, and villages, with the adjacent terfitorioss alk 
| which they transmitted to their poſterity. 005 


» 
* 


By intermarriages, many of theſe vaſt poſſeſſions 
have been united; inſomuch that three great lords, 
the dukes of Oſuna, Alba, and Cceli, cover almoſt 
che whole province of Andaluſia; and the laſt of theſe, 
4 by — the e part of S- 


nia. 


Such vaſt polieiions paſſing by SY * 4 
being friendly to population, more eſpecially as the 
proprietor never reſides on his eſtates, '' and, being 
| often embarraſſed in his circumſtances, has little in- 
| 5 and leſs _ to makin: A Wt 2 

eir. 7 a 


| . 12th, To this want of YeEomnanry n LETS 
the defect of ſubſtantial tenants. IL have already re- 
marked, when ſpeaking of the court, that moſt af 
the great eſtates are in adminiſtration, that is, culti- 
W 7 by ſtewards. on the lords account, and therefore 
not productive. If tenanted, the rent commonly is 
paid in kind; and this, when, from bad Crops, corn 
is. dear, ruins, the farmer. In ſuch circumſtances, it 
18 N raiſe a tenantry with ſufficient capitals to 

Rock a farm. In tillage, 2 that, * 
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pun $vs times: the e den Spain, few fach WM 
e to be found. Should they, however, perfect what 
wiſeſt among them, with count Campomanes for 


their guide, NS attempting, an agrarian 


law; ſhould they, as propoſed, allow every man to 
_eulivate-what quantity he pleaſes of waſte land, with - 
out a ſpecial grant from the proprietor, and to enjoy 
It as 4 copyhold, charged wich a quit-rent equal to 
the value, previous to this improvement; in proceſs 
of time they will raiſe up both a yeomanry and te- 
nantry, 95211 85 e a more numerous po- 
pulation, 


o*,,0 


a 


"19th, Royal manufattures and mt have a 


baneful influence on population; for, as no private 
adventurers can ſtand the competition with their ſove- 
reign; where he is the great monopoliſt, trade- will 


never proſper, The Spaniſh monarch is a manufac- 


turer of 


Broad cloth, at Guadalajara and Brihuegaj 


China, at 5 of the Buen Reüro; 
Cards, at ö 
Glaſs, at S. — 


| Paper, in Segovia; 


Pottery, at Talavera 

Salt Petre, Madrid, at es den . 
Stockings, at nn 8 

Swords, at Toledo; : 


* — | 


He has the monopoly Ys cards, gun-pow- 
— lead, = reread — A fas fulphur, 


„ T0 this be added, ah itn of depo- 
gang the national prejudice againſt trade. Whilſt 
Nan Jews were merchants, and the mechanic arts 

were 
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THROUGH SPAIN. _ 


8 * re left, either to the Moors, or to che vileſt of the 
Wpcople, the grandees or knights were ambitious only 
r military fame. After the conqueſt of Granada, 


the Moors continued to be the principal manufac- 


Wcurers, and excelled in the cultivation of their lands. 
When theſe; with the Jews, were baniſhed, a void 


was left, which the high ſpirited Spaniard was not 
inclined to fill. Trained for many centuries to the 


W exerciſe of arms, and regarding ſuch vain occupations 


with difdain, his averſion was increaſed by his hatred 


and contempt for thoſe, whom he had been accuſ- 
tomed to ſee engaged in theſe employments. He had 


been early taught to conſider trade as diſnhonourable; 


and whether he frequented the theatre, or liſtened to 

the diſcourſes of the pulpit orators, he could not fail 
to be confirmed in his ideas. Even in the preſent 
day, many, who boaſt their deſcent from noble an- 
ceſtors, had rather ſtarve than work, more eſpecially 
at thoſe trades by which, according to the laws, _ 

{ would be degraded, and forfeit their Ys . 


We muſt not imagine chat the S8 are na- 
turally indolent; they are remarkable for activity, 


capable of ſtrenuous exertions, and patient of ſatigue: 
We if, therefore, unemployed, this mult be attributed to 


other cauſes, of which, — ſome e 


2 national prejudice is one. 


I 5th, Among the deſolating e I muſt be 41 


= lowed to mention one, on the teſtimony of a native 


Spaniard, becauſe I never had occaſion to obſerve 


W the leaſt trace of it myſelf. It is acknowledged by 


1 count Campomanes, that the national prejudice was 


againſt the ſettlement of foreigners in Spain. A. D. 
1623, ſtrangers were allowed to be naturalized, and 


: either to take farms or to practiſe their mechanic arts, 


provided they ſettled at the diſtance of twenty leagues - 
from the ſea coaſt ; but as few, if _— ſtrangers avail- 
ed 


28: 


A lou RN ET 


alctientetrencf this | indulgence, his prefer base, 
m the year 2572, extended this privilege ; to mer- 
2 permitting them to be eſtabliſhed in any. f 
ports. Certain 1 it is, that, for want of intercourſe 1 


3 — ſciences, and! mam chens * 
been at a ſtand, and appear to be at leaſt a century 
ind the reſt of Europe. In the year 1635, don 
— Martinez de Mata, an author of high re- 
Putation, in his {ſeventh diſcourſe on the depopulation of 
, complained,: that a hundred and twenty thouſand 
working . and 2 better, 


PFE ͤ ˙¹ 1 ds 
bo A. Fg . N — v4 - 4 A K 
* * ht * 


— eight hundred thouſand pounds, or ſeven 
million three hundred and twenty Lowland: ducatss 
but he forgets to mention, that theſe men only filled up 
the — orgaaaros the Moors, 
and followed the occupations to which the high bred 
-would not ſubmit. He recommends 
aims to ſtrangers, but not employment; and, to con- 
frm his advice, relates the hiſtory of a Spaniſh farrier, 
as an example to be 1 This man went to 
Paris, with a view to work at his trade, but being 
threatened with death, ſhould he there venture to ex- 
erciſe his: art, he retired to Bourdeaux, where he 
hoped to find a more hoſpitable reception; hut there 
they: cut off one arm, that he might no longer work, 
nnd rob the ne ee (Camp. E. . 
K 4 P. ane ) N 


— e 5 is a 5 4 80 depopu- 

lation; and, like the national prejudice againſt ſtran- 

_ prevents many uſeſul ſubjects from _ added 

' to 


ew. WW 1 Wy ww + we 
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>: the ſtate. It were endleſs to enumerate the ad- 
2 cominunity derives from toleration- "As 
PVithout an eſtabliſhed religion the poor would be neg- 
4 = — Ted, and, . in the villages E leaſt, would be in: dana 
f F ger of loſing all knowledge of a deity ; ſo, without 

+ x. tolcration, there could be no competition, ant 
Wthercfore little ſcope for emulation, without which 
2 al would be apt to languiſh, morals to decay; and 
us in-proceſs of time, the moſt important: truths 
rould er omg eee (2255 


The gal biſhop of Oviedo, * an 


f anners of the age, comforted: himſelf at laſt under 
1 8 a perſuaſion, that, through the activity: and zeatof the 
, = pnquiltors, they had no infidels in S pain, For my 


en — prevails more in — than this adtive 1n- 
gtidelicy of Science in either England or: France. 805 


All the enlightened nations of Europe hang at © laſt 
iſcovered the folly of perſecution, and ſeem to be 
verſuaded, that the reſort of ſtrangers, with their 
ealth, their knowledge, their induſtry, and arts, 
vil bear proportion to the extent of toleration. It 
is nowe generally felt, that theſe contribute to enrich, 
and, by the inereaſe of people, to make moſt power- 
ful che country; in which the citizens, without dif- 
71 wat wy moſt civil and religious N 


17th, The: aid and. ſilver of Amerie inftead- 0 
ganimating the country and promoting induſtry, inſtead 
of giving life and vigour to thecwhole” community, 
by the increaſe: of arts, of manufactures, and of com- 
merce, had an oppoſite effect, and produced in the 
event, weaknefs, poverty, and de population. The 
wealth which — fromm induſtry reſembles the 
copious yet tranquil ſtream, which, paſſing ſilent and 
almoſt inviſible, enriches the whole extent of country 
through 


30 A JOURNEY 


which it flows: but the treaſures of the new 
2 like g ſwelling torrent, were ſeen, were heard, 
were felt, and were admired; yet their firſt operation 
was to deſolate and lay waſte the ſpot on which they 


fell, The ſhock was ſudden; the contraſt ' was too 


great. Spain overflowed with ſpecie, whilſt other 
nations were - comparatively poo 
The price of labour, #6. wood 


fattures bore- proportion to the quantity of circulating 
que 


uence is obvious: in the poorer 
countries induſtry advanced, in the more wealthy it 


declined ; in the more wealthy all the manufactures 
went to ruin and decay, every thing was imported 
from abroad, and, till the beginning of the preſent 
century, Spain purchaſed all her men of war, with 
maſts and cordage, from Holland, rigging from 
France, ammunition from England, and even her 


s from the Genoeſe. V. Martinez de Mata, 
iſeurſo 8. 


* 


"Qoopbined with al the 8 os of 
depopulation, this became more fatal to the proſpe- 
rity of Spain than it would have been, had circum- 
ſtances been more propitious. Had the country been 

and well governed, had peace been culti- 
vated, and had the manufactures flouriſned, had the 
convents been recently deſtroyed, and the feſtivals 
aboliſhed, had emigration ceaſed, and had ſtrangers 
reſorted to ſettle in the country with their induſtry and 
arts, this wealth would have given new vigour to the 
nation. But, inſtead of this benign effect, numerous 
convents were endowed, the drones were multiplied, 
and this ſudden repletion produced a torpor, ending 
in a political diſeaſe, 8 in-like 
circumitances, - affects the human frame: Even in 
the preſent day, ſpecie being about ſix per cent. lets 
n N _ eee operates 
TORS. | pay? preciſely 
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preciſely in the ſame proportion againſt her manu- 
Lichures and her population. 


_ 18th, Among the cauſes of depopulation count 
Campomanes reckons corporations with excluſive pri- 
vileges, checking the induſtrious, and reſtraining them 
from the exerciſe of thoſe mechanic arts for which 
they are qualified, and to which they feel themſelves 
inclined, and eſtabliſhing monopolies, to the preju- 
dice-of the community. 


Ia Spain theſe are certainly injurious to a degree 
ſcarcely to be conceived by thoſe who have not been 
witneſſes to ſimilar abuſes. In all the trading compa- 
nies or gremios, religious fraternities are formed, ſome 
incorporated . by royal authority and letters patent, 
others by connivance of the crown, but both 1 in vio- 


lation of the laws. | 


Every fraternity is governed by a mayor and court 
of aldermen, who make laws, fit in zudgment on 
offenders, and claim in many caſes exemption from 
the common tribunals of the country. None but 


the members of theſe communities may exerciſe me- 


chanic arts, or be concerned in trade; and to be ad- 


mitted as a member is both attended with a heavy 


fine, and entails upon each e a nt an- 
nual expence. 


7 his, however, is not the » greateſt * for the 


mayor and officers, during their year of ſervice, not 
only neglect their own affairs, but from vanity and 


oſtentation run into expences, ſuch as either ruin their 


n or at "Teal n Ae re e ut 
trade, l 1. . | 


— 
= 


Theſe. corporations, "RE eſabliſhed i in the; cities, 
* by eh ee laws, all the mechagis Ars 
| na N. rom 


=. * If Ce DION. 


in trade. This they do either by affigning the diſ- 
— 2 between ſhop and ſhop, under pretence that 

two ſhops vending the ſame commodities muſt not 
be ſo near —— interfere, or by aſtinbling 


der of the city, — the — retext chat thus 
magiſtrate may with e pay attention 
In many caſes the various gremios bear hard upon 
each other. Thus, for inſtance, the carpenter muſt 
not employ his induſtry on mahogany, or any other 


— 


wood but deal, nor muſt he invade the province of 


the turner. The turner muſt confine his ny 
and-labour to foft wood, and muſt not 
—y— ne ee even 

22 — want of work. The 


making 2 
The barber may ſhave, draw teeth, ry vie but 
de muſt not fill up his leifure time with making 


wigs. As rhechanicy te! obliged” 16 keep exattly | 


his feveral line, fo muſt con- 
fine: themſelves to their r articles in trade, and 


Prope 
under no pretenee muſt the manufacturer A to 


open magazines, chat he may ſell by retail. 


Bor- eicher re theſe abuſes che only evils which 
call for reformation Many corporations have been 


— 


impertinentiy | 
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Be THROUGH SPAIN. 33 
WW impettincntly meddling, and have abſurdly bound the 
= hands of the manufacturer by regulations with reſpect: 
do the conduct of his buſineſs, and the productions 
of his art; ſuch as being too rigidly obſerved would 
pvpreclude all improvements, and would be deſtructive 
to his trade, by giving to foreigners a manifeſt ad- 
vantage in favour of their merchandi ze. 


The incorporated fraternities in the kingdoms of 
Caſtille and Arragon are 25,581, and their corporate 
expences amount to 11,687,861 reals. Their reve- 
nue is not altogether conſumed in feaſting, nor in ſa- 
laries to officers, nor in penſions to their widows, nor 
yet in law ſuits, which are ſaid to be both numerous 
and expenſive; but conſiderable ſums are expended 
for religious purpoſes, in procuring maſſes to be ſaid, 
either for departed ſpirits, and the ſouls in purgatory, 
or for the benefit of the fraternity in which each indi- 
vidual has a proportionable intereſt. For this reaſon, 
theſe communities enjoy the protection of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, to which, in caſes of neceſſity, they 


The chartered corporations claim their excluſive . 
privileges by royal grant, and on this plea they reſiſt 
a reformation, not conſidering, as count Campomanes 
with propriety remarks, the eſſential condition of 
theſe grants, Sin perjuicio de tercero,” 'or that nothing: 
therein contained ſhall be to the prejudice of others, 
or injurious to the citizens at large, 7 

- 19th, Similar to the former in operation; as check- 
ing manufactures, and thereby diminiſhing the popu- 
lation of a country, may be reckoned ſumptuary laws: 
It is Baron Monteſquieu who applies this remark to 
Spain, and facts certainly vindicate his obſervation; 
tor had their "dreſs been left: to the whim and the ca- 
price of the inhabitants, the more delicate manufac- 
Von. IT. D tures, 
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A FOURNEY, TO 
now u th a cenmninry of 

& hae been rained among he. 1 
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— 


* grew into — 
and, like the "oa — KIT the 


a We ally aphngs. did not ſaber chem cn riſe, 


Suppoſing l nations. to. be equally r 
to enjoy the ſame degree of civil, -religious, and com- 
mercial hberty ; the wealth and proſperity of one wilt 
extend to all. But ſhould one nation continue free, in 
the full poſſeſſion of public confidence and public cre - 
dit, whilſt another is governed by deſpotic ſway, ſub- 
ject to the capriciaus will of a weak prince, or of a 
wicked miniſter, and there ſore deſtitute of public 
confidence and public credit; the former will increaſe 
in wealth and power, the latter An and free» 
, ee. 


With ſo many ſihſiſting cauſes of a is 
vain did Philip IV. A. D. 1623, by a ſpecial edict, 
offer a premium for marriage. In vain did he grant 
all the privileges of nohility to be enjoyed for four 
—— 4 —— 

the nobles. of e re ee 
col twenty-five; vain, did he offer all the ex- 
emptions of nobility for liſe to the fathers of ſux chil- 
m but ſhould the 1 8 take advantage of the 
©  prefent 


THROUGH SPAIN. | ds . 

| xt criſis to baniſh the inquiſitors, and to aſſert 
bdbeir freedom; ſhould they, happy in poſſeſſing one 
of the richeſt countries upon earth, contract che 
bdounds of their unwieldy empire; ſhould they confine 
WH ther views within the limits of their own 

and cultivate the arts of peace; ſhould they, to che» 
nin induſtry, aboliſh the monaſtic orders, lefſen the 
number of their feſtivals, eſtabliſh an agrarian law, and 
ſtrike off the fetters, by which their commerce has 
been bound; conſidering the ſoil; the chmate, the 
= abundance of water, the natural productions, the ri- 
vers, the harbours,” and the local ſituation, we may 
== venture to affirm, that no country, of the fame ex- 
tent, would be more populous, | more ene 
more powerful, e Imp 01 0 ra 


Let ber bor ever keep how” true Lad in view, 
and all r muſt rejoice in her proſperity. 


'Before I rurn may back upon Madrid, 1 muſt briefly 
deſcribe the miniſters: of ftate, and ſome principal 
characters about the court, previouſly- noticing the 
chang inthe conſtiuxio of der government cz) 


u d well n thar-che government was fecal 
that Spain enjoyed the protection of its cortes; and 
that the power of the monarch was circumſcribed by 
_— At preſent, no fovereign can be more deſpo- 
The tranſition forms a moſt intereſting epoch in 

cher hiſtory, but ſuch as would require more time in 
its developement, than à traveller can beſtow; When- 
ever I ſhall have an opportunity to reſume this ſubject, 
I ſhall endeavour: to ſhew, that Spain, like all other 
countries which have loft their liberty, was ruined by 
the inordinate ambition, and by the unjuſt pretenſions 
of the great. Whilſt labouring to curb the monarch, 
and to depreſs the people, they themſetves have ſunk, 

have loſt their 9 _ are become perfect cy- 
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phers, aſſembled round the ſovereign. like 8 
or at beſt, like ſervants, * not me: 7 9250 to ſup- 
2 8 his throne. 22 


Should, however, this change i in che aii of 
cheir — 9 — vernment ultimately lead them to a more per- 
ect ſyſtem, it will have been productive of much 

good w the community; becauſe, during the feodal 
ages, the ſupreme authority was not regulated by con- 
ſiſtent and reaſonable principles. The country for 
many centuries; was divided and ſubdivided into nu- 
merous kingdoms, ſome making profeſſion of chriſti- 
anity, others devoted to the doctrines and precepts of 
the koran. The ſubjects of: the latter, that. is of the 
Mahometan princes, long accuſtomed to deſpotic ſway, 
had neither inclination nor ability to aſſert their free- 
dom;  th6ſe- of the former, or rather their military 
chiefs, wholly unacquainted with the | fundamental 
principles of government, could never be reconciled 
tũ ã due ſubordinatioñ in obedience tor: equitable laws. 
Thoſe haughty nobles, the rude deſcendants of the 
Goths and Vandals, whilſt they oppreſſed their vaſſals, 
ſpurned. at the idea of ſubjection, and not only, like 
independent princes, made war upon each other, but, 
whenever they conceived themſelves aggrieved, even 
on the ſovereign. they threatened him with violence. 


As among the Gothic wibes any F leader 
was under obligation to conſult his officers, who fol- 
lowed his ſtandard, not from neceſſity, but from in- 


clination and opinion; ſo, when making conqueſts by 


their valour for himſelf and them, he arrived at em- 
pire, and they became his barons, he ſtill continued to 
alle their advice on all emergencies, more eſpecially 
in whatever related to either peace or war. But when 
he wanted a pecuniary aid, he applied, as was natural, 
to his commercial cities, inviting; them to ſend their 
* who might aſſemble with the barons, aſſiſted 
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by the officers of his court, to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency of ſuch meaſures, as ſhould be recommended 
to their conſideration. Thus we take notice of the 
commons, for the firſt time, in rhe cortes of Arragon, 
A. D. 1233, and of Catalonia, A. D. 1283, intro- 
duced for the purpoſe of voting the ſupplies. As for 
the eccleſiaſtics, it was not, at leaſt in Arragon, till the 


* commencement of the fourteenth century, that they 


were ſummoned to attend the cortes. 


Theſe were the three orders, which in Caſtille com- 
poſed the great council of the kingdom. The firſt 
branch conſiſted of the grandees, the titular nobility, 
and thoſe among the cavaliers, who could claim this 
diſtinction in right of their progenitors. The arch- 
biſhops and biſhops compoſed the ſecond claſs ; and 
deputies from the commons occupied the third. The 
latter came as repreſentatives from the kingdoms of 
Burgos, Leon, Granada, Seville, . Cordova, Murcia, 
Jaen, and Toledo; from the cities of Valladolid, 
Segovia, Salamanca, Avila, Toro, Zamora, Cuenga, 
Soria, and Guadalajara ; from the village of Madrid; 
and in latter times from Galicia, under the denomina- 
tion of a city. 2 11 F 


When the cortes were aſſembled, the king, fitting 
under the canopy of ſtate, aſſiſted by the ſupreme 


council of Caſtille, acquainted them with the reaſon of 


his calling them together, ſtating the various matters 
which were to be the ſubjects of diſeuſſion. One of 
the deputies from Burgos, as prolocutor, anſwered, 


that they were diſpoſed to ſerve his majeſty, and 


begged leave to aſſemble with the preſident of his 
council, that they might conter together on the pro- 
poſitions, - which were fubmitted to their judgment. 
The chambers then proceeded to conſider ſeparately 
what anſwer it would be proper to return, and after ma- 


| tre deliberation, when they had communicated ta 


each 
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each other their reſpective reſolutions, they tranſmitted 
their final determination to the king. The commons 

at the fame time made known their grievances, and 
ſought redreſs; in conſequence of which the king 


cxigency. of the times required. 


In 8 beſide the rico n or the nobles, 


the eccleſiaſtics and the commons, the cavaliers or 
hidalgos conſtituted a fourth order in the cortes. This 
aſſembly of the eſtates appears to have been more nu- 
merous than the cortes of Caſtille. Beſide the arch- 
biſhop of Zaragoza, and the biſhops of the kingdom, 
many abbots and priors claimed a right to be conſulted; 

and to the chamber of the commons nine and twenty 
cities, communities, and towns ſent deputies. Theſe 
were the cities of Zaragoza, Hueſca, Tarazona, Jaca, 
Barbaftro, Calataynd, Daroca, Teruel, Borja, Albar- 
racin; the town of Alcaniz; the communities of Ca- 
ktaynd, Daroca, and Ternel; and the towns of Fraga, 
Montalvan, Monzon, a S. Eſteban de Litera, 
Tamarite, Magallon, Bolea, Alquezar, Ainſa, Lo- 
harre, Moſqueruela, Murillo, Berbegal, Almudevar, 
Alagon, and Canfranc. But the deputies from Exea, 
Tauſte, Uncaſtillo, Sos, and Sade took their ſeats 
with the hidalgos. 


Theſe eſtates, convoked by the royal maridlate. con- 


tinued their ſeſſion only forty days, after which the aſ- 
ſembly was of courfe diſſolved; but in the interme- 
diate fpace, the cortes were equally diſſolved if the 
ſovereign abſented himſelf without having 
them. When aſſembled, the archbiſhop of Zaragoza, 
as preſident, addrefied the throne, aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty of their fidelity, and that after mature delibera- 
tion they ſhould come to ſuch reſolutions, as would be 
moſt: conductive to the ſervice of God, of the king, 
3 N laws, granted fup- 

—u—U— 


made ſuch proviſions as prudence dictated and the 3 3 
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1 THROUGH SPAIN. 39 
- In Catalonia, as in Caſtille, che cortes was 


compo- 
ſed of three eftatei, or, as the Spaniards call them, 
arms. The. eccleſiaſtical arm conſiſted of the arch- 


er of Taue, prefdeme, eight diſh, twen- 


or the — with the grand prior add cnftellain 
W of Ampoſta. The military arth included the dure of 


4 Cardona, preſident, all the counts, viſcounts, barons, 
= citular nobility, and cavaliers of the firſt quality. Syn- 
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diss or repreſentatives from Barcelona, Gerona, Le- 
ay rida, Tortoſa, Cervera, Balaguer, and from m_— 
four royal boroughs, conſtituted the bird eſtate, ck 

WS it is called, the royal & arm. Brazo real. 


In Navane, the cortes ; bore be to the 


It appears, by the "hit article in the requiſitions of 
me Santa Junia, that the reigning monarchs, ever 
== watchful to extend the bounds bY their prerogatives, 
and to advance their power, had, by places and pen- 
ſions judiciouſſy beſtowed; maintained a corrupt in- 
= Huence in the popular aſſembly ; for, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, when giving a deſcription of Toledo, the 
= 7/2 inſiſted that the repreſentatives of the commons 
ſnould be paid by their conſtituents and receive hexther 


mn 292M Es 


Yer, notwithſtanding all that could be offered to the 
avarice or to the ambition of the members, the cortes, 
ever troubkſame in repreſenting grievances, and diffi- 
cult to manage, occaſioned fuch embarraſſment to the 
kings, and to their miniſters, that, not defirous of 
tening to complaints, they were tardy in their appli- 

cation to thus untractable aſſembly, and never but from 
abſolute 
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abſolute neceſſity iſſued — tor calling them 
together. 


Charles V. in whoſe perſon the two crowns of Caſ- 
tille and Artagon were firſt united, had been readily 
. acknowledged. by the cortes of both kingdoms, and 
the former had given him money, but the latter had 
refuſed. a grant, till their grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed. The cortes of Catalonia had followed their 
example. This reſiſtance iſſued in a civil war, and 
among the leading propoſitions for reſtoring peace it 
was demanded, that the cortes ſhould aſſeinble once in 
three years to conſult on public affairs. For this they 
fought; but their army Being 'defeated, and at length 

diſperſed (A. D. 1522:) no attention was paid to their 
demand, and the cortes were never permitted to af- 
ſemble, excepting when the reer was exhauſted, 
and wanted freſh ſupplies. | * 


But although depreſſed, the fo pirit ou the cortes con- 
tinued unſubdued. - They inſiſted, according to their 
ancient privilege, firſt to examine'grievances; and then 
to grant ſupplies. Charles intreated-them not to loſe 
their time in needleſs debates, when they ſhould be 
voting money, and ſolemnly proteſted, that he would 
not refuſe them any thing, which in reaſon they could 
aſk, provided they would firſt comply with his requeſt. 
In conſequence of this engagement on his part, they 
indiſcreetiy voted four millions of ducats, a ſum nearly 
equal to half a million of our money, to he paid in 

three years; after which he NP dUimuſſed them. 


That was = . Tra, to thei! authority, and 
from that time to their final diſſolution, A. D. 697 
the cortes may: de h as an ene r 
the . 3 
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ite in any future period light ſhould penetrate and 
be diffuſed in Spain, we may venture to predict, that 
the people will have neither patience nor inclination 


to conſult the muſty records of the cortes, in order 


0 diſcover what are their rights, and what the degree 
of freedom they may juſtly claim. But, ſhould they 
take a retroſpective view, they will look beyond the 
WE fcodal ages, and find their claims; not in royal grants 
and charters, but in the tacit agreement between the 


ruler | and the ruled, when, for the good of the com- 


WT munity, civil politics were formed. 
—_ E 


The reigning'monarch; Charles III. has never been 
conſidered as a man of more than common abilities; 


but all who know him, admire the goodneſs of his 
heart; and indeed it is impoſſible to look at him with- 
cout reading diſtinctly the characters of benevolence 
and truth. As a man of principle, he eſteems it his 
= firſt duty to promote the happineſs of the nation, 
= over which he reigns; and if at any time his conduct 
W hath been inconſiſtent with his principles; if he hath 

| contracted unnatural alliances, without either the plea 
of neceſſity or proſpect of advantage; if, in defence 
of a relation, he hath haſtily engaged in war; it hath 


been always from goodneſs of heart, and from the in- 
uence of gratitude, that he hath erred. In chooſing 
his. miniſters he conſults only the good of his people; 
and 1t muſt be confeſſed, that commonly he is well 
directed in his choice. 3 | 


| His preſent miniſter count Florida Blanca, is a man 
of ſingular abilities, of upright intentions, and of in- 
defatigable induſtry, His father was Eſcrivano Epiſ- 


| copal in Murcia. He himſelf, early in life, was taken 


into the houſe of Benevente, as advocate to the duke 
of Arcos, under whoſe patronage he became fiſcal, or 
one of the judges of Caſtille. In this employ he 
made himſelf conſpicuous, by ſeconding the views of 

| | 7 8 count 
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&Aranda for the expulſion of the jeſuits, and 
the tumults which, upon that occaſion, 
of Cuenga, a prelate exceedingly attached 
eo thoſe intriguing ny or. had excited. After their 
expulſion, he was ſent as ambaſſador to Rome, where 
of the pope to meaſures, which, in the event, have 
moſt fatal to the papal power. From Rome 
was called by his ſovereign to direct his councils, 
whilſt ſt che is of Grimaldi, who had been miniſ- 
ter, was ordered to replace him at the holy ſee; and 
count d'Aranda, who, as preſident of the council and 
captain general of Caſtille, had been omnipotent, 
after having rendered the moſt important ſervices to 
his , was ſent ambaſſador to Feri. 


: The new miniſter was not wala of his friends. 
Upon all occaſions he has ſhewna marked attention 
to the Houſe of Benevente, and has proved, that he 
retains a grateful remembrance of the protection re- 
„ eee into life. 


Wwilſt at Cuenga, he had lodged in the Houſe of 
don Pedro de Lerena, one of thoſe favourites of 
fortune, who, without natural pretenſions, with little 
exertion, and leſs merit, are raiſed to the higheſt 
n of every ae 


_ wealth can purchaſe: 


-Quales ex humili magna wo faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit fortuna jucari. 


Jovenar. 


Don Pedro de Lerena, fon to a miſerable publican 
at Valdemoro, was bound apprentice to a blatkſnith, 
who lived oppoſite to his father's houſe. In a lucky 
hour he married a rich widow of Cuenga, and, by the 
intereſt of her family, became dme fte official in 

A 1 * 
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1 t hat city. Here he had the good fortune to receive 
Wider his roof Monino, now Count Florida Blanca, 
nd to ſecure a place in his good opinion. When the 
ount took the reins of government, he was not un- 
indful of his friend, but embraced the earlieſt op- 
orrunity of ſerving him. Under ſuch a powerful 
Patron, Lerena became agent to the army in Mi- 
orca, and, after the capture of that iſland, went 
im the Duke of Crillon to Gibraltar in the ſame 
1 apacity, and at the termination of the War, he be- 
me intendant of Andaluſia, and aſſiſtant of Seville. 
F _ he continued in that employment, he pro- 
after the cuſtom of his country, Certificates of 
s good conduct from all kinds of bodies, civil, mi- 
7, and eccleſiaſtical, and from individuals of emi- 
2nce, all which, being ſubmitted to the inſpection 
f the king, procured him, on the death of don 
1 0 Nigel de Muſquiz, the appointment to the high and 
1 important offices of the finance and war. 


== The family of the Galves, equally 9 were 
all men of ſuperior talents. Don Joſeph de Galvez, 
marquis of Sonora, and miniſter of he Indies, was 
of a mean family, near Malaga, in the ſouth of 
Spain, but, by his great abilities, he raiſed himſelf 
and his. relations to the higheſt honours of the ſtate. 
His two brothers drove boricos, and were called To, 
an appellation anſwering to uncle, or to gaffer; yet 
one of them became viceroy of Mexico, and, at his 
(death, was ſucceeded in the ſame regal office by his 


| fon. 


22 
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Don Antonio Paldes, the preſent miniſter of the ma- 
tine, ſtands indebted to his merit for his high ſtation. 
As a captain of the navy, and as a commodore, he 
was diſtinguiſhed; and how much the nation is in- 
debted to his fingular abilities, and more than com- 
mon ap 8 will appear when, in deſcribing 
8 
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Cadiz, I ſhall give a ſtatement of the marine, and | F 
ſhew the increaſing power of the Spaniſh navy. Till Wm 
J had been at the ſea-ports, I could form no idea of il 8 


his ſuperior talents, and therefore profited little 6 = 
his condeſcending permiſſion to approach him. I can ln 
only now lament that J did not ſpend more time in 1 ; 
his bociety. | ; 4 


of Count Segen 1 have dvds ſpoken. All 
who have the honour of being near to him, admire 
the boundleſs extent of his abilities, which embrace 
every ſcience; and the goodneſs of his heart,. which 
turns all his knowledge towards one obje&t—the proſ- 
perity of his country. He ſhines in all the ſeveral 
33 but his peculiar excellence is in law, hiſ- 
tory, and political CECONOMY. . He is wholly indebt- 
ed to: him ar, and to the voice of the nation, for his 
elevation. - » 


It muſt be ſtriking te to an Engliſhman 1 to fe all the 
moſt important offices occupied by men, whd have 
been taken from the lower ranks, and not to find 
among them one man of faſhion, not one grandee 
of Spain. Theſe are all preciſely where they ought 
to be: lords of the bed-chamber, grooms of the 
ſtole, maſters of the horſe, all near the throne, par- 
taking of its ſplendor, whilſt the drudgery and reſ- 
ponſibility of office is left to others, who are better 
qualified to bear that burden. In England it 1s far 
otherwite: our men of. faſhion, from their infancy, 
are trained to high purſuits; at ſchool they learn 
ambition, and when they come into the houſe of 
commons, they ſee, that to be. diſtinguiſhed for ap- 
plication and for knowledge i is the only way to gain 
conſideration, and to arrive at power. This proves 
' fuch a ſpur to diligence, that, in ſpite of their here- 
_ n and wn _— of the greateſt .* 

| an 
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1 Id the moſt able miniſters, are to be found . 
| x pur principal nobility. | 


3 1 In Spain, on the contrary, in the higher er all 
WF: torpid. Satisfied with hereditary wealth and honours, 
be grandees ſink into mere ſenſualiſts, and are loſt, 
ay, ſuch is the general neglect of education, that 
ne principal miniſters find it difficult to ne > 

per men to fill the common offices. . 3 | 


5 When my Giend, don Eugenio Izquiendo, en 
om Paris, where he had been educated for the royal 
© Abet of natural hiſtory, of which he was appointed 
airector on the death of Davila; he was deſired im- 
3 mediately to make out a catalogue, in order to con- 
WF vince the world, that Spain was not behind other 
nations in this intereſting branch of ſcience, and that 
he might aſſiſt to wipe away the reproach which M. 
Maſon had caſt upon the nation. He was revolving 
his commiſſion in his mind, but ere he could begin 
the previous arrangement of the cabinet, he was hur- 
ried away to teach the art of dying, and to ſuperin- 
W tend the cloth manufacture at Guadalajara, where 
all was in confuſion, and where n branch TR 
a reform. 2 10 


According 9 to the Wm of no conte bl > 
loſopher, a- wiſe man is every thing, either an is 
mechanic, or a Nor of ſtate; and certainly, with 
time, he may be qualified for either. But however 
qualified my friend might be for this new employ- 
ment, he could not ſhew himſelf at Guadalajara with- 
out danger; for the moment he appeared, he found 
himſelf in a neſt of hornets. All who had been ac- 
euſtomed to eat the bread. of idleneſs, to receive their 
falaries, and to neglect their work, or to-ſhare among 
themſelves the plunder of the ſtate, became his ene- 
mies, and, as 1 underſtand, never left him, till by 
i their 
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their perſecution, een years, they had 3 
compelled him to retire. 'Y 


His friend Anglo, trained by THU at Paris for the 1 
branch natural of hiſtory, whoſe ambition it was to be 


vice · director of the cabinet, no ſooner returned to nl 
court, than he was appointed chemical profeſſor, Wl 


and received orders to prepare for giving a courſe of 
lectures the enſuing winter. Aſtoniſhed at this com- 
mand, he inquired for the elaboratory and the * 
ratus. He was told, that the foundation of the for- 
mer ſhould be inftantly laid, and that he himſelf muſt 
give orders for the latter. But before he had time 
to look about him, he was ſent by the miniſter of the 
finance e the working of a lead mine at 
i friend acquitted himſelf to the ſatis- 
miniſter,” and was appoi I 


iſpatched to another part of the kingdon, to 
inſpe& a mine ſuppoſed to be of cinnabar. Samples 
of this dees fone e the" r f "ah 
finance, with the quickfilver extracted from it, which 
was/in abundance; and the moſt flattering hopes were 
entertained at Madrid of the wealth to be obtained 
from this new ara. But, unfortunately, the 


from the impoſtor, of 4 made uſe of to de- 
ceive the miniſter, under the expectation of os ap- 
pointed mage of this rich mine. 


Don Joſeph Clavijo had been ra the king's 
theatre; but when aproper perſon was wanted to con- 
duct one of the public prints, he was appointed to 
that office, and, voug a man of letters, he —_— 

__ himlſe 
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1 nimielf to the ſatisfaction of the court. On the death 
or M. Davila, when don Eugenio Izquierdo became 


ac principal director of the cabinet, and a proper per- 
on, as vice director, was wanted to ſucceed him, the 
iniſter of finance fixed on my friend Clavijo, and 
iu, I am perſuaded, find in him, that a wife man 
is every thing. This gentleman has already tranſlated 
te works of the count de Buffon; and, ſhould he be 
left quietly in his department, from his abilities and 


i application, it may be hoped, that he will make 
4 rapid progreſs in the ſcience of natural hiſtory. 


ver, ſuch is the ſcarcity of able men, that, in all 


probability, M. Clavijo will ſoon receive ſome new 


commiſſion. 


During my winter's reſidence at Madrid, I culti- 
vated the acquaintance of colonel Nodin, an Italian 
officer in the 3 383 for his 

oficiency in ra. This gentleman was ſo h 
= 1 to — — notice of the miniſter, and . 
a a commiſſion to perfect the navigation at Tortoſa, 
where almoſt inſuperable difficulties occurred. He 
vas preparing to ſet out, when I left Madrid with the 
pleaſing expectation of meeting him at the place of 


his deftination; but on my arival, I found that he 
= had been fent into the north of Spain, to make a 
road, where the "miniſter of finance conceived that 
| algebraical calculations might be uſeful. 


It would be inexcuſable in ſpeaking, even in the 
moſt tranſient manner, of men, who are diſtinguiſhed 
in Madrid as employed about the court, not to men- 
tion the two. brothers Yriarte, who, for taſte, for 
judgment, and for ſcience, have few ſuperiors in the 
moſt enlightened countries. Don Bernardo has ſome 
wow in the finance, but his brother is the man of 
etters. | ; 


| There 
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There was a time when the apothecary, don Caſi- 
miro Gomez Ortega, was the only perſon qualified to 
teach either botany, chemiſtry, mineralogy, or na- 
tural hiſtory; but he has lived to ſee many competitors 
for fame, not aa his favourite ſcience, in u which 1 
he moſt excels. = | 


Dov Antonio Solano, profeſſor of al phi- 
loſophy, merits attention for the clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion of his demonſtrations; but, unfortunately, al- 
though his lectures are delivered gratis, ſuch is the 
want of- taſte for ſcience in Madrid, that I at- 
tends them. 


Gratitude, as well as the higheſt veneration, re- 
quires that I ſtiould mention don Franciſco Bayer, 
firſt librarian to his majeſty, and late preceptor to the 
infant don Gabriel, a prince who ſtands high in the 
republic of letters, for his elegant tranſlation: of Sal- 
haſt; in this work we evidently ſee the maſter's hand, 
eee eee deſerve his ane af pri. 


The laſt perſon I ſhall mention, who is diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents, although not the leaſt deſerving of 
commendation, is Juan Bautiſta Munoz, hiſtorio- 
grapher to the king, with ſpecial commiſſion to write 
the conqueſt of America. This gentleman: honoured 
me with his friendſhip, and ſuffered me to examine freely 
all his manuſcripts. He was ſeven years collecting 
his materials, and, for that purpoſe, - viſited every 
part of Spain, where the families and deſcendants of 
the firſt adventurers reſide, or where any public re- 
cords are preſerved. His collections are voluminous, 
and, I have no doubt, will be given to the world with 
the - impartiality becoming an hiſtorian, and with. that 
degree of elegance, which may be well expected from 
an author of his ſuperior talents. He is a man of a 
clear head, a good claſſical ſcholar, and perfectly ac- 


quainted 


7 


! 
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WT quainted with the characteriſtic excellence of thoſe, 
either in Greece or Rome, who have been moſt ad- 
mired for hiſtorical compoſition. From him, there 
= fore, not merely ſomething new, but ſomething highly 


intereſting, may be expected, and ſuch as I may ven- 


ture to ſay will vindicate the national character from 
me charge of cruelty, with which it has been ſtained, 
and leave the reproach, where we might naturally look. 


for it, in the rapacity of undiſciplined and defperate 
adventurers. | . = 0 


Had Dr. Roberton, or had his friend Mr. WI 


love, known where to look for records, and ſpent 
ſeven years in making the collection, his work had 
been much more worthy of the public eye. He has, 
however, ſcized the ground, and when theſe new ma- 
terials ſhall appear, he will employ them to advan- 


tage ; and, both by his arrangement, and by the pe- 
culiar graces of his ſtile, confirm the reputation his 


WE former writings have acquired for him; and; if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, put the laſt finiſh to 
the temple of his fame. 8 | 


When I was about to leave Madrid, I addreſſed 
myſelf to my old friend Canoſa, and, in a laughing 


7 | way, deſired that he would procure me letters of re- 


commendation for the ſouthern provinces. He at 


once promiſed that I ſhould have them; but, not ſa- 
| tisfied with this mode of application, I defired Mr. 


Lifton to beg from count Florida Blanca a letter for 
Murcia, the place of his nativity. The count oblig- 
ingly inquired, what route I meant to take ? and, ina 
tew days, ſent me letters ro all the governors of pro- 
vinces, and to ſome principal perſon in every city, 


| through which I was to paſs. 


Nothing then remained; but to form a party, and 
to hire a carriage for the journey: 
- VOL H. E | In 


/ 
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In the mean time I rocured proper. rts, one 
from the miniſter, 8 ee —— 
and a third from my valuable friend Eſcarano. The 
firſt was for the ſake of form; but the two latter 
might be of the moſt-eſſential ſervice, and were actu- 
ally uſeful to me on ſeveral occaſions. I likewiſe got 
3 introduced to the inquiſitor- general, not merely 
to ſatisfy a natural curioſity, but that, in caſe I ſhould 
ſtand in need of his protection, wy on: gs 7 not 
be altogether unknown to him. 


Having adjuſted all my for my journey, pre- 
vious to my departure, I enquired into the prices of 
1 at Madrid, and found them to be as 


Bread, 61 quarts per pound of 16 ounces; 
Beef, 14 ditto ditto ; 
Mutton, 15 ditto ditto. 

A quart is 32 of a penny, or a ſmall fraction more 


than a farting. Eight quarts are equal to 24 pence 
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= A 3 ich February, 1787. 
= XX7 HEN: the day for our d re was arrived, 
1 we entered our coche de colleras, drawn by 
ſeven mules, and, paſſing through Valdemoro, came 
| to Aranjuez in the evening. 


* 


At Valdemoro, a towii containing one thouſand nine 
hundred and thirty- eight ſouls; with two convents, we 
found a royal manufactory of ſtockings, lately eſta- 
bliſhed by the miniſter of finance, to honour the place 
of his nativity. The frames are about one hundred, 
not all as yet employed. The ſtockings are very weak, 
and badly woven; the worſted is only of two threads, 
and not well ſpun. In this manufacture, a good hand 
will earn twelve reals, or about 25: 4 1d. per day. 


As the country was not new to the, my attention 
was chiefly occupied in reading my companions. With 
one of them, M. Seguier, a French captain in the. 
Spaniſh ſervice, I was 1 as - =" 
2 F end Ss 2 2 $0 
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him oſten at the dukes de la Vauguion and Berwick. 
The two others were Colonel Davila, a native Spa- 
niard, lately from Mexico, and a naval officer ; the 
former going to Malaga, the latter to, Cadiz. As 
theſe gentlemen had "often travelled the farne road, 
they knew where to lay in proviſions, and where to 
procure good wine ; conſequently we wanted nothing 
that money could Poem: 


The inn at Aranjuez i is upon a large ſcale, making 
5 beds, all very clean and comfortable. It is 


yal property, and the king receives from. it a rent of 
fifty thouſand reals, or {.540 per annum. 


The next day we paſſed through Orana, a conſider- 
able city, two leagues from Aranjuez, and nine from 
Madrid. It comprehends four pariſhes, containing 
four thouſand eight hundred and eighty-ſix ſouls, and 
ſupports ten convents. As it was too early to-think of 
reſt, we proceeded four leagues further, to La Guardia; 
and although it is not'the A ſtage, we found good 
accommodations. All the way from Madrid, the 
country is tolerably level; the ſoil is ſandy; the rock 
> e the produce chiefly corn, with ſome vines 

— tp Here, in the famous country of La 
| we naturally looked out for wind-mills, 
which, a5 they have no ſtreams to grind their corn, 
We faw, as we expected, in the vicinity of every vil- 
lage. They have no oxen; and nothing but mules, 
A aſſes, are uſed for all the 1 of huſbandry, 


Ta Guardia was formerly a place of ſtrength, and 
was long defended by the Moors; but now it appears 
to be verging to decay. It reckons ſtill about one 
thouſand families, conſiſting, according to the returns 
To government, of three thouſand three hundred and 
forty-four perſons; but, in fact, they have more than 
three thouſand who receive the ſacrament, and _ 

eig 
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eight hundred children under the communicating age. 


1 They have no manufacture except ſaltpetre, and that 


ss not conſiderable: hence their poverty and wretch- 
= cnc. Their lands are divided into ſmall allotments, 
bor the chief proprietor is Don Diego de Plata, The 


| rents are paid 1 in corn. 


= The church is a very handſome well-proportioned 
EC building; ; the altars moſtly new, and fimple. In one 
. 8 are many 5 good pictures by Angelus Nardi. 


_ Thcy have no beef. Mutton, is twelve quarts 
0 I bread five quarts. the pound. of fixteen Ounces. 


Afeer dinner we cence two leagues to geep at 


= 7 :nblegque, a town of about two thouſand families, but 


* W reckoned to contain only four thouſand four hundred 
and cighteen ſouls, with one pariſh-church, one cha- 
pt}, and one convent, The moſt remarkable thing 


WE here is a manufacture of faltpetre, in which are em- 


4 | E forty men in winter, ſixty in ſummer, making 
di thouſand arrobas every year. I found the mana- 


ger more than commonly intelligent. He told me, 


chat the expences, notwithſtanding the moſt rigid eco- 
= 2omy, amounted: to fix, hundred thouſand reals ; that 
is, to about four reals, or nearly 934. per pound, of 
WW which, according to this ſtatement, the labour coſts 
no more than one penny ; ſo that the other eight pence 
balfpenny i is for fewel, furnaces, management, intereſt 
of capital, and other incidental charges. Should we 
carry this calculation with us to Madrid, how much 
beyond what I have already ſtated will appear to be the 
— ay thoſe extenſive. works, where fewel is ſo 
carce ! | | 


He Aude me, chat he collected all his earth 


from ſpots of Reuel on which animal and vegetable 
| Wen bac ain in a ſtate of Putrefaction. N 
* 2200 5 
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On Saturday, February 17th, we paſſed through 
Camunas, a miſerable village containing about three 
hundred cottages, to. las Ventas ds Puerto Lapiche, 
having in theſe three uſt days travelled twa and twen⸗ 


ty leagues.” 3 TY 8 


k 
+4 4+ p _ 


The nr. is flat, and the view to the 8 ex- 
1 57 but before we reached las Veutas, we had loſt 
of the ſnowy mountains, which ſeparate the two 
Caſtilles. Under favourable eifcumſtances of air and 
levation, I think they muſt be ſeen more than 2 
hundred miles. The foil is 4 ooſe ſand of quartz, 
and the rock is granite. It is ploughed with two aſſes 
or two mules ; and wherever it is watered by narias, 
roduces plenty of corn. The wine is excellent, and 
t, great abundance. The village of Lapicbe \ is wretch- 
ed; and the people appear half ſtarved, although 
1 crops. can never be diſa ppointed by the want 00 
rain, for in the ſpace of about N acres, | I counted 
More than thirty norias. 


* „ , . T5 
* 


The Venta is in the old Spaniſh ſtile. It is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length; and, independent of 
A communicating ſhed, or xenchouſe, not more than 

ten feet wide. At one end is a chimney, by way of 
3 ten feet ſquare, with an hearth 1 in the middle, 
ſurrounded on three ſides by a bench, upon which the 
muletiers fit by day, and lie down to fleep by night; 
but by no means ſeparated from the long range of 
ables, that with primitiye implicity, under one wa 
pitable roof, 
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— -Ignemque Laremque 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra. 
| Juvanas.: 


There i is, 88 to i, a court Fa with a vel 
in the middle of 1 it, and at one end a penthouſe for 


<< 1 vv 
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arts and coaches. The bed-room is over the ſtable, 


Uh and, according to cuſtom, all night long we heard, or 
might have heard, the tinkling bells on the heads of 
our mules, as leaſt as long as they were feeding. | 


Before we went to reſt, we entered into treaty with 
= the curate for early maſs. He ftood for fixteen reals; 
but at laſt; on clofing the bargain, he agreed for eight. 
Had he perſiſted in his demand, we muſt have com- 
WS plicd; becauſe, to hear maſs on holidays in a catholic 
Ws country, is indiſpenſable, and it would not have been 
= convenient for us to ſtop upon the road. 


From las Ventas we deſcended into an extenſive 
plain, bounded by high hills on every ſide, pr 
olives and corn, with ſaffron. At the end of eight 
teagues we came to Manzanares. All the travellers 
on this road were well armed; and three monumental 
croſſes proved that their fears were not ill founded. 
It was Sunday, yet many ploughs were working. 
Their crops are watered by numerous norias. 


Manzanares has one thouſand eight hundred fami- 


lies, fix thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-eight fouls, 
which proportion is itſelf a ſufficient index of their 
poverty. The houſes are built with mud, and the 
poor are almoſt naked. In the church we ſaw four 
_ good pictures. a | 


The Caſtle, with a conſiderable eftate, and the 
tithes, all belong to the knights'of Calatrava, and are 
held by the infant don Antonio, yielding him a re- 
venue of thirty thouſand ducats, or /. 3, 295 per an- 
num. We examined the premiſes, viewed the ex- 
tenſive granaries, and taſted the rich variety of wines. 
The ſteward was ſending ſome to court, for the table 
of the infant, which appeared to me, without excep- 


tion, the beſt” in Spain. It kad the flavour of the 


richeſt 
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richeſt burgundy, with the ſtrength and body of the 
moſt generous. port. After praifing this wine, and 
thanking the ſteward for his civilities, we purſued our 
walk till the cloſe of day; when, at qur return to 
the poſada, we had the happineſs of finding more 
than three gallons of this wine lodged there, — al- 
ready depoſited in our botas, or leather bottles, for 
the journey. Unfortunately, the two coachmen ſoon 
diſcovered its peculiar excellence, and, by their aſſiſ- 
tance, we finiſhed in one day, what I had perſuaded 
myſelf would ſerve ys Tere. 
The poſada is more comfortable, 1 upon a larger 
ſcale than common, with two and thirty beds, all 
upon the ground. floor. The building is about one 
hundred and eighty feet long, hy thirty-ſix or forty 
wide, with one long range through the middle for 
: coach-houſe and ſtable, from which the kitchen 1s 
ſcarcely ſeparated by a partial ſkreey. The bed- 
rooms to the right and left, are about ſixteen feet by 


fourteen, each after the -ypangth faſhion, furniſhed . 
with four beds. 


| On Monday, 10 h F ehruary, we left Manzanares 
early in the morning, paſſing through a level country 
12 Nane at the diſtance of four leagues, to din- 

The ſoil is ſand with gravel, producing ſome 
5 and much wine, but moſtly corn. The norias 


are well 4 with the _—_ wheel i Iron in- 
Read of wood. 


The rock is all. | 
In che way we pale two monumental croſſes. 
id aldepenas i 15 famous for good wine, which i is ſent 
chie 72 to Madrid; but whenever the navigation 


ſhall be opened, as Propoſed, to Seville, this, with 
LT, many 
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amy other curious wines, the produce of La Mancha, 
ini find its way to England, and will be in great re- 
Wu. In this town are ſeven thouſand ſix hundred 
na fiſty one ſouls. „ 


From hence we paſſed through Santa Cruz, and 
then began to aſcend among rough uncultivated hills, 
till we took up our lodging at La Conception de A. 
muradiel. This little village, of thirty-ſix families, is 
e firſt we meet with in the new ſettlements of the 
ierra Morena. It was built A. D. 1781. 


The inn ſurrounds a court yard of ninety feet by 
cy, with a coach houſe adjoining, of one hundred 
and fifty feet by forty, and has ſtables in proportion. 
The rooms are well fitted up, each with a chimney, 
and two alcoves for beds. Above theſe are the apart- 
ments of the adminiſtrator, his deputy, and his ſer- 
voants; with extenſive granaries, and a corridor, form- 
ing a communication around it. Every thing here is 
upon the king's account, and of courſe, little atten- 
WE tion is paid to travellers. They gave me, for the firſt 
| time in Spain, dirty ſheets; but, after ſome remon- 
ſtrances, the adminiſtrator lent me a clean pair of his 


8 
| Every ſettler has ninety fanegas of land in emphi- 
teſts, or as a copyhold, paying only the tithes to the 


King, and twelve quartos, or about three pence ac- 


PL 


knowledgement for the houſe. | 
Bread ſells for eight quartos and an half a pound. 
Ram anittory ten quartos. 
Beef they have none. 
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Wine is two Nee the quartillo, or about b 
pence ſieriing the gallon. 


Santa Elena 1s peopled chiefly with Giving: "| : 
the vicinity we met with numerous cottages, not col- | 
lected together, but ſcattered over the country, ac- 
eording to the plan recommended by the Abbe Ray- 
nal; but they ſoon diſcovered, what in this inſtance 
he ſeems to 1 overlooked, that man 1s happier in 
ſociety, and therefore gave up this mode of OE: 


ment for villages. 


The country is highly cultivated; yet ſo many 
trees are left, that the whole, at a little FRE a. 
pears like an extenſive foreſt. 


They plough with cows, and make diſpatch. In 
this part of S and indeed all through Andalucia 
and La Mancha, milk, butter and cheeſe, appear to 
have no value, or at leaſt it may be faid that in thoſe 
provinces they have no dairies, and very ſeldom milk 
their cows. Gazpacho ſeems to ſupply the place of 
buttermilk and whey among the peafants, who during 
the heat of ſummer live chiefly on a mixture of bread, 
vinegar and oil. There can be no doubt that as the 
country improves in cultivation, they will learn to 
derive a profit from their milk. 


In one cottage we ſaw tame partridges. Theſe are 
trained, like decoy ducks, to collect others. 


In the higher regions of the Sierra we find the 
granite; but, as we deſcend, the ſchiſt again appears, 
with limeſtone and gypſum. 


At noon we came to Carol, the capital of theſe 
new ſettlements. 


- 
* 


Their 
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Their founder, P. Pablo de Olavidè, is a native 
„ 1 4 f Peru, who, 8 protected by count d' Aranda, 
as made at c of Madrid, and afterwards 
bp Ta tente de Seville. Whilſt in this employment, he 
onceived the idea of introducing agriculture and arts 
n the deſerted mountains of the Sierra, where rapine 
ud violence had for ages eſtabliſhed their dominion. | 
WET he difficulty was to procure ſettlers. One Turrigel, 
f Bavaria, contracted for fix thouſand huſbandmen; 
vor, inſtead of men trained to agriculture, he brought 
och vagabonds, who all either died or were diſperſed, 
vichout advancing the work for which, at an im- 
3} pnenſe 9 they had been brought. 


Settlers were then invited from all parts of Ger- 
many, and, in order to encourage emigration from 
= thoſe hives, every new comer, on application, re- 
= ccived a lot of land, a houſe, two cows, one aſs, five 
= ſheep, as. many goats, fix hens with a. cock, one 
„ pregnant fow, a lough and a pick-axe, with other 
emoluments of inferior value. They begin with fifty 
fanegas of land, of ten thouſand ſquare feet each; 
and when they have cultivated theſe, they receive 
fifty more, free of all rent for the firſt ten years, and 
after that period, ſubject to the royal tithes. No 
propriczor can alienate his land to one who is. in poſ- 
eſſion of a lot, in order that the farms may never be- 
come either too little, or two big. They are not 


rmitted to ns either near to a morals or to ſtag- 
| nant water. 


— 


The ſoil about Carolina conſiſts chiefly of ſand; 
2nd the rock is either limeſtone or gypſum. 


They produce olives, oil, wine, filk, wheat, 1 
ley, rye, oats, pews! Indian wheat, and lentils, 


MT nb They 


ut 


of Conſidering that all theſe were aſſembled and eſta- 


bo C = 

They have no manufactures, and therefore cannot We 
profitably employ all their people. Hence it is, that Wl 
thefe new ſettlements ſwarm with half naked beggar, nn 


The 8 at 2 ettled 1 in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, will appear from the government returns, and 
are as follows: unmarried men, two thouſand three 
hundred and eighty-eight; unmarried women, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-four ; married men, 
one thouſand fix hundred and twenty; married wo- 
men, one thouſand fix hundred and nine; widows, 
| three hundred and eighteen ; widowers, two hundred "vp 
and nine; total ſeven thouſand eight hundred and ſixty- 
eight. Of theſe, the huſbandmen are one thouſand Wl 
ſeven hundred and eighty-four ; day labourers, four 
hundred and eleven; artiſans, one hundred and ſeven- 
ty-two; ſervants, three hundred and fixty-fix ; em- 
ployed by the crown, one hundred and eighteen. 


bliſhed in leſs than ten years, we muſt admire the 
energy and zeal of Olavide, They have been col- 
lected, at a vaſt expence, from diſtant countries, and 
enjoy ſingular immunities, yet the colony is far from 
proſpering. The reaſon. of this muſt be ſought for, 
either in the climate, the ſoil, the government, the 
morals of the people, or in the want of a market for 
the plus of their produce, 


it i is allowed that no country, if the climate } is un- 
healthy, or if the foil is barren, if it wants corn and 
cattle, or if it is deſtitute of fewel, can be populous ; 
but, in the Sierra, exce tertians, they are ſubject 
to few diſeaſes; the foil is certainly productive both in 
fruits and herbage, and it abounds with wood. Sup- 
poſing the met of a country to be either weak 
or vicious, the peafant having no certainty of protec- 
tion for his * on and for his property, the moſt A | 
tile 
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e il, notwithſtanding repeated efforts to increaſe, 
population, will be deſerted. Or, ſhould. the mo- 
de corrupt, the people will not increaſe and mul- 
, ; the births will not fill up the vacancies made by 
eam; and, to keep up the population, emigrants” 
aut be invited from more prolific nations. But nei- 
er is it from theſe cauſes that the Sierra languiſhes, 
cauſe the people are ſelf-governed,, that is to ſay, 
ee villages unite to chooſe a ſenate for the admi- 
cation, both temporal and ſpiritual; and as for 
uy, with its attendant vices, it is yet unknown. 
ee muſt refer, therefore, to the want of a market, 
r the unproſperous condition of this new, this ſe- 
eeſtered colony. f. 


Phe principles, thus briefly ſtated, are confirmed 
che experience of all nations. In favourable cir- 
aomſtances, a country, not fully peopled, will double 
numbers at leaſt every five and twenty years. When- 
er, therefore, inſtead of thus advancing, a defec- . 
oe population is at a ſtand, or going backwards, we 
ay be certain that, if ſought for, ſome of the cau- 
s above ſuggeſted will be diſcovered. E 


who 


At Carolina we met with comfortable rooms in a 
WP ofadz, which is kept by a Frenchman, and fared 
Wumptuouſly. It was February 20th, yet we had 
eauliflowers and green Peas. we _ 


The people in this diſtrict being ſubject to agues, 
and to ſuch intermittents, as, when neglected, ſoon 
orn putrid, I looked about for ſtagnant water, and 
tor marſh miaſma; but I could find none, and am 
herefore fatisfied, that theſe diſeaſes may ariſe from 
other cauſes, beſide thoſe which have been commonly 
bſſigned, — ET 
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Thus far the road through the Sierra is excellent, 1 
but all beyond is in a ſtate of nature. 1 


About two leagues | from Carolina is Guadaroman, 1 


village compriſing one hundred families, each poſ- 1 3 
ſeſſing its fanegas of land. It is ſituated on a nl 


ne declivity, by the fide of a purling brook, in a 

rtile ſpot, which is chequered with corn fields and 
little groves of ilex. The diſtant hills are beautifully Wl 
varied in their forms, and covered with wood. The 
foil is ſandy, and the trees are healthy; yet the inha- 
bitants ſuffer much by intermittent fevers. _ 


They have no beef. Mutton is ſeventren quarts, or 5 3 
four pence three farthings the pound of two and thirty Wl 
ounces; and bread is half that price. 


The inhabitants are chiefly Germans, who, both by 
their induſtry and frugality do credit to their country. 


As we increaſe our diſtance from this little colony, 
we loſe ſight of every thing which marks the reſidence Wn 
of man; but, in approaching Bailen, we paſs through 
immenſe plantations of the olive, belonging, 5 7 
that village, and a vaſt extent of country round it, to 

the counteſs of Penafiel. In the way we ſee Banos 
with its caſtle, ſituated on a hill, and commanding 2 
diſtant proſpect. Having quitted Bailen, we entered 
a reſt. and at the top of a hill ſaw one monumental 
croſs ; then, leaving Zoguega, with its convent, to the 
right, we came to the venta of Sequaca; and after 
dinner, ſometimes traverſing extenſive foreſts of the 


ex, ac others meeting with plantations of the olive, 
we came to Andujar. 


The rock, wherever it is laid bare by torrents, ap- 


pears to be hard granite, of — ſpecies, both oſ 
the red and of the white. | 5 
| Andujar 
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_—_= 4:djar is fituated in a rich and highly cultivated 
ain. It numbers fix thouſand eight hundred fami- 
es, five parith churches, and ten convents, but has no 
anufacture. The caſtle carries the marks of great 
Wciquity ; it was taken from the Moors, A. D. 1225, 
Sy Ferdinand III. furnamed El Santo. | 


—_ Thurſday, February 22, at five in the morning, 
oben we left Andujar, after croſſing the bridge over 
ie Guadalquivir, and entering a plantation of olives, 
y companions each cocked his piſtol, and held it to 
ie window, whilſt a ſoldier, with his gun, walked by 
or ſide, and the coachmen were charged inſtantly 'to 
op, if any one appeared. Theſe precautions, I ap- 
chend, were needleſs, becauſe it was well known 
that we were armed; but as ſeveral robberies. had 
WWbeen committed near the city, they thought it right 
co be upon their guard. At break of day, as we 
advanced into a more open country, our apprehen- 
ions vaniſhed, and the piſtols were uncocked. 


All the hills we croſſed, bounding the river to the 
north, are covered with ſmooth, round, limeſtone 
WE gravel, and ſome flints; but in approaching to Del 
Carpio, the. rock appears formed of filicious grit 
= with mica, evidently from decompoſed granite. 


= . In D a Carpio are ſeven hundred and fifty houſes, 
= with an old caſtle, a poſt-houſe, and a well built 
= polada. Ls Ny | 


As ſoon as we arrived, we paid our reſpects to the 
corregidor, and ſhewed him our paſſports, in order to 
ſecure a good reception at our inn. The reaſon of 
this precaution was, that .one of our companions had 
formerly quarrelled with the good man of the inn, 
and had cauſed him to be ſent to priſon, for attempt- 
ing to ſtab him with a knife, The man kept out af 

FCS ſight, - 
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ſight, but his wife was determined to take revenge. 
It was little -ſhe could-do ; but all ſhe could, ſhe did, 
to teſtify her reſentment. For this purpoſe ſhe al. 
hencd us a miſerable room, with four mattreſſes, each 
ing its corner, and ſtretched upon the floor. 
Fearing to be devoured by fleas, I choſe rather to 
ſleep in our carriage. In the middle of the night the 
treading of a foot awakened my attention ; and, - as 
there was a lamp, I looked out to fee who was in mo- 
tion. My ſituation rendered me inviſtble, and the 
light enabled me clearly to diſcern every thing that 
paſſed. The perſon who was moving was a muleteer, 
and his object was to fee what he could ſteal. For 
this purpoſe he examined the kitchen, then viſited the 
paſſage communicating with the bed-rooms, and tried 
at every door, but finding them all faſtened, he came 
to the coach; where ſeeing me, he fled back i into the 
ſtable, and hid himſelf. 
Proviſions here are cheap: They kill no mutton : 


beef, . and kid, are fixteen Gets a pound con- 
fiſting of thirty-two ounces. ä 


The land in the vicinity is rich. It 98 chiefly 
to the dutcheſs of Alba, and her corregidor admimiſ- 
ters it for her. He appears to manage well. The 
plantations of olives are extenſive, and the -trees are 
not, like thoſe of the counteſs of Penafiel round 
Bailen, worn out with age, but 4 and healthy. 


As we draw nigh to Cordova, the higheſt hills are 
covered with flints and bowlder ſtones, or large ſmooth 
tumblers, of limeſtone, ſilicious grit, and granite ; 
and, as we approach the river, we diſcover a bed of 


vel, of all the above ſpecies twelve or fourteen 
cet in chickneß. 6 


Hp ED „baren, 
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For dba is ſituated in a plain of great extent, which 
18 Wc bounded on the ſouth by ſwelling hills cultivated td 
0 their very ſummits, and on the north by a chain of 
1 gged mountains, the continuation of the Sierra 
Morn: Through the midſt of the plain runs the 
3 udalquivir; and the whole country being well 
Wooded; well watered; and well cultivated, cannot be 
Wurpaſſed either in riches or in beauty. Here; for the 
ert time ſince I left Barcelona; I rejoiced: to find the 
g, the orange, and the palm, in great abundance; 
I: is a moſt enchanting ſpot. | | « , 


| This city coritains thirty two chouſind fouls, fours 
e and forty-four conyents: 1922s 


"IE. The firſt ching 1 did dn my rival; vas to preſent = 
myſelf before the intendant, with my letter __ count - 
Florida Blanca. He received me with - politeneſs, 
ad preſſed me to prolong my ſtay; but unfortunately; 
> Thad made engagements; and therefore proceeded the 
next day. All that I could do was to viſit the 
church, and with this I was exceedingly delighted: 
WE Its numerous pillars, arranged in quincunx, app ; 
like a grove of faplings; and are faid to be eight hun- 
dred, but I had not time to count them; yet I ſhould 
We conceive them to be many more. It was 4 moſque: 


The dimenſions are five hundred and ten feet, . 
four hundred and JJ | 


1 740 firuck with 4 tnüdtitnde of gar: fn tr : 
ſtreet ; and, upon inquiry, foon found the cauſe to be 
the miſtaken benevolence of the biſhop; of the ca- 
nons, and of the convents; in diſtributing altns to 
all who aſk; The biſhopric 1 is worth eighty thouſand 
hve hundred ducats, or C. 8,843 pounds ſterling; 8 
annum: Out of this income the biſnop gives money 

every day, alternately to the men and to "his wornen, 
| and on ſome days he has relieved more than ſeven 
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ee 1. be wh e. 
men well armed. In tray 


| F Lafluenced-by hel 
— they unite their forces, and make a tacit agree · 

to ſupport cach other, or at Jeaſt, hy their num 
| the thieves. One of our compe- 
nions,. the; "naval. officer, not Fatibfied with this rein, 
en een 199 the len who aver 
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r captain of a fervant and a guard, hired 
E — eſcorted, we proceeded with con- 
Rs E tence, yet with circumſpection; thinking at leaſt to 
3 ave a view of the villains, who had been robbing on 
= road, but happily we ſaw nothing of them. 


1 * waa the FEY I obſerved. on the FRA 
ee the higheſt hill, at the diſtance of about two le 
rom the Guadalquivir, the furface covered with Re 
older ſtones, df che ſame ſpecies with thoſe wr 
WWnentioned in the 1 to Cordova. Such faſts 
2 ſhould be treaſured: in the memory. WS a 


we came at noon to > Charlatta, a new 9 | 
ud at preſent in its infancy, like thoſe of the Sierta 
Norena. The country is beautiful, the ſoil rich, the 
TE herbage hixuriant, and the oxen large. In the p 

1 had a French cook, and fared well. The price of 
1 Proviſons is here, beef eighteen - quarts, mutton 
WE enty, kid cighteen, bread eleven for a pound of thirty- 

o OUNCES, wine ten q the quartilio. | 


| From hence, alter dinner, we proceeded ana | 
= W owns, admiring their extreme fertlity, of which, in 
2 few cultivated ſpots, we were able to judge by the 
læxuriant crops of beans then in full boſom. Theſe 
were well hoed. Rs we approached Ecija, the face 
of the country improved; cultivation appeared to be 
$ cafried on with ſpirit; the onen became remarkable 


for beauty and for ſize; and the pr Ges 
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The wek b punk Bode, and nag 
the Groot a ge deſcribed, prove to x de 
monſtration that the whole country partook of the 
28 revolution, © to which I ann 0 eee re- 
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Erie is che . from Condens It is delight- Wn 
fully ſituated on the banks of the Xenil, with pleaſam 
walks, ſerving, like thoſe of the great cities in Spain, 
for the evening reſort. It contains twenty eight thou- 
ſand one ice. dat and ſeventy- ſix ſouls, and has fix 
pariſh 8 eight Os OY. conventy, and 


fx hoſpic | 
The necks, bull encecly. of brick, are firted up 


1 old taſte, and crowded with pillars, which are 


loaded with prepoſterous ornaments, and covered with 
gold. The moſt extravagant of all is the church of 
aueſtra Senora del Roſario, in the convent of the Do. 
minicans ; this may ſerve as a e ee 

of; vitiated taſte. r | | 


The Plaza 3 is a fine a. very fpacious 


o 4 


; rea to be admired for its en occupying 
| urn front of ee 0 


"Y 


When we l we und; every. one e 
over a defeat which the king's troops had fu. 
fered the preceding day from the ſmugglers, near one 


hundred of whom, well armed, entering the city, had 


driven away the military, had killed one man, and had 
then, unmoleſted, ſold their ſnuff to the inhabitants. 
This violence was more than uſual, and proceeded 
from the bad policy of government, in raiſing the 

of tobacco from thirty to forty reals the pound, 
whilſt the illicit trader purchaſed. the ſame commodity 
in Portugal for eight. With ſuch encouragement for 
defrauding the revenue, it will never be poſſible to 
prevent this trade; and whilſt men have ſuch power- 
ful inducements to violate the laws, no government, 
how ſtrenuous ſoever its exertions, and how cruel 
ſoever the puniſhment inflicted on offenders, will ever 
be able to maintain a good police. In Spain, unleſs 
it be * with murder, the penalty for * 


Sling 
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ing is commonly a confinement for ſeven or ten 
Cars to hard labour in the preſidios; where, by com- 
; unication with profligate and hardened villains, who 
re under ſimilar correction, they are prepared for the 

erpetration of the moſt atrocious crimes; and, thus 
qualified, they are turned looſe upon the public. Pre- 
ious to this part of his education, the ſmuggler ſel- 
oom robs on the highway, unleſs when he has been 
Dlundered, and is therefore more than commonly diſ- 
eeſſed for want of horſes, of money, or of arms. 
Wo ch circumſtances he becomes outrageous, and 
WW cquently begins with murdering the traveller, whom 
ee means to oo. e 


2 * * 
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755 ; . ; ; ; ie | 
Farmers in this vicinity rent dear, paying com- 


monly two buſhels of wheat and one of barley for 
every buſhel of their ſeed ; or if they pay a ſtipulated 
um of money, it is not immediately to the land- 
owner, but, as under-tenants, to rich land-jobbers; 
end therefore they can expect no moderation. Farms, 
if incloſed, let much higher than thoſe which are open, 
becauſe the latter are hable to be fed by the Merino 
ſheep; whereas, [ſhould they enter the former, one- 
fifth of the number treſpaſſing would be forfeited: 
This, however, proves a never- failing ſource of quar- 
rels and contentions between the occupiers of land 
and thoſe, who may be called graziers, that is, the 
| proprietors of the Merino flock,” who, under the 
ſanction of a peculiar code, claim the privilege of 
feeding, not only in the common paſture, but even in 
plantations of olives. The murders conſequent on 
| theſe quarrels have been more than two hundred in 
the ſpace of a few years; and the litigations have coſt 
the contending parties more than the value, both of 
their ſheep and of their olives. The council of -Caſ- 
| Ulle interfered, in the year 1570, to prohibit | this; 
dut the great ſheep-maſters appeal to their own courts, 
ot 651-200 Hooks e 
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privilege, as granted b mare 2 
ad opprs r lim by fore. , : 


Theoughou: the whole province of Andaluſia, ci- 
ties and boroughs, have immenſe off Hons, in mary WM 
inſtances. extending to the diſtance of three: leagues WA 
' from them. every way, including thus more than two 
hundred thouſand. acres, either of waſte land, or of 
fpch- as might. be cultivated, 1 it were not too remote 
from the habitation. of the farmer. Of theſe, nat 
one-fourth. part is broken up by the plough; and that 
which remains. uncultivated, rather checks than pro- 
motes the breed of cattle. In ſhort, according to the 
opinion of the beſt patriots in Spain, Andaluſia is 
ruined by: high rents, and by common paſtures. 7 
eee de 1 Socſedad nomie. ee 


February 268. At five in the moraing, we we left 9 
4 and followed the Reman cauſeway leading from 
| Cordova to Seville, till we came to Carmona. The 
dountry through which we paſſed belongs to the crown, 
and will be improved as faſt as emigrants can be in- 
dyed. to come..; At. preſent little is cultivated, and 
chat hithe bears the face of wretchedneſs, exhibiting 
ruined"cottages, and half-naked peaſants, We con- 

Varſed with a Frenchman, who had been here eigh- 
teen e curing der period had been. often 
removed from his plantation, beeauſe;, by his dill 

nee and kill, he had improved his allotment, which 
being given to flovens, he was compelled to take new 
land, II is true, they always gave him, what they 
conbdered. as an; equivalent, net intending to injure 
wm, ban meaning only to avail themſelves of his ſu⸗ 
perior application and abilities; yet, in the end, they 

- reduced him to poverty, and broke his ſpirit. This, 
| he informed us, was no uneommon caſe ; and, from 
the: miſery every where viliple in theſe new celonies, 
La inclined to credit his report. 15 1 

> 6 
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3 botanical RE are _— the . the 


3 3 Paphae, and a 1 called lentiſeus. 1 


Corning is built on a declivity, looking down upon 

nich valley, which is bounded by diſtant hills, ex- 
1 cepting col to the ſouth, eee gives 
1 > _ to the Guadalquivir. 


1 It contains twelve thouſand fix hundred and ei ighty- 
1 five ſouls, and includes ſeven pariſh churches, with 
eve convents for men, two for women, and two hoſ- 
3 Win. Here they reckon more than a hundred oil- 
mill 


Eh 0 K. „ > , £55 . 4 


_ As ſoon as we arrived, although the ſun was ſer, I 
ook horſes, and went off for Seville, that 1. 
ea comfortable bed. The diſtance is fix 

= oc about twenty miles, and the charge was olle hun- 
—_ rd and twenty feals, or four-and-twenty ſhillings, 
including the Hcence, hielt muſt always be taken out, 
NY when you begin 4 e with poſt horfes, - | 


5 8 . 


=” being dark, þ could not ſee the eonhtry, bür 1 

found that it was leveh that the ſoil was ſandy, th 
| by the inceſſint eroaking ny T 18 
er du was full 08 nt Wark. | 


3 
rerited with my hovſes, heving travelled che fix I D 

in lice more than twe heurs. Indeed, no horſes can 
move more pleaſtatly, than thoſe of Andaluſia, can 
tering the whole way, without needing either whip or 
ow” bly my lodging Gy e dt co 

; more comtorta an I had 
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SHE. morning after. my arrival I, examined my 

3 letters.. Among the perſons of diſtinction and 

authority to whom I was recommended, I judged, as 

= eccleſiaſtic,. my firſt. attention to be due to the 
C 


ſhop, and therefore 1 haſtencd early to his pa- 
lage. He received me with politeneſs, permitted me 
ho kiſs his ring, made me fit down,” and then, having 


read my letter, he told me, that as long as I conti- 
awed at Seville I muſt ding every day with him, unleſs 


when I ſhould be more agreeably engaged. After 
ſome little © converſation, he deſired to ſee the addreſs 
of my other letters, and calling a page, he ordered 


that 2 coach ſhould be got ready, and that one of his 
Chaplains ſhould attend me,, to deliver my letters, and 

to ſhew me every thing worthy of attention in the 
City. When I left him, he deſiręed me to come back 
to dinner, telling me, that during my ſtay, that coach 
would be wholly at my ſervice. Agreeable to this 
Invitation I returned, and not only dined with him 
that day, but almoſt every day during a fortnight's re- 
fidenec at Seville, I was indeed o en Ne 5 
R 
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ted by other families; but, as it was the ſeaſon of 
ent, and as fiſh, in Spain, never agreed with me, I 
eclined their invitations. At the archbiſhop's table, 
rere many aged perſons, who were ſuppoſed to be in- 
Wm, and therefore for them were provided a variety 
e diſhes, ſuch as others did not feel themſelyes at 
ber to touch. To this circumſtance I reckon my- 
elf indebted for returning health; becauſe, for want 
df cuſtom, and in a weakly condition at oe time, I 
ould never have been able to endure a' faſt which, 
ay the exception of the 4 2 125 18 in 


7 P 
ie? g 


The archbiſhop i is well Il lodged, 0 wid A a hoſi- 
able table. He is quite the man of kon: his 
nanners are engaging, and his converſation lively. 
is uſual company at dinner was his confeſſor, his 
WWE chaplains, his ſecretaries, and a few friends. He wag 
ettended by his pages, who are generally young men 
of family, recommended to his s patronage, and edu- 
WE cated under his inſpection. The librarian ſometimes 
(at down at the table, at other times waited behind a 
chair. He was commonly my guide, and with him L, 
viſited A, ret corner r of 255 city. 


Krill flarids 0: on the ws of ths Guadalauivir, in 
| the midſt pf a rich, and, to the eye, a boundleſs plain. 
It is ſurrounded by a wall of more than a league in 
| circumference, ' with one hundred and ſeventy-ſix 


towers. Over one of the gates is the 3 ins 
{cription : | 


Condidit 8 renovavit Julius Urbem, - 
2 1 n une Fernandus Tres ew. | 


# ie 2 


Which 0 over r another gate, is his cranſlted 


* 
Tie 


— | | Hercules! 
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” © Hercules me edificd; z; 0 „ e er 
De Mures y torres altas; ; 
V el Rey ſanto me gand 
Gon Gro Poona de W 


Wie an 1 
1 eg by the Wt 
| a the walls, tac One ave ovcked, and of 
dock af the face time. | 


Seville is fad to contain n eighty thouſand two hun. 


or the public edifices, the arg to demand axtention 
is_the cathedral, 2 building of ſingular 
e e A Guever 
the Moor. He made ie originally two hundred 
r A. D. 3568, it was raiſed one 
hundred and is therefore, at preſent, 2 


wanted; becauſe the inclined plain is ſo 

that a horſe might trot from 1 to the top; 
at the fame time it is fo ſpacious, that two horſemen 
may ride abreaſt. On the top of this tower is the 
Giraldz, Nr which, with its palm- 
branch, r 
reſt variation of the wind, 


The dimenſions of the cathedral are four. TEA 
and twenty feet, by two hundred and ſixry=three ; and 
the height is one hundred and twenty-ſix. It was 
built A. D. 1401. It receives light by fourſcore win- 
dows with painted he the work of Arnao- of Flan 
5 each of yhich coſt one thouſand ducats. 


dred and fifty feet. It has no ſteps, 2 
cent, 
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TY The weaſutes of this chureh are ine ſtimable: one 
1 | lar is wholly filver, with all Its ornaments, as are the 
es, large 4s lig, of S. Lidore and S. Leander, 
ad a ecuſtodia ar tabernacle: for the hoft, more than 


bor yards digh, adorncd with eight and forty columns; 


yet theſe. are triſling in value, when compared with 
the gold and precious ſtunes depoſited by the piety and 
zeal of cathalicy during the period: in which all the 
wealth. of a newly-diſcavered world flowed into this 
= city. The profuſion of gold, of filver, and af gems, 
= would be more ftriking, were not the attention ocru- 
5 pied and loft in admiratiom of innumerable pictures, 
me works of theſe Spaniſh: maſters who flouriſhed, 
immediately after the revival of the art, in Seville. 
Every chapel preſerves ſame. monuments of their 
= _pcrior ſkill. Of cheſe, the maſt conſpicuous are of 
Us de Vargas, and of Fr. Zurbaran, but chieffy of 
A By the laſt is a Nativity in the chapel of 
3 oneeption, and, near che foat,- S. An- 
So chony of Padua, with the Baptiſfm of Chriſt. In the 
= principal ſacriſty, are his much- adtnired pictures of S. 
== [fidore, with his brother S. Leander; and in another 
acriſty, his Holy Family, with an Ecce homo, by 
Morales. The chapter-houſe is wholly devoted” to 
Murillo, and the chapel of 8. Peter is given up to 
Zurbaran. The works of es Vargas are diſ- 
porſed in various places; hut his mous picture, called 
de la Gamba, is in a chapeh near the gate of 8 rag: 
topher, and merits particular attention. | 


To the eathedral belongs a hᷣbrary of teeny tlidu- 
ſand volumes, collected by Hernando, ſon to Chriſto- 
bal Colon, the firſt diſcoverer of America, a man of 
taſte, and much admired in his day for learning. It 
is to be lamented, that modern pubhcations have not 
been added to fm ng what was o well e by 
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I was much pleaſed with the conſtruction of a wy 
organ, containing five thouſand three hundred p 
with one hundred and ten ſtops, which latter, 2 the 
builder told me, is fifty more than are in the famous 
one of Harlem; yet, fo ample are the bellows, that, 
when ſtretched, they fupply the full organ fifteen mi- 
nutes. The mode of filling them with air is ſingular; 
for inſtead of working with his hands, a man walks 
backwards and forwards along an inclined plain of 
about fifteen feet in length, which is balanced in the 
middle on its axis; under each end is a pair of bel- 
lows, of about ſix feet by three and an half. Theſe 
communicate with five other pair united by a bar; 
and the latter are fo contrived, that when they are in. 
. danger of being overſtrained, a valve is liſted UP, and 

gives them relief. - Paſſing ten times Ents ay in- 
Clined plain fills all theſe veſſels, =_ 


In the cathedral are eighty- two e at weh are 
faid daily five hundred maſſes. The annual conſump- 
tion is fifteen hundred arrobas of wine, __ hun- 
dred of oil, e thouſand, 


The wealth belonging to "this IND may be + oft 
mated by! the . THe that are eng by it. 


The archbiſhop; with . of three died 
thouſand ducats; or, in rling, 1. 5 thirty-three 
thouſand pounds a year, 


Eleven dignitaries, who wear the mitre on high fel- 
Di ny bur not equally, . for. 


Forty canons of forty thouſand reals, or about four 
Hundred N each, per annum. | 


STE * 


Twenty prebendaries ich an income of thirty 
8 reals each. 5 


T wenty- 
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9 51 u minor canons, at twenty ang: reals f 
5 each. Wee 


Beſide theſe, che "ot twenty 1 called 
veinteneros, with three aſſiſtants, called Sochantres, 
to beadles, one maſter of the ceremonies, with a 
_ dcputy, three attendants to call the roll and mark the 
WF abſences, thirty-ſix boys for ſinging and for the fer- 
vice of the altar, with their rector, vice rector, and 

muſic maſters; nineteen chaplains, four curates, four 
confeſſors, twenty- three muſicians, and four ſupernu- 
meraries; in all, two mngred and thirty-five. Tt 
Many of the convents are remarkable for the beauty 
of their architecture; but, in Seville, the eye covets 
only pictures, and amidſt che profuſion of theſe, it 


= overlooks works, which, in other ſituations, would 
WT rivet the attention, and every where fixes on the pen- 
aof Murillo. His moſt famous performances are in 
= the Hoſpital de 1a Caridad, and, ſuited to the inſtitu- 


tion, expreſs ſome act of charity; ſuch as, the mira- 
cle of the Loaves and Fiſhes; the Smiting of the 
== Rock in Horeb; the Pool of Betheſda; the Recep- 
ton of the returning Prodigal; Abraham addreſſing 
the three angels, and preſſing them to enter his habi- 
tation; the Deliverance of Peter from the Priſon; and 
Charity, in the perſon of Elizabeth, waſhing the 
wounds and curing the diſeaſes of the poor. Beſide 
theſe,” in the ſame hoſpital, is the, Annunciation of the 
bleſſed Virgin; and two little pictures, the c one of * | 
infant Jeſus, the other of Os 


The church of the Capuchins is richly urniſtied 
with his works; and, altho neg in theſe = compoſi- 
tion is more ſimp le than . former, yet they may 
be conſidered as hs of the beſt of his produCtions. 
Eleven of his pictures are to be ſeen in a chapel called - 
de * vera Cruz, belonging to the Franciſcans. Theſe 
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do much credit to his pencil; and, ane ie or to 5 
them, are many preſerved in other convents; ſuch as, Wl 
an Ecce homo, and the bleſſed Virgin, with the in- 
fant- Jeſus, in the church of the Carmelives; the 
Flight into Egypt, in that of la Merced Calzada; a 
2 r Maria de Ja blanca; and 
S. Auguſtin writing, with S. Thomas of Villanueva, 
himſelf 0 clothe the poor, in the convent 
of the Auguftin friars, near the gate of Carmano. In 
| opinion, the moſt maſterly of all his works is in 
the refeftory of an hoſpital deſigned for the reception 
of ſuperannuated prieſts. It repreſents an ange 
ing a baſket to the infant Jeſus, who, ſtanding. 


priefts. preſemation ever approached 

r © veal life, ev if e foe more ex- 
prefſion, chan glows upon that canvaſs. In the paro- 
in chi of Santa Cruz, are two pictures in a ſu- 
rior ſtile, a Stabat Mater dolorofa, which excels in 
ſoftneſs; and the famous deſcent from the 

which Murillo was ac- 

exltomed) daily to admire, OR IRE; * 
ö e he was buried. 


_ This great Per was born re D. 1615 and died 
| in 1682. eo 


- His name finnds high is allows but e form an 
| adequare idea of his excellence, every convent ſhould 
de viſited, where he ns e ebe meth 
ſuperior ſkill. 


In exactueſs of imitation he was equalled; in clara 
obſcuro, and in reffected lights, d. e pe by 
Velazquez; „„ eee 
A and ſoftnets. 
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in viſiting the convents, and in viewing their pic- 


WS tures, IL had che happinets to have for my guide D. 
73 — de Bruna, 2 gentleman diſtinguiſned for his 
gment and his ate, who had ftudied the peculiar 
= cxcellence of every maſter, and was perfectly ac- 
e inted with the merit of cach work. He bas him- 
3 far a well-diſpoſcd- collection of the beſt Spaniſh 
painters, Natives of Seville, or educated theres fuch 
as, Luis de Vargas, Velazquez, Zurbaran, Valdez, 
ad Murillo, beſide many of che Teaban ou 8 The: 
9 Flemiſh ſchools. — 


{The hou in which ay 


are den Ps 5 


which he lives, was once the reſidence of Moorth 
_ kings, and, as ſuch, was called Alcazar. It is an 
_ regular building, but eommodious and. pleaſantly 


ed, compriding many large and well-proportioned 


WS vellers, I ſhall not add to their de ons. 
gaden is fingular, and, having retained its priſtine 
= torm, it is meant to ſerve as a model of the Moorifh 
nue. It is laid out in alleys, with clipped myrtle 
edges, and in the middle of the parterres are ſingle 
trees eut into the form of warriors, with ſpiked clubs. 
Its principal fruits are oranges and jemons. The 
whole of this pleaſure - garden, together with che pa- 
lace and the court yard, is ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
2 mg ng with, but much higher = 
city wall; and beyond this is an orange · grove 
conſiderable extent. For the winter and for the 
ſpring, there. ARG arts e 


In ſpeaking of 8 I have: confined- Well 
chiefly to Murillo, becauſe of his ſuperior excellence, 
and becauſe Seville, the place of his natfvity, may be 
conſidered as the principal depoſitory of his works: 
But although eminent, he, by no means ſtand alone. 


— —— 4 4 OEM Ne - the, 


1 


rooms. eee 


1 once famous A in which 1 enn at - 


— 
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the deginhing of the ſixteenth century, when firſt the 
treaſures of the weſtern continent were brought to Se- 
ville, has produced a multitude of good © painters: 
Among theſe, ſtand foremoſt Pedro de Villegas, the 
father af this ſchool, Luls de Vargas, Velazquez, 
Herrera, Roelas, Juan de el Caſtillo, Zurbaran, 
Franciſco Pacheco, Alonſo Cano, and n with 
many others univerſally admired. | 


The worles of theſe great maſters, and 6K various 
foreigners, as well as of native Spaniards, are-to be 
met with, not only in the churches, but in the houſes 
of the principal inhabitants. Among theſe, I viſited 
the collections of the marquis of Moſcoſo, of D. 
Pedro de Caſtro, and of D. Donato de Arenzana. 
In the poſſeſſion of the latter is, perhaps, the moſt 
repreſentation that was ever painted upon 
canvaſs: it is a lamb, by Zurbaran, with which Ve- 
_— was ſo much ſtruck, that he took the pairs to 
This 1 had ſeen in the poſſeſſion of D. Fr. 

de — but when I had viewed the original, the 
copy, much as I had before admired it, funk in my 
eſtimation. D. Donato has, beſide this, a head 
by Morales, a conception by Guido, a moſt incom- 
le portrait of S. Ignatius Loyola by Careno; 
the Deſcent from the Croſs by Luis de IP and 

the death of Abel by Bobadilla. Be 


MEG erent [ther SAS 1pon Kr 
_ tenfive ſcale belongs to the 3 It contain? 
fifteen cloiſters, many of which are elegant and ſpa- 
cious, with apartments for two hundred monks; but 
at preſent tlie y have only one hundred and forty in 
their community. Theſe, uke all of their older; 
are 'fed by charity, and are much favoured by the 
le. Their annual expenditure is more than four 
es thouſand reals, or in ſterling about four 
thouſand pounds, amounting to twenty-eight pounds 
* ſhillings, and five pence for each, But then 
out 
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out of chis muſt be deducted the expence- 18 wine, 
Oil, and wax, with the alms diſtributed er to — 
T Poor, which al e 1s conſiderable.” e 


K. N 


Not one 2 "thi convents is "ecfinlly fee dd as 
this, more eſpecially during: the forty 4 of Lent. 
In the principal cloiſter, Which is entirely incloſed by 
2 multitude of little chapels, are repreſented, in four- 
teen pictures, each called a fation, all the ſufferings 

of: of the Redeemer. - Theſe are fo arranged as to mark 

given diſtances by walking round the chiſter, from = 
_ ert to the ſecond, and ſo in order to the reſt.” 
mem is mentioned the number of ſteps taken by 41 
Lord between the ſeveral incidents of his paſſion in 
his way to Calvary, and theſe preciſely are the paces 
meaſured for the penitents in their. progreſs from one 
ſtation to another. Over one. is the following in- 
ſeription: * This ſtation conſiſts of 1,087 ſteps. 

e Hete the bleſſed Redeemer fell a ſecond time under 

e the Weight of his eroſs, and here is to be gained 
| «the indulgence of ſeven years and forty quarantines. 
e Mental prayer, the Paternoſter and the Ave Maria.“ 
This may ſerve as an example for the reſt. I ob- 
ſerved men, women, and children, rich and poor, 
going their rounds, ſome ſolitary, others in little 
groups, repeating aloud their Latin prayers, and 
reg at every Wan in e ſucceſſion. 


Among al the hoſpitals 1 was. moſt pleaſed wich 
that of la Sangre, deſigned for the reception of fe- 
male patients. The front is elegant, and the ſculp- 
ture is much to be admired, more eſpecially the three 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The wards - 
are e and the ern is remarkable _ neat- 


neſs. 


Fer Lindlined to ET in my 3 2 
public buildings, the Torre del Oro, the Plaza de 


Vor. U. ; ; G Toros, b : 
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Toros, the . with its four hundred and ten 
arches, but more eſpecially the Exchange, would af. 
ford me ample ſcope. The latter, planned by Herrera 
ha D. 1598,)and worthy of its great architect, is 2 
of two hundred feet, with a corridor or 

ious gallery round it, adorned with Ionic columm, 
and n an equal amber of Doric. IS 


The univerſiry 1 was Gunded. in 3 1 * | and 
ſoon roſe. into conſideration. The name of Arias 
Montanus, who lies buried at the eonvent of S. Jago, 
is alone ſufficient to give celebrity to this ſeminary. 
His tranſlation of the holy. Scriptures will be valued BR 
by the learned, as long as the Seriptures .themielves Wl 
ſhall. be the Objects of veneration to mankind. The 
e, of ances: eee, Ne is about five hundred. 


Ive cies as. Seuiilo. wither Evorite inftiturion 

22 2 „ 
e arts 

and his ceconomical ſociety of the friends of - their 

country. Both theſe —— been attended with ſuc- 

ceſs, and have given aſſiſtance not only to the arts, 

but to agriculture, to manufactures, and to com- 


merce. About two hundred pupil attend the for- 
mer. 


The oa monies is muff To this I nad 
particular attention. The edifice, elegant and ſimpł- 
in its form, is about ſix hundred feet by four hundred 
and eighty, and not leſs than ſixty feet in height, wit! 
four regular fronts, incloſing twenty-eight quadran- 
gles. It coſt thirty-ſeven millions of reals, or about 
three hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds. At pre- 
ſent, no more than ſeventeen hundred workmen are 
employed, and one hundred horſes or mules; but for- 
- merly, three thouſand men were engaged, and near 
| tour; funded horſes. This falling off is attributed to 

i miſmanagement, 
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= miſmanagement, and to the reluctance with which they 
WE conſented to deſtroy their damaged tobacco. They 


WY Have now changed their ſyſtem; and, nor many days 


; | before my arrival, they condemned to the flames fif- 


deen thouſand pounds weight as unfit for uſe. Let 


the high price of the commodity reſtrains the ſale; 
for, ſince they raiſed the tobacco from thirty to forty 


WT rcals, that is, from about fix to eight ſhillings a pound, 


che demand has gradually leſſened. From the year 
1780, the annual fale has been, of tobacco from 
Brazil, one million five hundred thouſand pounds, 
WW purchaſed from the Portugueſe, at three reals. a 
beſide cigars to a very conſiderable amount. They 
Wy have lying by them, more than five millions of ſnuff 
W unſold; but, as it will not ſuffer by age, they are not 
WW uncay at this accumulation. Beſide the peculiar 


kind of ſnuff, wich which Spain was accuſtomed to 


ſupply the market, they have lately introduced the 
manufacture of rappee. There was a nereſſity for 
this, in order to put a ſtop to an illicit trade; for 

whilſt the king was ſelling at ſixty, and ſometimes at 
fourſcore reals a pound, the ſmugglers ſold the ſame 
commodity at forty, having themſelves purchaſed it 


m France, from the farmers of tobacco, at fifteen; 


but, now that government ſells good rappee at twenty- 
four reals, the ſmuggler's profit will not compenſate 
for the riſk. In this branch alone are employed, at 
preſent, two hundred and twenty people, old and 
young, with ſixteen, mules; but they mean to puſh 
their trade, when they can get a ſufficient quantity of 
tobacco, and to engage five times as many hands. 
The operations are SS before the rappee is 
fit for market, that they require a multitude of work 
men. » Whilſt ſome are employed. to unbind the little 
bundles of tobacco, others are occupied in picking 
0. ee eee 


4 A JOURNEY 
are engaged in in dying, others either in firainirig ahd 
fling;*or in ſpinning the leaf into ropes and wind- 
p ing ir uß into rollers to be faggoted and Preſſed, 
a parcel of eighteen” inches Jong „and two and an 
half inches in diameter, will mos pounds. Theſe Wn 
operations being finiſhed, it is Hid in heaps to ſwear Wl 
mne months; after Which, it is cut and fifted,* then Wl 
grated, once more lifted, and e packed f in ca- 
ABiſters for E. 


Feat ODER e 2 : 2 
Al the en pl FER ak at the NE 
and, when they go out, are ſo ſtrictiy examined, tha: 
they have little charice of being able to conceal robac- 
eo; yet they ſometimes venture to hide it about their 

erſons- An officer and a guard is always attending 

"take delinquents into cuſtody; and, that they map 
proven —_— no workman i is Tarrant to enter 


Fr . 44 


erk a decor wid 
— of oo e reals Are and fifry-four 
APerzor officers, ated by as = ny” fubordinate to 
them.” 1. 334 * wy 74 FAT "$240 2 


5 xp | oh 


\ -'S 1 | Saas 

erer ae their Gu Nay” H like e mil 
each conſiſtifig of a ſtone- roller, moved by a large 
Horſe; or mile, with the traces faſtened to a 1 of 
Sight feet in length, in the angle of forty-five de- 
Stees, conſequentiy loſing preciſely half his force. 
endeavouted to explain this to the officer who con- 
ducted me through tf e works, but he could not com- 
prehend it. He is brother to the unfortunate young 
woman, who, in the year 1774 at S. Lucar, bled 
before the altar, z victim to the unhallowed paſſion, 
with Which her beauty had inſpired the prieſt. This 
wreteh, whilſt receiving her habitions had declared 
1 her lover; but, at haſt, enraged at the obſti- 
3s nate 


x 
1 52 


+ wo. Air... BO 9. fog. 


The filk manufacture was formerly conſiderable in 
Seville. When Ferdinand III. ſurnamed el Santo, 
| (in the year 1248) entered the city, he found, as iʒt 
| is faid, ſixteen thouſand looms, which employed a hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand perſons; and ſuch was the po- 


their fellow citizens were gone. 
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(ate refiſtance;of 2 virtuous mind, he, turned his back 
upon the altar, where he had been partaking of the 
Conſecrated bread, and ſtabbed her, in the preſence: 
oc her mother. For this moſt atrocious of all crimes, 
he was- ſhocking to relate! — ſuffered to live in ba- 


niſhment at Porto Rico.. ft 


1 


* 
1 
bt * 


pulacion of the city, that the Moors, who leſt it when 
it was ſurrendered to the Chriſtians, were four hun- 
dred thouſand, beſide multitudes who died during a 
ſixteen months ſiege, and many who remained 'after 


2 * 1 g þ - 


Alſonzo, ſurnamed el Sabio, ſeeing the importance 


Y of this manufacture, gave it every poſſible encourage- 


ment; and, trade being chiefly confined to Seville, 
on the firſt diſcovery of America; (A. D. 15ig,) 


| they once more reckoned fixteen thouſand looms ; bur 
the millones, impoſed at the latter end of the reign of 


Philip II. to defray. the expence of his wars, gave a 


ſnock to commerce, and the frequent alteration in: the 
relative value of their money, with the expulſion of 


the Moors, almoſt ruined this once wealthy city. 
Added to this, in the year 1649 more than two hun- 
dred thouſand perſons died of an epidemical diſeaſe 
in Spain. In conſequence of theſe misfortunes, (A. 
D. 1653,) there remained only ſixty looms in Seville. 
After the acceſſion of à new family; the weavers a- 
mounted (A. D. 1713, ) to four hundred and five: 
but in the year 1721, the farmers of the tax on filk 
having collected with riggur the fourteen] per cent. 
tor the alcavaia and cientos, they not only ruined 
the manufacture, but reduced the reyenue from eight 
hundred thouſand reals to leſs than ſixteen thouſand. | 
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Philip, however, giving attention to this important 
buſineſs, trade revived, and (A. D. 1732) the looms 
amounted to one thouſand. | War with England re- 
duced them ſuddenly, and A. D. 1739 they were 
only a hundred and forty. Since the remonſtrances 
of Bernardo de Ulloa (A. D. 1740) the taxes have 
no longer been left to the rapacity of farmers, the al- 
cavala has been taken off; and, by the laſt account, 
the looms 'amounted to four hundred and ſixty-two ; 
for wide ſilks, with one thouſand eight hundred and 
fifry-ſix for other purpoſes. Each loom is allowed 
annually, if for wide work, a hundred pounds of ſilk 
dae free; if for narrow, they receive four- ſcore. 


Whenever the navigation of the river ſhall be reſ- 
tored to the condition, in which it was when . 
with five fhips failed from hence for thoſe ſtraits, 
which have been called by his name; and when free- 
dom, civil and religious, ſhall once more lift up her 


head in Spain; new channels will be opened for re- 


vjeing commerce, and Seville will be reſtored to her 
N. ſplendor. 29) 


— 


The art of tanning is perhaps no where ſo ill con- 
ducted as in Spain; in no part of which can good lea- 
ther be procured, unleſs it come from England. Sen- 
. ible of this, the miniſter of finance became anxious 
to induce ſome ſtranger, ſkilful in the buſineſs, to 
take up his reſidence in Spain. Whilſt he had this 
idea in his mind, chance threw in his way a trade ſman 
travelling to receive orders, and to get in debts for 
himſelf and partners, who, as leather-cutters, have a 
ſhop on Snow hill, in Eveiden. It immediately oc- 
curred to the miniſter, that he had found his man; 
and thereſore, ſending for him, without loſs of time, 
be invited him to ſettle as a currier and a tanner. 
This gentleman, conſcious to himſelf that he was not 
en pn to e a bulingls, to 2 60 
5 a 17 
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aa not been bred, withſtood his ſolicitations, and re- 
ed the moſt adyantageous terms: but at length, 
tier conſidering the matter in every point of view, 
ee. accepted the offer, and conſented to eſtabliſn him- 
ef at Seville. I viſited his tan- yard, and found him 
bappy in the protection he enjoys. The miniſter has 
siven him the convent of the Jeſuits, and about ſeven 
acres of good land, rent free, with the pre-emption 
of hides from Buenos Ayres, and of all ſkins from 
LA the Spaniſh ſettlements; beſide the privilege of cut 
ang down, for bark, all the trees growing, either in 
ce royal foreſts, or on the lands of private perſons, 
Voithin a given diftance of the city. He uſes the in- 
ver bark taken from the cork-tree, with myrtle leaves, 

= which ſerve his purpoſe tolerably well; yet are by no 
means equal in ſtrength to the bark of oak. He fays, 
chat the Spaniards underſtand the art of tanning; but 
that they want ſpirit, induſtry, and capital for ſuch ex- 
renſive undertakings ; and I am inclined to think, that 
his obſervation is well founded. Finding him a man 
of activity, with a command of money, the miniſ- 
ter has given him a contract to furniſh boots and belts 
for the cavalry, and a variety of other articles, ſuch 
as ſpurs -and buckles, not connected with his peculiar 
trade. He is certainly a treaſure to the Spaniards, 
| both for application and for weight of capital, and, I 
have no doubt, will puſh this new eſtabliſhment as 
far as it can go, provided government ſhall continue 
to protect him. „ e 


Having been introduced to D. Juan Alvarez, the 

intendant of the int, I viſited his office, in which 

at preſent a few workmen find occaſional employment; 

whereas formerly one hundred and eighty were con- 

ſtantiy engaged. They have here the ſame flow pro- 

| ceſs as at London and in Paris, in conſequence of 
which their coiriage is expenſiwe; whilſt in Birming- 
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ham the operation, by a new invention, is expediz, 
and performed at a trifſing e | 

In traverſing the ſtreets, I was ſtruck. with the 
multitude of beggars clothed in rags: and was at firſt 
inclined to attribute this to the decay of trade; but, 
upon examination, I found a, more abiding cauſe in 
the diſtribution of alms at the archbiſhop's palace, 
and at the gates of twenty convents, daily, and with- 
out diſtinction, to all who make application — re- 
lief. Such miſplaced. benevolence is a bar to. induſtry, 
and, multiplies the objects of diſtreſs, whoſe numbers 
bear exact proportion to the proviſion made for their 
ſupport. Lo have this principle rightly underſtood 
is of ſuch importance, that I can never let one * 
* 415 of bringing. it into Ar By 0 


N time paſſed away pleaſantly at 8 
mornings I employed in viewing whatever ,was my 
worthy of attention in the city, or in little excurſions 
to the country. At noon I paid my reſpects to the 
good archbiſhop, dined and took the Sie ſta at his pa- 
lace; after which I ſometimes went out in the carriage 
with his grace, at other times joined the company in 
the Alameda, or public walk; and., cloſed the day 
either with the archbiſhop, or in the family of ſome 
cheerſul friend. The ſeaſon of Lent i is not favour- 
able to gaiety, becauſe it does not admit of the uſual 
diverſions; yet I had always reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
my evening's entertainment. The archbiſhop receiv- 
ed only gentlemen for converſation. In other houſes 
they have generally ſome round game at cards; but 
the family, in which I delighted moſt, was that of a 
canon, for whoſe, fiſter 1 had the honour to be conſul- 
ted as a phyfician.. The caſe was highly intereſting; 
an epilepſy, arifing frotn extreme ſenſibility; and 1 
DO * che Aae, that 1 was uſctul to her, 
5 8 My 
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uu recompence was to, enjoy her converſation, and 
80 hear her ſing. C 


© a! 


1 
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In one of my morning viſits at the archbiſhop's pa- 


. > Sa A "PS . s + Cd FOTO * 
lace, I had. the fatisfaction .of being preſent at an 
WT oppoſicion, or diſputation, betwaen the candidates for 
l vacant benefice ;. 2 ſcene, admirably md by, 
5 rg c 


the author of Gil Blas. Vehemence, on uch an oc 


caſion, is not only ſanctioned by cuſtom, but is cer- 

 cainly excuſeable, in men who are contending, not 
werely for fame, but bread. The judges are the 
dioceſan, aſſiſted by fix of- the chapter; and the ex- 
aminations are in the ſciences, ethics, divinity, and 
canon law. Many eccleſiaſtical preferments are diſ- 
poſed of in this way. Thus in every cathedral four 

canons are choſen by oppoſition, and are ſaid to be de 
merit; theſe are, the penitentiary, for receiving the 

confeſſions of the chapter; the preacher; the pro- 
feſſor of theology. and the civilian, who conducts 
cheir law-ſuits. The reſt are given through favour, 
either by the dioceſan, the chapter, or the king, 
We according to the month in which the vacancy hap-. 


- — 


When a candidate makes application to the great, 


| 
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way qualified to receive any eccleſiaſtical preferment 
to which he may be preſented. R 
One day, when I was at the archbiſhop's palace, 
the old librarian took me afide, and requeſted me to 
make application for him to obtain a living then va- 
cant, and in the gift of the crown, defiring me to 
Write immediately to count Florida Blanca, and to in- 
cloſe his Relacion de meritos. This, I remember, 
ſtated, in the liſt of his acquirements, that he had 
learnt Hebrew,- that he' had been examined in the 
verbs, but that he had never been rich enough to 
purchaſe a lexicon. I made the application thro 
our miniſter, and obtained the promiſe of a living for 
him; but not that for which he then ſolicited. ©» 


Not far from the city is a building, now verging 
to decay, near to which J often paſſed, without aſking 
for what it was deſigned; but, one evening, walking 
with the gentleman to whom I had been recommended 
by count Florida Blanca, ſtruck with its form, I deſired 
him to tell me what purpoſe it had ſerved. At firſt 
he ſeemed to pay no attention; but, upon my repeat- 
ing 8 I received an evaſive anſwer, ſuch 
as tended only to awaken my curiofity; and to make 
me more urgent with him for information. At 
he told me, thar this ftrange kind of edifice is called 
e Duemadefo; but begged that I would never diſcloſe 
to any one, from whom 1 had received my informa- 
tion. The name was ſufficient, together with the 
form, without further inquiries, to explain the horrid 
uſe to which it had been too often put. I urged him 
no further on the ſubject; and, without loſs of time, 
haſtened from a ſpot which my imagination painted 
all in flames. The next day, however, I returned 
with one of the judges, who, as ſuch, could venture 
to be more communicative. In anſwer to my queſ- 
tions, he informed me, that the Quemadero, fo 1 

. SH ( : | from 
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oe com the verb quemar, to burn, ſerved the purpoſe of 


= {cafold for burning heretics; and that, about four 
ears before, a woman had ſuffered on it, by a ſen- 
eence of the inquiſition, to which he had given his 


anction. From him, and from others, I obtained 
the following particulars. This woman was a beata, 
profeſſing one of the three vows impoſed on nuns, of 
which, poverty and obedience are the regular com- 
panions; yet that vow ſhe broke. In the accuſation 
me was charged with having corrupted her confeſſor; 
who, poor man! as the leaſt culpable of the two, 
vas merely baniſhed. Had this been her ſole offence, 
it had been puniſhed with leſs diſtinguiſhed: ſeverity ; 
but, not ſatisfied with having been guilty of ſacrilege 
mi one inſtance, ſhe. went on corrupangy the prieft- 
hood; and, either from paſſion or from vanity, ex- 
tended daily, over the ſervants of the altar, the do- 
minion of her charms; till, either by pride, or by 
WE remorſe of conſcience, ſhe loſt her underſtanding, and 
= fooliſhly imagined that ſhe was acting under a divine 
| authority. Some ſay, that ſhe vindicated her con- 
duct upon the principle, that both parties were free 
from obligation: but, others, and more juſtly, ſay, 

that ſhe pretended to have ſeen an angel. This being 
a crime within the cognizance of the inquiſitors, ſhe 
was brought to trial, was convicted, and was burnt. 


Excited by this. narration, I had the curioſity to 
viſit the court of the inquiſition. It was formerly a 
convent of the Jeſuits, and is ſo light and elegant, 
that I could ſcarcely conceive it to contain the dread- 
ful tribunal and gloomy dungeons. -I went into the 
chapel, and the hall of judgment, and ventured to aſk 
ſome queſtions; but could obtain no anſwer: ſilence 
and ſolitude ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed their dominion 
there. . f es ns 2 ie LIE ES n 9 
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„The. inquiſition 1s certainly leſs formidable. now, 
ſince light is every where diffuſed, than it was in dark- 
er ages, when ſuperſtition reigned ; and the inquiſitors 
of the preſent day, if not more humane, are at leaſt 
more humble, chan their predeceſſors in remoter pe- 
riods. Yet, we. muſt confeſs, . that, whilſt their au- 
thority remains, it will be ever ſubject to abuſe. 
Every one knows the hiſtory and the fate of Don 
Pablo Olavide. The real — of his diſgrace, was 
neither his impiety nor his immorality, but his hatred 
of the monks; Who, in return, became his are 
cable enemies, and never ceaſed to perſecute him, til 
they had baniſhed. him from Spain. They never 
could forget, that in the Sierra Morena he had built 
his houſe preciſcly- Eg the ſpot where had ſtood a 
convent, a convent which ſerved as an aſylum for the 
robbers, with whom the yenerable fathers had' been 
accuſtomed to divide their plunder... Nor could they 
forgive his having made it a fundamental law of his 
new ſettlements, that they ſhould haye no monks. 
Unfortunately, he had married a rich woman, Who 
was neither young nor handſome, and, by her means, 
the monks became acquainted with ſuch circumſtan- 
ces as might have otherwiſe eſcaped them, and were 
enabled to treaſure up againſt him every unguarded 
expreſſion, which at any time eſcaped his 125 This 

valuable citizen was taken out of his bed, the 14th of 
November, 1776, and, after being ſhut up twelve 
months in the priſon of the inquiſition, his ſentence 
was publickh read; all his effects were confiſcated 
for the uſe of the inquiſitors his judges, and he was 
n to eight years contingent in a convent. 5 


It muſt be confeſled, that in the perten of Olavids, 
the inquiſitors flew. at; noble game; but, a few years 
after this, they reſembled the eagle, when ſhe ſtoops 
to feed on carrion. The hiſtory of this tranſaction 
is eg to be recgrded. I ſhall, therefore, give it 


from 
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om che telitiolr of one who was preſent at the Auto 
ae Fe, celebrated in the conventual church of S. Do- 
1 mingo, in, Madrid, the th of. May, 1 Athy, when the 


73 whole procels was publicly, read. 1255 


The principal ator? in this 518 Was 172 Ro- 
[driguez, a beggar. The firſt profeſſion of this man 
was arms; but of his conduct in that Une hitle has 


8 | tranſpired. It is certain, that he was with count 


OReilly in the unfortunate expedition 3ga ainſt Algiers, 


1 of this he \ was diſcharged. as an invalid, and. had; an  offe | 


_ ſumptuouſy, 9 55 day. 


1 ſelf on the public, and to enjoy his "liberty, than. to 
WS be loſt in obſcurity. with his companions, * ar, is 
175 purpoſe, he was careful to keep his wound tron 

ing; and, ſuch was his | En that, he ee 2 


comfortable ving, or rather, as it ere fared 


. 1 co? @- "+ 
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i Aſter ſome years, he 2 We n as. 3 at 
tract the attention of 5 Beige Cantero,. the in- 
WE c<ndant general of the 0 who, ſeeing him from 
day to day, inquired for what reaſon he kept his 

wound open, and. ordered him to have it healed. 
Rodriguez, not knowing to whom he f ke, replied 
With inſolence, „ I aſk alms, and not 199 81 This 
ill imed anſwer proved his ruin. ; WP 
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The Aan, ſtruck with "Rig ul pe rad 4 =: 
offended with his inſolence, watched him, and having 
obſerved ſomething uncommon in a long converſation 
between him and a female, called Juliana Lopez, 
cauſed her to be followed, and arreſted. This Wo- 
man, although artful, being taken by ſurpriſe, was 
confuſed, and ſoon, confeſſed, that the paper ſhe had 
delivered to the beggar contained ſome. materials for 
£ making love powder. On this evidence Rodriguez 

Was 


: 
1 
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was taken i at cultody, with a female named Angel 
Barrios, who, being 4 woman of inferior talents, 
ated under them, and was employed only in com- 
miſſions of no great importance. All three being 
committed to the common Jail, were frequently queſ- 


referred the matter to the inquiſttors. In conſequence 
of this che priſoners were removed, and confined 1 in 
the priſon, of che Inquiſition. {AY 


No ttibunal has ſuch Sees in tracing out the 
truth, nor can any other inveſtigate a dark tranſaction 
with fuch a certainty: of ſucceſs as this court. Un- 
fettered by forms, and not limited for time, they are 
at liberty to bring whom they pleaſe before them, to 
take them from their beds in the middle of the night, 
to examine them by ſurpriſe, to terrify their imagi- 
nations, to torment their bodies, to ſtretch them on 
the rack, and to croſs examine them at diſtant periods. 
With theſe advantages, the impoſtor was made to 
confeſs the whole of his practices, with all the moſt 
minfite particulars, and the names of the parties to 
whom he had ſold his powder. He explained, in 
his confeſſion, the materials of which he had com- 
paſed it; but theſe, to a modeſt ear, ſhould never 
have been mentioned; and he acknowledged, that 
every female, after taking it, bad been obliged ro 
grant him whatever. he choſe to aſk, without which 
the charm was to have no effect. Whenever he ad- 
miniſtered it, he muttered ſome necromantic formula, 
that he might give an air of myſtery to the tranſac- 
tion, and inſpire che mind with confidence in its ſuc- 
ceſs. Ms 


Jullava Eee b his allociate, ſerved him as an emil- 
fary and a panegyriſt;. and that ſhe might in all reſ- 
N lend hetſell to his views and to ths wiſhes, Je 

hire 


and the reſult of their examination was laid 
before the king, who, by the advice of his confeſſor, Wi 
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hired a convenient garden, to which ke might retire 
—— at all ſeaſons whenever! 1 TC his convene nce. 


Angela Barrios acted as 4 a ſervant. to the e and 


"= being of weak underſtanding, was never admitted to 


eir confidence. Fidelity, and ſilence on her part 
Y were ſometimes. however e ite, and 1 in els, he 
never: failed. | 115 is r 
"The — 3 to cuſtom, contained the 
moſt minute particulars. Their — were proved 
by a multitude of teſtimonies, and their guilt was 
oral by their own confe (ions. . theſe ir 


appeared, that his powder was "adminiſtered to per- 


3 bons of all ranks ; and one of the inquiſitors has 
informed me, that many ladies of high faſhion in 


Madrid. were duped. by him, 3 7 © out ol a] 
XY their names had . concealed. 


When the 5 was s gone through jog 
reſolved to celebrate an Auto de Fe c 
church of the Padres del ee but the king 
would not conſent, that the nuns of St. Domingo 
ſhould loſe their privilege of having the Auto in 
their church. The inquiſitors gave way, but ſent a 
requeſt, that the nuns. might not be admitted to the 
grate, leſt their ears ſhould be offended, and the pu- 
2 of their imaginations ſhould be defiled. This 
Al had the effect, which might have been ex- 
Pede Their curioſity 1 was the more excited, and of 
all the nuns four only were abſent OUT the grate. 


On the day appointed, at ſix in the morning, the 
people began to aſſemble in the ſtreet of the inqui- 
fition, and the troops took their ſtation to preſerve 
good order. About eight the beggar left his dungeon, 
Keck, on his crutches, and attended by a capuchin 
friar of no reſpectable. ENF: named F ather Car- 

N denas. 


' 


* ouf holy tribunal, always moſt indulgent, ſeeks 


« flow from your conſciouſneſs 25 1 


With equal confidence, near to her companion. 
„„ c 17 BARTER T5917 
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denas. As ſoon as he pad in court, he fell upon 


his knees before one of | the inquiſitors, who with the 
greateſt mildneſs and gentleneſs addreſſed him thus: 
« My fon, you are going to hear the relation of your 
«crimes, and the ſentence pronounced for the expi- 


* 


ation of your guilt. © Our lenity is great, becauſe 


« rather to reform than puniſh. Let your ſorrow 
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bent ratts : t4;5 Me rar b 1 re rafires: 1 1 = 
Thjs exhoxtation ended, which is the fame, even 


When che criminal is committed to the flames, they 
proceeded to throw over the ſhoulders of the beggar 
Es fin benito,' or more properly his ſaco bendito, being 
the fackcloth with St. Andrew's croſs, . anciently worn 
by penitents. On his head ny placed the cap with 
ſerpents, lizards, and ' btackbeerle canc 

his hand, and round his neck a halter. To Iuliana 
Lopez the ſame ſpeech Was made, and when ſhe had 
been'clothed in ſimilar attire, ſhe ſtood, although not 


© Laft of all came forth Angela Barrios, Who, trem- 
bling and bathed in tears, ell down vpon her knees, 
and begged the inquiſitors to ſpare her life. She was 
anſwered, that the holy tribunal was not accuſtomed 
to put any one to death; that they would do her no 
harm; and that as her offence was not equal to that 
of her companions, they had not even provided for 
her a ſan benito, the diſgracefül badge, by which all, 
who have worn it, are rendered, with their families, 


# 0 


When every thing was thus arranged, the proceſ- 
ſion began to move. In front marched foldiers to 
clear the way; then appeared the ſtandard of the holy 
office, ſupported by alguazils, and fellowed by fami- 


hars, 


* 


$, à green candle in 
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1 33 lars, With the learned doctors of the inquiſition; next 
aqvanced the beggar, ſupported by his crutches, and 
attended by two ſecretaries, who carried the whole 


proceſs in a box lined with velvet; and the little ca- 


pochin, as confeſſor, with the Marquis of Cogolludo, 


«& 4 
gt 
3 


ſon to the Duke of Medina Cal, of the blood royal, 


3 and the firſt nobleman in Spain, as alguazil mayor, 
bought up the rear. ; | 


No ſooner had the pageant entered the church than 
maſs began; after which they read the proceſs in the 


= hearing of the whole aſſembly, which conſiſted of the 
WT principal nobility, with all the ladies of the court, wh 
bhhacd been invited by la Marqueſa de la Cogolludo; and 

at with her on a ſtage raiſed for this occaſion. 


The ſecretaries were frequently interrupted in read- 


ing by loud burſts of laughter, in which the beggar 


WE joined. The mirth was, however, in ſome breaſts, 
attended with a degree of trepidation, when in the 
1 f proceſs circumſtances Were related, in which ladies 


who were preſent, had been concerned, and who ex- 
= pected every moment to be named. f : 


After the whole of the proceſs had beeri read ; the 


chief inquiſitor rang a little bell, and the priſoners 
| drew nigh to hear their ſentence. That of Ignacio 


Rodriguez was, to be whipped through the ſtreets of 
Madrid, to be inſtructed and fortified in the myſteries 
of the catholic faith by a ſpiritual guide appointed by 


the court, with whom he was to go through holy ex- 


erciſes for one month, faſting on the Fridays on bread, 
and water ; and at the end of this period he was to 
make a general confeſſion. He was to be five years 
ſhut up in the penitentiary houſe of Toledo, and af- 
terwards to be baniſhed for ever from Madtid and 
from the royal manſions, with an obligation to inform 

You, II. H | 7 5 2 


* 


woah U.R N EV 


_ 7 Of wherever he ſhould Ht a to, reſide. 
dene of. the other was not ſo ſe 


Tb da, ceremony 100 about tire in the af- 


%# > 


T day falle g 7s d the beggar, naked San to his 
BD mounted on an aſs, — by the Mar- 


<< 3 as he wee: at ed 1 was fre- 
| . 0 refreſhed by his 57 with biſcuits and wine; 

many, who knew not the nature of his offence, 
aking him a heretic, cried out, viva la Virgen, 


vive Maria ES. to which he replied, por mi 
gue + viva. 


This —— 3 the Marchionefs of Cet 


ludo gave a grand entertainment to the judges and 
officers of the inquiſition. 


Had it been the intention of the king to make the 
inquiſition, preparatory, to. its, abolition, contemptible 
in the eyes of the whole — 4 he could not have 
taken anꝝ ſtep, more effectual for the purpoſe, than he 
did, on. he * upon that tribunal to examine into 
offences, which ſhould have been infinitely. below its 
notice, and to appear in the proceſſion with a wretch, 


who ſhould have been puniſhed in ſecret by the vileſt 
miniſter of juſtice. 


Others have given the hiſtory of chis execrable tri- 
ured both as to, its origin and progreſs, together with 
e form of its proceedings, and cruel treatment of its 
priſoners. Upon 8 particulars I ſhalt de ſilent; 
5 I muſt l that the original inquiſition, armed 
dreadful powers, under the appellation of the 
iritual — ſtill exiſts in England; where, as in 


| 9 8 Spain, 
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Spain, the poor ſuffer moſt by the abuſe of its autho- 

W ricy. The ſerpent with us appears to have loſt its ve- 
80 | nom: it is torpid, but not-dead; and ſhould; at any 
future period, our government be changed; it may 
revive, and be as deſtructive to our children as it has 
already been to our progenitors. h 


In the vicinity of Seville is a curious monument of 
| antiquity, the amphitheatre of Italica, highly worthy 
the attention of all, who are fond of ſueh remains, 
but to me they were little intereſting, It is an oval of 
WE two hundred and ninety-one feet by two hundred and 
SE four. If we may judge of Italica by the extent of its 
runs, it was a conſiderable city, and although ſo little 
nov is to be ſeen abovr the ſurface of the ſoil; i-yet we 
know that formerly it was a biſhop's ſee, and prior to 
SE that period, it gave birth to Trajan, to Adrian, and 


WS The: country round the city to a: conſiderable | dif: 
WE tance lies ſo low, that it is frequently overflowed, and 
= upon ſome occaſions the water has been eight feet 
= high, even in their habitations- The ſoil is rich, and 
being at the ſame time very deep, its fertility is inex- 
hauſtible. The produce is corn, leguminous plants, 
hemp, flax, lemons, oranges and liquorice. The 
quantity of this exported from Spain is ſaid to be an- 
nually not leſs than four thouſand quintals, or nearly 
two hundred tons, a conſiderable part of which is ſup- 
poſed to be purchaſed by the porter-brewers in Lon- 
don. Could they be prevailed upon to omit the coc- 
culus indicus, they might be permitted to uſe the li- 
quorice without reſtraint. 940002 gaht 3-200 5 g 
Nag dans iti ao - ig of paxkbuatg ! 
I had the curioſity to make inquiries; atithe-cuſtom-. 
marts for this produce were formerly Italy and French 
Flanders, but that of . the importation Ry 
265 If 2 | 
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has rapidly increaſed, and that from being only tao 
tons ſeventeen hundred weight three quarters and ſix- 
teen pounds, in the year 1783, it became fiſty- eight 
tans three hundred weight one quarter and fourteen 
pounds, in the year 1788. The- whole N im- 
ported, I found.t to be as follows: 


* 


1785, into London and the out- 


Tons. 25 Qs. 1þ. 


HO. i I 094. 18 
| 1786, ditto— — 150 2 3 14 
1787, ditto — — 128 19 0 16 
, ditto— 2585 | 184 14 6.47 


In chis period the proportion — the © la 3 
increaſed from twenty-four tons eleven hundred weight 
two: quarters and twenty-five pounds, to fifty- five tons 
fourteen hundred weight two quarters and fifteen 

pounds. From which circumſtance we may collect, 
tha Lodo has taught the country brewers the uſe 
. s innocent and e ee e 


. n 
ed cp 
habitants of Seville and its — are ſubject 
to- rertians, to putnd fevers, and to hiſterical diſor- 
ders. The pre. diſpoſition to fuch diſeaſes may be 
likewiſe fought for in the quantity of cucumbers and 
melons conſumed by them all the year, in conſequence 
of which they are likewiſe infeſted with worms, ac- 
companied- with epilepſies, eſpeeially in the more 


nce of vapours and miaſmata, occaſion- 


youthful fubjects. This connettion J have frequently 


had occaſion to obſerve ; and, from this circumſtance; 
1 comprehend the principle on which an able phyſician 

is mentioned, in the London Practice of Fbyſic, to 
have ordered the powder of tin, in a caſe of epilepſy: 
Yet, I muſt acknowledge a ſuſpicion, that the com> 
Pier of chat valuable work, uw appears to have bees? 


. b ſomt 


water, and by frequent floods, the in- 
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= - ome old apothecary in extenſive practice, did hot diſ- 
„ _ at the — he made a memorandum of 
== the caſe, that the phyſician was then preſcribing to the 
oO occaſional cauſe, and not to the diſeaſe. The ſkill of 
a practitioner is diſcerned, not merely by his readineſs 
in diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes, but by his attention to their . 
pre · diſpoſing cauſes. The empyric, often ſatisfied 
with preſcribing to the ſymptom, is liable to be fatally 
miſtaken in his diſtinctions, and never attempts to in- 
veſtigate the cauſe. Hence it is, that the publication 
of formulz, ſuch as thoſe to which I have referred, 
wi never be uſeful to him, or indeed to any. one, 
who has not been regularly bred to the profeſſion. 
The ſcience of phyſic is not fo eaſily acquired as ſome 
have imagined, and have been taught to think by phy- 
ſicians, who, with the appearance of diſintereſtedneſs 
and candour, have publiſhed their ſyſtems of domeſtic 
medicine. To diſtinguiſh diſeaſes, and to inveſtigate 
their cauſe, requires much knowledge, deep reflection, 
and 2 natural ſagacity, to be improved by reading, 
and by extenſive practice. Even the moſt ſkilſul and 
attentive are ſometimes miſtaken; and at this we ſhall 
not be:farpniſed, if we confider the vaſt variety of diſ- 
eaſes, to which the human frame is ſubject. The 
bare inſpection of any ſyſtem of noſology will be ſuf- 
ficient co Convance a teaſonable man that the ſcience 
is abſtruſe. In the Noſologia Methodica of Sauvage, 
| we find ten Claſſes, forty-three orders, and more than 
three hundred genera, in many of which are from ten 
to twenty ſpecies, each diſtinguiſhed from the other, 
and denominated by its occaſional cauſe. Dr. Cullen 
has ind ed reduced the number both of genera and 
ſpecies, by conſidering many of them as ſymptomatic 
vt other diſeaſes, and not as idiopathic; yet even this 
diſtinction ſnews more clearly the abſtruſeneſs of the 
ſcience, and how liable they muſt be, who are not 
perfectiy inſtructed, to make miſtakes. I have dwelt 
upon this ſubject, from à firm perſuaſion, that 4 fyſ. 
e | « tems 


$ 
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ce tems of domeſtic medicine have done much miſ- 
chief to mankind, and that the moſt dangerous idea, 
which can be impreſſed upon the mind is, that 
celverpiiſian ——— —— In a coun- 
try like Spain, a perſon not bred to the profeſſion may 
be — to e preſcribing to his neigh- 
bours; but in England, this practice, . in the 
e caſes, is much to be condemned. ; 
2 * Med the Sided e op TY 
bitants of Seville, ariſing from humidity; but- other 
there are which originate in heat. Whenever they 
have the Solano wind, that is, whenever the wind 
- blows from Africa, they: become liable to pleuriſies; 
- but what is chiefly complained of, both by phyſicians 
and by magiſtrates, is an jtritability of yr, influ- 
„ eee ee 9 1 


"Before 1 quitted Seville, according to ag, 1 hi 
Practice, J enquired: into the price of Iabour and pro- 
viſions. Arn as follow*: BOY: ee menge " 


. 
* 8 
7 ie 8 


Dey labourers, four reals and an half or abou 
10%. | ! pe 4 8 


2 a, % 


| Capemen, from ſeven to eleven reals: 4 a. 


8 5 9 * 4 | 


9 dern, if good workmen, ementy-four reas 0 


£5 
1 444 & *® 


45 * 4 6 eh e 
| Weavers, wich b gence; wil cam blen reak 
1 8 TY n ' Ann 9015 1355; E 
. T5 i cents SY M 5 


Bread, A e to tenty-eighu quartos, or 
444. to 72d. 28 3 ſixteen ounces. 


2 3 $741 Py 7 9 Actbeit Vir 88 5 } 


Beet, thirty . oo thirty-two: ounces, or about 
+he a Pound of een eee e en np? 
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Mutton, e _ ditto, or 5::d. ditto. 


Kid, eventy-four quartos ditto; or '2 3d. ditto. 


; Pork, thirty-ſix to forty-two- quartos dit, or 
po? to 522d. ditto; 


A. D. 1731, the whole conſumption of, fleſh in 
Seville was one million ſeven hundred ninety- two thou» 
fand two hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds; of which 


= the cccleſiaſtics had eight hundred eleven thouſand 
and ninety-one pounds, free from taxes; the pounds 
being here of thirty-two ounces, or two poun each 


| ayoirdupols, 
The price of 1 at different periods, and at 


YZ | different 13 * of the year, has been ſo remarkable 
5 chat 1 ſhall ſubjoin a table. 


| Price of the ba, of Wann at Sevile. 


2 Tioatks, LOA — 4 
1652. April | 38. 5 
bit | July 25 to 33 
110554 April 16 to 22 
33 292 — 13 to 18 
1657. 74 April [25 to 29 
0 LEY July 18 to 27 
11660. April 29 to 36 
e | July 30 to 37 
1661. 5 April 30 to 37 
u. | {July . 2 


os 


If we reckon the — at ons hebel 48 bl nine 
pounds and an bes and the buſhel : at — 
8 . price, A. D. 1652, will be equal to x55. 


354 
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35d, the buſhel, and the-loweſt price, A.D: 1655 2, to 
15. 44d. In the correſponding periods, as taken from 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, the higheſt price. is 75. 64. 
and the loweſt 3s. 9d.. Had the commerce of corn 


been unreſtrained, the price in Aae could never have 1 | 
varied in ſuch wide extremes, to t the deſtruction of L 


manufactures. 


When I had ſatisfied my curioſity at Seville, 2 


had reſolved next to viſit Cadiz, I ſent and hired the 
cabin of a paſſage- boat, which was to leave the city 


in the evening, and falling down the Guadalquivir, 


was to arrve in about ix and thirty hour at . Lucar. 


The common price for every paſſenger is eight 
reals, or about 15. 7d. but for the whole — I a 
twenty reals, or a hard dollar, being a ſmall | 


under four ſhillings ſterling.” In this I had no gre 


bargain, becauſe my apartment was not more than fix 
feet by five, and about three feet high. My only 


comfort was, that I could ſtretch myſelf at night upon 


a bear ſkin, and ſaw myſelf by dy ſeparated from 2 


multitude, ſome of whom were not remarkable for 
cleanlineſs. 


Among the-rabble, I obſerved a young F 2 
friar, and a — French merchant, who by no 
means ſeeme be ſatisfied with their ſituation. At 
the cloſing of the day, the whole aſſembly joined in 
the Ave Maria, our young friar taking the lead, and 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by the ſtrength and melody of 
his voice ; after which he entertained the company 
with ſome good ſequidillas, tiranas, and other Spaniſh 
ſongs. I was fo well ſatisfied with his voice and man- 
ner, that in the morning I invited him to my cabin, 
and was delighted to find him a ——_—_ and. conver- 
fable anon. | 


The 
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= The wind was favourable, the ſky was clear, and 
Se courſe being nearly in one ſtraight line, little at- 
ention was required to the helm. In ſuch circum- 
ances it was not to be wondered at, that our Pali- 
wurus, who had been watching all the night, ſhould 
de inclined to nod by day. But whilſt ſleep had taken 
SS ofcflion of his eye-lids, his attention ſeemed to be 
wake, for when at any time, by the ſhifting of the 
ind, either the direction or degree of preſſure of the 


eeim was varied, he inſtantly moved his hand, and 
8 ven before he _— his eyes, he put the veſſel right. 

nus it is reſpecting ſounds. No noiſe, however vio- 

ent, rouſes thoſe who are accuſtomed to hear it; but, 
it be unuſual, or if it be ſuch as would call them to 
action when awake, although moderate, it makes 
> ſtart : thus it ſeems as if the ſoul was capable of 
exerciſing judgment during ſleep. e 


= The country all the way, for the ſpace of twenty 
eeagues between Seville and S. Lucar, is flat, the foil 
—— - | . . 
deep, and the paſtures are covered with a perpetual 


oY 7 . 
＋ * i 
- = * 

verdure 

W ; 4 * 

* 

. 
2 : . 


In this little voyage I was ſo well pleaſed with my 
= young friar, that J bore his expences, agreed to take 
him for my companion and my guide as far as Cadiz; 
and, ſuch was the confidence I repoſed in him, that 
when we had landed on the beach, and taken horſes 
to S. Lucar, I committed my baggage to his care, 
vrhilſt J haſtened to pay my compliments to our con- 
ſul; but; to my aſtoniſnment, on my return, I found 
that I had been cheriſhing a thief. He would have 
made an apology ; but, as I wanted no explanation, 
| when I. had ocular. demonſtration, 1 took my leave, 
without reproaching his ingratitude ; and hiring horſes, 
] made the beſt of. my way towards Cadiz. 8 


The 
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The country is hilly, the ſoil at a lower level, bn 
near the ſea, is ſand ; but all the intermediate 1 is 
a iff clay, and the TO e ge The 
diſtance is fix gu + Sc! 

About mid- way I counted twenty teams of oxen 
tilling one piece of land. The plough is by no mean; i 
ſuited to the ſoil, having no fin to the ſhare, no coul. 
ter, nor any mould- board; but, inſtead of the latter, 
two wooden pins. This, in light ſand, may anſwer 1 
very well, but is little calculated to ſubdue: 
ſtubborn clay. The higheſt of the hills, expoſed to 
the meridian ſun, have vines; and the ſcene: is often 
F varied by extenſive: 'plimations' of the olive. 

7 
As ſoon as 4 aivived at Pals de Santa Maria, | 

enquired for the paſſage · boat to Cadiz. They in. 
formed me at the poſada, that no wherry would pak 
that day. I, however, preſſed forward to the beach, 
where I was ſoon ſurrounded by a number of water. 
men, who all aſſured me, that 1 was come too late for Wi 
the common paſſage - boat, but that for two hard do- 
lars I might have a veſſel to myſelf. Unwilling to be 
detained all day, I agreed, and was conducted to 2 
boat half filled with paſſengers, and, after waiting near 
an hour for the full complement, we ſet ſail. As the 
wind was fait, we ſoon made our paſſage; and, or 
Pee mts 
perſon pay two reals, or four pence nny, 

| — or ane it was 0 
no putpaſe to * 1161 <; 4; 
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HE city of Cadiz occupies n promotitbry at 
the extremity of a peninſula, and is joined to 
WE. : iſle of Leon only by a cauſeway. It is waſhed to 
hc caſtward by the gentle waves of a well protected 
| 5 road; but, to the weſtward, it is open and * to 
2 fury of the ocean. 


5 The ſtreets are narrow, yet well WC and 4 0 
he moſt beautiful part of the city looks towards the 
Puerto de Santa Maria, where the houſes are lofty, 

built of white free-ſtone, - and ornamented with painted 
| balconies. They have in front a wide parade, well 
gravelled, planted with trees, and communicating with 


the ſea-road, *where the merchantinen and en of 
. find ſhelter. | 5 | : 


Two conſiderable ſquares, one 2 0 the market, . 
other called Plaza de San Antonio, with the Calle An- 


cha joining to it by way of mall, contribute both to 
beauty and to health ; and the whole city being near 


{urrounded by a rampart, this forms an clevated, E 
an 
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and delightful walk, much frequented ip the ever. 
EC. ES 
The moſt advantageous view of Cadiz and its « 
virons may be had from the fignal tower: from whenc# 
you look immediately down upon the houſes, who: nl: 
flat roofs, covered with a white cement, have a ſing, Wn 
ar yet moſt; pleaſing appearance. To the weſtwan Wl 
you command the ocean, with numerous veſſels, fore wo 
_——— away, others entering the harbour; and, a 
the land fide, you diſcover the four intereſting ſe: ne 
port towns of Rota, Santa Maria, Port Royal, u 
Caraca, with the iſle of Leon, and the connectiz Wl 
cauſeway, whilſt a rich country, hanging towards thi 
ſetting ſun, bounds the diſtant proſpect. 


They reckon now in Cadiz, not more than ſixty: 
five. thouſand nine hundred and eighty-ſeven fouls; 
but, about ten years ſince, it is ſaid to have contained 
eighty- five thouſand, . beſide about twenty thouſand 
people, who 8 TAs from the Kay and from tht 


adjacent country. 


For their pavements, for the cleanlineſs of thei 
ſtrects; for a well regulated police, for ſome of their 
beſt edifices, and for many wiſe inſtitutions, they havt 
been indebted to their late governor, Count O'Reilh. 
Previous to his appointment, this city was remarkable 
for filth and naſtineſs; and from the miſtaken clemency 
of  Bucarelli, the former governor, -robberies wert 
; froguen tly committed, murders were not uncommon, 

ſuch was the inſolence of thieves, that they gave 
ic warning to the inhabitants, not to make a noik 


when they ſhould be ſtopped. 


The moſt diſtioguiſhed buildings are the two ca- 
thedrals, one ancient, the other not yet finiſhed. The 
former is chiefly remarkable for ſome good pictures 
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Ws, weighs fifty 


> whole appears heavy and diſguſting. 
ing to the 


d 


ay could furniſh, 
ruined. 


ing. ſcarcely worthy of attention. It will, howe 
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bor its treaſures, conſiſting of gems, ſilber candle- 
; lamps, both numerous and bulky ; three 
= dias, one of which, conſtructed of the fineſt ſil- 
1 one arrobas, or more than half a ton; 

mer is moſtly of ſolid gold. = | 


Thc new cathedral is a vaſt pile, with large and 
Sy domes, and many well proportioned pillars; yet 
bs. he effect is 
ſingle circumſtance of its being loaded 
ya very projecting cornice, ſuch as would not be 
ga of elegance in a rotunda of vaſt dimenſions, but 
no means ſuitable to an edifice, which abounds with 
tles. All who view this building are ſtruck with the 
ſurdity of theſe prepoſterous ornaments, yet the ar- 


WWitc& wants reſolution to retract them. It is not, how- 

er, impoſſible, that the waves may wipe away this 

grace to taſte, becauſe they have begun their devaſ- 

tions on that fide, and not more than ten feet are in- 

wpoſed between the building and the fea.” 

Near to the cathedral is the Plaza de Toros, for the 
ll, feaſts, built intirely with wood, making exter- 
ih a mean appearance; but within, it is both pretty 

cd commodious. I had been ſolicitous to ſee the dex- 
rity of the moſt famous matador in Spain, named 
WK omero, but at this ſeaſon the bull-feaſts are pro- 

bdited. 


Not far from hence is the obſervatory, in a moſt 
ous ſituation; but unfortunately the inſtru- 
ents, although the beſt that our Engliſh artiſts of the 
are neglected, and will ſoon be 


| The academy for the three noble arts of painting, 
ceublpture, and architecture, is at preſent, as a build- 
ver, 

be 
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be removed into che centre of the city, when a ff. 
PP cp Lao ory. 66 70068 | 


In th convents are a few good pictures; more © et 1 
pecially in the cloiſter of the Auguſtin friars; and in 
that of the capuchins we find ſome moſt worthy of atten. —- 
tion, by Murillo. In the garden of the Franciſcans b 
the dragon's-blood-tree, mentioned by Quer, in h 
__—_ of Spain. | | KI 


Of the three hoſpitals, two are moſt remarkabl. (WM 
for neatneſs ; the third deſerves reproach: for filth an 
naſtineſs; yet this perhaps is the beſt conducted for 
general utility. It is called the Royal or Military We 
Hoſpital, becauſe deſigned for ſoldiers, and has four- Wn 
ſeore ſtudents, who are maintained and educated at tir 
king's expence. It has a good botanical garden, and 
a theatre for diſſections farniſhed with ſubjects from 
among the patients. One of the two diſtinguiſſed for 
neatneſs is ſet: apart for women; the other, dedicated 
to San Juan de Dios, and deſigned for men, is ele- 
gant. All the wards are paved with marble in check: 
ers of black and white; and inſtead of white wall, 
of wainſcoting, or of ſtueeo, the ſides: are covered 

with Dutch tiles. 


- In this: hoſpital, e beds WE os 1 I fay 
death in all its ſtages, from its diſtant approach to its 
cloſing ſcene ; from ordinary diſeaſe to the laſt and 
fcebleſb ſtruggles, to. the pale viſage, and the trem- 
bling lips of expiring nature. My attention was: di- 
rected towards each dying object by a croſs. at the 
bed's head, which indicated, that he had received the 
facraments of the euchariſt, and of extreme unction. 
To one, who had formerly walked an hoſpital; to one, 
whoſe office leads him to attend the dying and the 
dead, death muſt naturally have loſt much of its ter- 
ror; but the view of fo. many _ of diſtrebs 
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ng under the preſſure of diſeaſe, I muſt confeſs, 
ed a gloom over my mind, ſuch as no one ſhould 
Wic& himſelf to, unleſs he is either called to it in the 
Wy of duty, or is bleſſed with peculiar fortitude of 
res. EE NT - | 


7 : They have commonly in this hoſpital. more than fix 
ouſand patients, and out of theſe they annually lole- | 
e tenth ; but at different ſeaſons the proportion 
3 Aries. b | | | 


W Beſide theſe hoſpitals. for the ſick, there is a retreat 
. vidons, founded by Juan Frageh, a Turkey: 
erchant, born at Damaſcus, and ſettled at Cadiz, 
oo died A. D. 1756, aged one. hundred and four. 
= this hoſpital forty-ſeven widows have each two good 
oms, with a weekly allowance of fix. reals. They 
»vpear to find in it a comfortable refuge. 


== The: moſt intereſting eſtabliſhment in Cadiz, and 
eee beſt conducted of its kind in Spain, is the hoſpicio, 
r general work-houſe. This building is large and 
oſty, handſome and commodious. In it are received 
oe poor of every nation, who are unable to maintain 
* hemſelves, and in the firſt place, orphans, deſerted 
children, and the aged, who are paſſed the capability 
for labour, the blind, the lame, idiots, and mad peo- 
ple, but 2 prieſts, when aged and reduced to 
poverty. Even ſtrangers paſſing through the city, 
ith permiſſion of the governor, may be entertained 
two days. ee a 

Neatneſs univerſally prevails, and all, who are here 
received, are clean, well clothed, and have plenty of 
the beſt proviſions. Care is taken to inſtruct them in 
the chriſtian doctrines, and every fix months the young 
people are publicly examined. Their education is to 
read, to write, to caſt accounts; and ſuch as manifeſt 
abilities, 


1 
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abilities, are not only inſtructed in the principles of 
geometry, but, if they are ſo inclined, are taught 6 
draw. The boys are trained to weaving, and to va. 
rious crafts; the girls ſpin wool, flax, and cotton; 
they knit, make lace, or are employed in plain work. 


Of the eight hundred and thirty-four paupers pro- 
vided for at the time of my viſiting this eſtabliſhment, 
the 2 1ſt of March, 1787, the old men were one hun- 

dred and nine, the aged women one hundred and 
thirty-one, the boys two hundred and thirty-five, the 
girls one hundred and ſeventy-one, married people 
eighteen, idiots and mad people, thirty- four; under 
correction, men fifty-nine, women thirty- eight; a 
ſervants thirty nine. The number indeed is perpe- 
tually varying; but in the whole of the preceding 
year, the rations of proviſion were three hundred 
twelve thouſand four hundred and nine, which num- 
ber, divided by three hundred and fixty-five, points 
out the average to have been eight hundred and fifty- 
five perſons maintained daily in this houſe. Forty-five 
looms, and ſixteen ſtocking frames are provided for 
their ſervice, with a ſufficient number of ſpinning- 
wheels, working benches, tools for carpenters, turners, 

ſhoemakers, and taylors, a twiſting mill, a ſpinning 
jenny, and a machine for carding cotton. | 


To encourage induſtry, an account is kept for each 
individual, wherein he is made debtor to the houſe at 
the rate of three reals, or about ſeven-pence a day, 
and has credit given him for all the work he does ; and 
ſhould the balance be, as often happens, in his favour, 
it is paid to him, whenever he can make it appear, to 
the ſatisfaction of the directors, that he is able to eſta- 
-bliſh. himſelf without their future aid. I examined 
the accounts of many, who cleared for themſelves mort 
than half a crown a week; and were looking out for 

| 2 | ſettlements, 


%. % 
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1 ettlements, that 2 anight. mw; _ eher the 
1 ; g i < of their _—_ 


19,52 * 10 
| Adjoining tothe houſe is a for the 


commodation of all, who are willing to work; where 
n are —— proper implements, and raw materials; 
che moment any one has completed his work, he 
price of his labour, without any deduc- 


1 1 Bar ;becanſe many," «who! — — are ET Beg 
| bly: confined at home, where, from 8 | they 
re unable to procure either wheels or wool; the 
eernors provide both, and pay them, without any 2 
auction, for their work. By theſe means, when I was 
2 Fs chere, of three hundred and forty-eight families, more 
| © han five hundred ſouls, were trained to ind 
be directors informed me of three children, the eld- 
teſt nine years of age, who by ſpinning gained ſix reals, 
— robert oma. EE 


a A father. N 


| Not fatisfied with A neee n e — 
WE bliſhcd ſchools in the diſtant quarters of the city, on 

the fame plan; and, providing the beſt maſters in 
every branch of buſineſs, which they wiſh to cultivate; 
they admit freely all, who are defirous of being taught: 


It is their intention to 1 out from the brighteſt 

of their boys the beſt draftimen, and having inſtructed 
them in the various languages of Europe, to make 
| them travel for the acquiſition of knowledge, and the 
| advance ment of manuſacQures. ky 
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As the ſurrounding may not find ib oe 
nient to adopt ſimilar inſtitutens on a fnalles- ſcale, 


therefore th they receive the infants, the aged, and he 
infer; eee e hom, on Condition of being pal 
'thels "board." 8: + $4.9. 8&4 168 5+ 458 
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de management n 8 abate ae 
over by the governor of the city for the: 


j 


ane being with: power to M up of themſelves 
| Thicke aaf deppen in thiiy y — rr 
fit take the oe Wake och — 


ments; the other ſix have each a ſeparate "that 
every one may enjoy, without another to ſhare it with 
him, the applauſe” which” his real deſerves. One is 

at general; another. is treaſurer; a thin i 
— — — and A the” re- 
venue; 2 overſight of manufactures; 
the fifth takes the Sarge of ras apr andthe 
ym ara eget. | (. 


at 
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| A their accom are clear ana, and — 
F NM 3 

. 
tributions; legacies; a tax of one real a fanega on al 
the wheat brought into the city; and: from the produce 
of labour in the houſe. Phe whole expence, in the 
year 1786, * PPP 
erer Viz. | 


Wes I, 
_ > by - 


2 . Reab vellon.. 
"Proviſions e eee 
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. 1,385,000 reasvellon. 
_ | Which 


SE 


turGovoH ola di ' - = 


; 5 0 oi viding by one hundred, that is by cutting 
| Ie two figures from the right, leaves chirteen r 
nd eight hundred and fit) ponds: TY 


The preceding year prey Mack ws early: —_ | 
times as much; but the other expences differed little. 

the year now under examination. Iß we take 
e average at eight hundred and fifty perſons; we 
an and the food for each amounting to ſe hundred 
ad chirty-ſeven reals, or fax | ſeven 1h 


llinps and 
IJ four pence, and. the clothes to thirteen: ſhillings/ and 
ght pence. But in order to find out the whole ex- 
oY $4 on account of each individual, we muſt con- 
Far, that during the three years ſince the hoſpieio 
ph opened, the goods unfold: in the 
. to four hundred and ſeventy- three thouſand! 
N one hundred and fifty-one- reals, which being: divided 
Wy three, gives one hundred and fiſty-ſeven thouſand 
8 Feven hundred and ſeventeen for the proportion of one 
ear. Now this being deducted x one million 
. ee hundred and eighty- five thouſund;: leaves one 

mimon two hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand 
bundred and eighty-three as the expence of che 

ble for the year 1786, and this, divided by eight hun- 
We died: and: fifty, gives one thouſand” four hundred 5 
WW forty-three reals, or fourteen — eight ſhillings 

ſeven-penee for the 2 een not nne 
the ee of his labour. 5 


This avedmauladod; of goods i in theit magazines i- 
| ſes from the want of a market. Public bodies | 
deficient in watchfulneſs, activity, and zeal, - labous 
under this diſadvantage; and will never find a vent for 

| their. commodities, unleſs at a price greatly inferior ti 
what private manufacturers will be able to obtain: 
From hence ariſes one argument againft ſack eſtabliſh« - 
ments; but although ſtrong, it is by no meats the 
Wrong, becauſe W people in 3 a 


% 
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and deprived of liberty, eat too much, and work 00 
little. This beyond a queſtion is the caſe at Cadiz, in. 
the hoſpicio, in which they have ninety-two holidays 
allowed them, and in which the expence of wood and 
raiment is double what it ſhould be, 


In the condułt Kae 2 
things highly to be commended, and in the firſt place 
we muſt admire the activity and zeal of the directors. 
That gentlemen of diſtinguiſned talents, and men of 
buſineſs, ſhould be animated with ſuch zeal for the 
public good, as to devote a conſiderable pens nk of 
their time to it, and aſſemble every evening to 
intend this work, can never be ſufficiently 4 
In the detail of this buſineſs we diſcover not only zeal, 
but zeal well directed for the beſt of purpoſes. - No- 
thing can be more worthy of imitation than the public 
work-ſhop,- with the practice of providing wheels and 
wool for thoſe who are confined at home; nor can any 
thing more effectually excite the ingenuous mind to 
r 
his pains, and in the iſſue reap the fruits of his own 
exertions. But inaſmuch as many among the lower 
claſſes are deſtitute of generous ſentiments, and as moſt 
of them have, by hes ſupineneſs, reduced themſelves 
to diſtreſs and poverty; the regulation introduced into 
one of our workhouſes at Bradford, 8 
a moſt ingenious manager, may 
prehend, undoubtedly will, be 21 und . * 
general utility. He calculates what every one is ca- 
| pable of earning, without oppreſſion, and accordingly 
appoints the-morning and the evening taſk, which muſt 
he performed before they either eat or drink. When 
this taſk is accompliſhed ; whatever more they earn, 
they- n; receive. From this conduct ye: the 
manager, the poor feel conſtantly the two-fold incen- 
tive of hope and fear, which- certainly is much, better 
—B era rar-*" 


only, 


Fg 
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a, and that more remote. His plan is to receive 


nnd to relieve the poer in the hour of diſtreſs; but at 


of cem as ſoon as poſſible. | AS 
in certain circumſtances it may be wiſe to take 


Wc ame time to teach them induſtry, and to get rid 


N children from their parents, and to educate them in 
poblic ſeminaries; but then it ſhould be remembered, 


that thus trained they are ſeldom hardy, and that they 


have never been found to make good domeſtics; nor 
are they qualified to rear a family, like thoſe, who have 


deen up in cottages, and have, from their infancy, 
deen taught to turn their hands to every kind of work. 


, \ 


diem of thoſe endearments, and that tender care, 
= which they would have received from their neareſt 


| c cclatives and friends, is cruel in the extreme; and to 
We leave empty a wretched cottage, or a miſerable bed, 


for the reception of freſh wretchedneſs and miſery, is 
ſo far from being either politic or wiſe, that no conduct 
can be more remote from wiſdom and ſound policy. 
If, the moment you had provided for the object of 
| diſtreſs, you were to pull down the habitation, and ſet 
fire to the bed; if you were to deſtroy the neſt, which 
nothing but wretchedneſs can occupy ; the caſe would 
then be different. The principle on which is built 
this obſervation; being little underſtood, and leſs at - 
tended to, 1 ſhall endeavour to explain it. NT = * 


Navigators make mention of an iſland in the South 
| Seas, which, from the firſt diſcoverer; is called Juan 


ecmale. This happy couple, finding paſture in abun- 
dance, could readily obey the firſt command, to! in- 
creaſe and multiply, till in proceſs of time they had 


| 


— 


Y ro take dd peopie from their families, and, under 
pretence of providing better for their wants, to rob 


Fernandez. In this ſequeſtered ſpot he placed a celo- 
| Hy of goats, confiſting of one male attended by his 


repleniſhed. 
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replenithed their hene iſland.” Dampier, vol. i, p. 88, 
gn > iran wary hnm, Foray theme 


. — want, and ſeemed -to glory in their num- 
but from this unhappy moment they began w 


ſuffer. hunger; yet continuing for a time to increaſe Wn 


their numbers, Had they been endued with reaſon, they 
anult have apprehended the extremity of famine. In 
this- Eguation the weakeſt fut gave way, and plenty 
We again reſtored. Thus they fluctuated . between 
bappincls and miſery, and either ſuffered want or re- 
Joiced in abundance, according as their numbers were 
diminiſhed or increaſed; never at a ſtay, 338 
ing at all times their. quantity of food. 

degree of equipoiſe was from time to time opel 
either by epidemical diſcaſes, or by the arrival of ſome 
veſſel in di s. On ſuch occaſions their numbers 
mere conſiderably reduced: but to compenſate for this 
alarm, and to comfort them for the le6'of their oom. 
Panions, the ſurvivors never failed immediately to 
meet returning plenty: they were no longer in fear of 
famine; they ceaſed to regard cach other with an evi 
eye; all had abundance; all were contented; all were 
happy. Thus, what might have been conſidered a8 
misfortunes, proved a ſource of comſort; al, w 
them at Jeaſt, partial evil was univerſal good. 


Mikeathe $pwianiefond ene eee 
reſorted to this iſland for proviſions, they reſolved on 
eee 
FR they put on ſhore a:greyhound dog and bi 
Ulls, b. 3 C. 4. Theſe in their turn mcreaſed — 

in proportion to the of food they 
met with; but in eo . he Spaniard 
had foreſeen, the breed of goats diminiſhed. 
they been totally deſtroyed,. the dogs like wiſe 
have periſhed, But as many of the goats re- 
tired to the craggy rocks, where the dogs could never 
folow them, Trang only for ſhort — 22 | 
£ c 


— 
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ed, with, fear and circumſpection, in the, vallies, 


es of cheſe, beſides the careleſs and the raſh, be- 
came a prey; and none but the moſt watchful, ſtrong, 
and active df the deg could get a ſufficiency of food. 
Thus a new kind: of balance was eſtabliſhed. The 


weakeſt of both ſpecies were among the firſt to pay 


the debt of nature; the moſt active and vigorous 
preſerved their lives. It is the quantity of food which 
regulates the number of the human ſpecies. 

Me , h o A A 8-1 06S 
eve Gppoſe, in a good climate, with plenty, of 
bod and healthy habitations, the number of children 
in each family on the average to be four, and the 
mean age to which they ſhall arrive to be fifty years; 
if the men ſhould marry at the age of twenty-one, 
and the wornen at nineteen, then one couple, at the 
end of thirty-three years, will leave twelve deſcen- 
dants. In fifty-nine years there will be twenty-four 
perſons; and at the end of one hundred and twenty- 
nine years, they will be one hundred and eighty-eight, 
Dae , / er er 
Father Feyjoo relates, that, A. D. 1690, one man 

and four women, who had eſcaped from ſhipwreck; 
landed in the iſſe of Pines, near Madagaſcar, where, 
finding plenty of good fruit, they became, when diſco- 
vered by the Dutch, twelve thouſand. Should any 
one conceive either this fact, as it very probably is, to 
be miſtated, or my ſuppoſition to go much beyond 
the mark, he is welcome to reduce the number as 
low as he pleaſes, provided he leaves me in poſſeſſion 
of this principle, that in certain circumſtances and given 


periods men will multiply in proportion to their food. 


We are informed, that the Iſraelites, when they 
cane into Egypt, were ſeventy ſouls; that they-re- 
mained in the land of Goſhen; four hundred and thirty 
years, and that when they departed, omitting the Le- 

| | ; vites, , 
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vites, che amount of all, that were able to to go out to 
War, was fix' hundred and three thouſand five hundred 
and fiſty males,” of twenty years old and upwards, 
From theſe data we may conelude, that the Iſraelites 
doubled their numbers every ee ven or 
en $26 


The population in North- Aude endes den 
five and twenty years; but in ſome provinces every 
fiſteen years. In modern Europe it requires, accord- 
ing to Dr. Smith, five hundred years to double the 
number. of its inhabitants. The reaſon of this be- 
comes obvious, if we call to mind the principles on 
which depend the propagation of the ſpecies, and 
the cauſes by which its progreſs may be retarded, or 
Wes limited. Theſe 2 1 * 


ist, Want of food, * vie sf Soo 
Und, where a woman will bring twenty children; and 
rear only two; or in the woods among the hunting 
_ or even in the moſt highly cultwated country, 
when the population i is adyanced to the utmoſt ability 
of the ſoil to . . . where mim- 
bers are d, in their infancy, for 
want of 5 where * 
riage by the fear of e 


1 Diſcaſes, . pe to 5 an 
Senegal and at Batavia; or induced, as at Conſtanti- 
nople, and even in London, by infection, foul air, 
confinement, and bad nurſing: diſeaſes not confined 
to woods, not ravaging the ſavage tribes alone, but 
F in great, in rich, 
AE ee = 


Want: of: commerce for the 8 of i in- 
vl ene eee, 


. 
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i 4th, War in all its forme, whether carried on by 


. acultivated or by poliſhed nations, either for plun- 
er, for conqueſt, or for the extenſion of commerce. 


a 
* 


orders, and celibacy enjoined che prieſthoodz. 


of that ſecurity of perſon and of property which can 


be enjoyed only where freedom reigns; that is, when 


42 5 
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Now in proportion as you remove theſe obſtacles, 


your population will advance. When, therefore, it 
is your object to increaſe the number of your people; 
the way to accompliſh this will be obvious, and the 
raſk in Spain, under a wiſe government, would be 
eaſy; but when the queſtion is, how to baniſh po- 
verty and wretchedneſs, hoc opus hic labor ęſt. Yet 
in the inveſtigation of this queſtion we have one ge- 
neral principle to guide us: increaſe the quantity of 
food, or where that is limited, preſcribe bounds to 
population. In a fully peopled country, to ſay, that 
no one ſhall ſuffer want is abſurd. Could you ſupply 
their wants, you would ſoon double their numbers, 
and advance your population ad infinitum, which is 
contrary to the ſuppoſition. © It is indeed poſſible to 
baniſh hunger, and to ſupply that want at the ex- 


| pence of another; but then you · muſt determine the 


proportion 
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that ſhall marry, becatiſe vou will have 

r way ta limit the humber of your people. 

No efforts will get rid of this. dilemma; nor 

will men ever find a method, either more natural, or 

better in —— ah EIN 
5 3 10 V A 
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Having already eee on this Galjer, I ſhall 
here only ſuch rules, as may enable us to 
form a proper judgment of the workhouſe.in Cadiz. | 


(20 CHOW V33SQD10 | 10 Do ANT 2 VII LL: 
To Inſtitute public hops, where the 1 
map at all ti ches find is benevolent and 


wiſe ; to ſuppiy them ar home with implements and 
raw materials is politic; but to expect à profit from 
eee abſurd. 


SO 4 begs * 0 — 25 10 
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8 you thereby do not offer a 1 in- 
dolence, prodigality, and viets. is fahitary..” 


7 — leap apd-abe-@rndubridh to ſhut 
them up in; houſes of confinement till they have ac- 
quired: of brech and induſtry; is both. juſt and 
but in ſuch eſtabliſnments, to feed, to 
— lodge them better than the ſober ah the 
F=X lodged, et ——_— Va is not 
- agree to any princi 0 en is incon- 


3 * 1 1 x decent 
to predict, that notwitliſtanding the zeal and efforts | 
1 . e eee genera 
houſe at Cadiz, and f ent pee 


3 + - 
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Whabications, now recently emptied, remain to receive 


15 new tenants in ſimilar diſtreſ with thoſe who- quitted 
0 hem, and whilit ſuch a comfortable refuge js ar hand 
or them; indolence, prodigality, and vice will have 
2 othing to fear, but every ching to hope: and the 


moſt improvident will not heſitate to contract thoſt 
ear — —_ * e a eyes race de. 


3 
4 . * 


2 22 * 


Tee alas hoſpicios bikes taking ara 
LE [the kitchen, on account” of its ſingular ſtructure. 
re chimney is an octagon, in the middle of the 
room, furrounded by ſixteen ſtoves, eight of them 
- Jarge, and contiguous to it, and as many-ſmall, com- 
- by means of flues. The . ſtoves are 
three feet F 
Under the kitchen is a cellar to receive the aſhes... . 


rue mercluting of this city, ever fince haven 

WE merce of Peru and Mexico was tranſported here 
from Seville, have riſen in conſideration; but, in the 
W preſent moment, they have received a ſevere ſhock 

| by the removal of the barrier, which had ſecured chat 
monopoly to them. The conſequence has been, 4 
glutted market in the Tranſatlantic colonies, many 
— Ca = and not a few in thoſe cities, which 

ve eagerly engaged in new and flattering enterprizes, 
without ſufficient capitals to ſtand the tack of com- 
| petition and the heavy loſſes incviableupenthe _— 
hing open of an ne commerce. 


The Spaniſh government Bind! never yet acquired A 
any liberal ideas reſpecting trade, and even at the 
preſent moment, ſome - of their beſt political writers 

reſemble lag hounds hunting the ſtale ſeent, whilſt the 
fleeteſt are already in poſſeſſion of the game. In- 
ſtead of throwing down every obſtacle to commerce, 
| e under the vein hope 
of 


5 
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monopoly,. without 
their:own. mon "of capital, of induſtry of induſtry m_ en- 
or the utter im poſſibility — prevent. 


terpriſing ſpirit, 

ſmuggling, whilſt other nations, with greater 
* — — can. underſell them in the mar- 
ket. © Frank they ſhall be more enlightened, until they 
ſhall have baniſhed their inquiſitors, and until the WR 
happy period ſhall arrive, when, under the 1 
of a free government, they ſhall have reſtored pub- 
lic credit, and placed it on a firm foundation; al 
their prohibitions, all their ſeverities exerciſed on the 
property and perſons of the illicit traders,” all their 
commercial treaties, and all their commercial war 
into which ambition may betray them, will be frivo- 
Jous and 2 becauſe no efforts will ever prevail 
againſt the united intereſts oh; A own rd hd and Re 
of all ſurrounding nations. -n- 

Even at home, 8 8 of go⸗ 
vernment have never been able to enforce its prohi- 
bitions; for, notwithſtanding theſe, when J was tra. 
velling through Spain, all the men appeared in Man- 
cheſter cotton goods, and no woman was ſeen without 
her muſlia veil. In Spain, as throughout Europe, it 
is found, that when the price of inſurance js leſs than 
the duties impoſed on the commodity, no laws are 
ors to n the un of Alcit . | 


# "bbc So to. he year: 1720, the commerce. her 
— was confined to Seville, not intentionally, 
but by a regulation of Charles V. in the year 1529, 
who, with a view of laying that commerce — 
all his ſubjects of Caſtille, permitted merchants to 
freight their ſhips from. the ports of Biſcay, the Aſ- 
turias, Gallicia, Malaga and Carthagena, provided 
they returned to Seville; under penalty of death, and 
confiſcation of their cargoes, in caſe of pon-com- 
l with that abſurd Nn. As for the cities 

belonging 
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. ag to the crown-of Arragon, they were Whol- 
155 x — from the commerce of America, and 
ud reap no advantage, from the newly diſcovered 
8 — In conſequence of theſe regulations, and 
e heavy duties of twenty per cent. impoſed on all 
hoods "exported to America, or imported from it, 
deſide the duty of tonnage on the veſſels; the con- 
aband trade became ſo lucrative, and of courſe ſo 
tenſive in its operations, that little could be carried 
dn to advantage under the ſanction of the laws. _ 
he manufacturers of Spain, who A. D. 1343, had 

a demand for goods, that merchants were 
engage with them ſix years before hand, — 2 
g to take from them all that they could poſſibiy 
roduce; theſe fame manufacturers lived to ſee the 
warket loſt, and were reduced from the e r 
H puny; to ny and want. og} 
ry D. 12720, the emporium was e ntl che 
Econ „which for two centuries had proved a 
ource 2 wealth to Seville, was tranſlated to Cadiz. 
at the ſame time the duties were lowered, and, in- 
cad of twenty per cent. on exports, rated according 
o their value, all bale goods and boxes paid a ſettled 
tonnage of five reals and an half of plate for the 
cubic palm, without examination, or any conſidera- 
tion, either of the nature or of the quality of the 
articles contained in them. The tonnage varied ac- 
cording to a table comprehending the ſixteen ports of 
Spaniſh America, being different in each. The in- 
expediency of theſe regulations is too mc to e 
WK r = oy acer. ent 


Theſe were not, chowever; 1 . miſtakes inde 
by the Spaniſh government in its commerce with the 
colonies ; for, inſtead of -diſpatching ſmall veſſels fre- 
quently,” as the market might require; previous to 
we year 1748, the whole trade was! carried on by 

ſtwenty- 


f26: - 4 JV , r 


twenty-ſeven: gallcons, and flotas to the number of 

about twenty-three ; the former failing annually to 
Porto Bello, the latter, once in three years, to Ven 
Cruz ; the former for the commerce of Peru, the lat. 
ter for that of Mexico ; muon veſſel — = 


deed to one thouſand. | 


Phe gabe fs eee on Sethe ile ür 
convenience: of the merchants of Popayan and Sant 
Fe, who brought gold and bezdoar ſtones, carrying 
back wih them, in exchange, proviſions and Euro- 
a ton ſitunted in ſuch a barren country; and ſubs 
jecd to ſuch noxious vapours, that, except during the 


133.08 N 
WE, 
5 
ann 1 forty days, it was I 
5 
9 
"IM 
» 
2 


. Hither — brought their gold and ſilver, 
with Peruvian bark, and Vicuna wool; and beyond 
this the trader could not fend his goods, hor 
r . ye 
PER, er nr 2 


The Engliſh; beats e eee 
had che -privilege of ſending annually a. ſhip of five 
hundred tons to Porto Bello, loaded with all kinds o 
merchandiſe; but under covert of this i 
they commonly freighted one of twice that burthen, 
accompanied by tenders from Jamaica, with which, 
when near the port, they exchanged proviſions for 
piece goods; and by that contrivance, uſually carried 
more articles of commerce than five or ſix of the 

fleet. From A. D. 2537, the fair, and, to- 
gether with it, Panama and Porto Bello, re 4 


clined. "HAY Dampier's aud mere e ee 5 


ad e ee of Neue 
ee. it gradually decreaſed, inſomuch that inſtead 
— IIIEX thouſand tons, it was 8 


a ak «A 
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. @ year740 106: char than two thouſand. (A. Cam- 
1 domanes putar,)- But no ſooner had. the 
— — —— 

4 — galloons, td proceed directiy by Cape 
Norm to the place K their deſtination, than the tage: 
_ = —— 

m a Pam, Pprowinees 
ne alone exceptedꝭ was permitteci tei fem ita 
roc — ſung inns avi »aſlands; of 
irgarita and Trinidad; and when, ead of the 
E 
pas laid all 3 ''COMMETCC,:- 
— ee che ſummer's brook; * 
bembled = great river; cee 
1 eien refeud 


2, 
1 


: Px; 
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ms eee of "the — ra ck 
manufacturers, - rs, and the revenue I" 
the Partial removal — theſe impediments to oo 
eerce, government, akhough reluctantly, 3 
1778) agreeable to the remonſtrances of Count 
ee conſented to lay open the trade of 
America to all its ſubjects, thoſe hy who, 
Could T 
privilege. | The inhabitants of Biſcay bave, how- 
pon no reaſon to: complain, becauſe they poſſe(s an 
ample compenſation: for their Jobs in the peculiar im- 
munities, Anebe deer intern from urin fathers, . 
let ee 5 


. Wh enden ieee e | 
like England, and other nations of Europe, has grant - 
ed, from time to time, excluſiye privileges to char- 
tered: companies, not only to the injury of its citizens 
at large, and of its manufacturers in particular, but to 
the oppreſſion of thaſe 8 which have been 
. Tas to 2 monopoly. If a en e 
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uncivilized, yet free, and-atiounding with cas: 
ployed in trade; or if large ſums were re- 
for hazardous undertakings, more than could 
ö are — in ſuch 
a caſe, the grant of a monopoly, with peculiar pri- 
vileges,” might be endured; but that a trade, once 
open, ſhould be confined for the benefit of a few, to 

the of the many, is inconſiſtent with 


2 of Nen and men 


— wht Philip v. Sed by charter to 2 
cormmpuny; — the name of Guipuzcoa, the exclu- 
—ä— — — — 

the | er veſſelz 
all its 2 and Guayana, 
with Trinidad and Margarita, two iſlands at the mouth 
of che Oronoco, that this company might exchange 
European goods for gold, ſilver, hides, cacao, ſugar, 
and ſuch other fruits as theſe countries produced; but 
in che event, cacao became their ſtapſe i 


A. D. 1752, the . Was ; added 
Wade grant. : 


«This company ar firſt employed twelve veſſels u to 
carry on its trade, with nineteen to guard the coalt 
from ſmugglers, varying theſe numbers as ſuited theit 
convenience; and for both theſe purpoſes they enga- 
ged two thouſand five hundred ſeamen. Such an ex- 
pence, with the heavy charge of management by di- 
rectors, ſupercargoes, factors, agents, clerks, &c. 
&c, required conſiderable profits, beyond what the 
private adventurer would have been happy to receive, 
had-the trade been free; and therefore, as was molt 
natural, produced exaction operating / againſt: the co- 
Jonift, a contracted commerce checking the manu- 
facturer at home, and ſeverities exerciſed 4 in vain to 
reſtrain the operations of the . ander- a ee 


n rats" — 
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| The: ports they uſed in Spain were S. Sebaſtian and 
(diz, into 2 in five years, from 1770 t6 1774, 
| T they imported one hundred ſeventy nine thouſand one 

eng one — and ten Caſtilian pounds; and by 
is ” lars importation ſunk the price of cliocolate in 
Hair enen e een „ 8 5 


1 The en is the Guit.of this Cheobroms falls fn; 
WE err7mis, one of the Polyadelphia; -Pentandria; and 
aouriſhes in America between the tropics, but more 
5 —— in the province of Venezuela. The fruit 
8 on the trunk and on the branches, and never 

ails at . of the year. In Spain they mix 
lx apr of the nut with three pound or three and 
an half of ſugar, ſeven pods of vanillas; one pound 
and an half of Indian corn, and half a pound of cin- 


mon, fix cloves; one drachm of capſicum; ſome 
WF roucou nut, to improve the colour, and a ſmall por- 
ton of muſk, or ambergris, to give it à pleaſant 
{cn . Some people, however, uſe only the nut, 
vich ſugar and cinnamon. The Indians, to one 
pound of che nut put half 2 pound of Indian corn, 
with an * quantity of ſugar; and ſome roſe-water. 


The. ne pods filled with „ from 
. paraſitical climbing plant, deſcribed under the name 
of Epidendrum V. 3 Sp: Pl. 1347; belonging to 
the Gynandrous claſs; (v. Pultney s View of the 
bogs of Luzinieus. ) N 


245 D. 1 280, the Comntens company received the 
ſevereſt ſhock in tlie capture of a rich convoy by 
Lord Rodney, valued at more than two hundred 
thouſand pounds; and a few years, after, their capital 
was abſorbed in a new men called che N 

Pany of the eee 


Vor. Il. 15 1 N . 
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This company, inſtituted: agreeably to the ideas 
ſuggeſted by the Abbe Raynal, in his view of the 
European ſettlements, took its riſe in the year 1785, 
with a capital of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
and with valuable privileges granted to for a term 

of twenty-five years. Previous to this eſtabliſhment, 

two ſhips failed annually, one from Acapulco, a ſea- 
port of Mexico, and croſſing the Pacific Ocean, car- 
tied the treafures of America to the Philippines; the 
other, returning by the ſame courſe from Manilla, the 
capital of Luconia, came to Acapulco, where it was 
met by. veſſels from Lima, loaded with cacao, quick- 
ſilver, : and hard dollars; in barter for which the mer- 
chants ſent back china ware, ſpices, perfumes, filk, 
callicoes, muſlins, and printed linens, the produce of 


When the Philippine company began its operations, 
this traffic ceaſed ; and now, under the ſpecious idea 
-of ſaving time, with freight and inſurance, required 
in conveying the gold and ſilver, but chiefly filver, 
of Peru and Mexico, by Europe to the eaſt, theſe 
preeious metals are ſent directly weſtward to the place 
of their final deſtination, whilſt the more bulky and 
periſhable produce of the Eaſt, to the ſame amount 
in value, is diverted from its former courſe, and made 
to deſcribe, in the oppoſite direction, that ſegment of 
the circle, which had anciently been traced by the fi- 
ver and the gold. | gs he 


The Philippine iſlands, almoſt innumerable, and 
caſt up by volcanos, are healthy, fertile, and, beſide 
all the grains of Europe, produce gold, copper, iron, 

ſmhip- timber, hemp, alum, falt-petre, cattle, hides, 
ſago, rice, raiſins, cacao, ſugar, tobacco, wax, fiſh, 
and couries, which are the money of Indoſtan. Theſe, 
with the ſilver, indigo, and cochineal of America, 

the company barters with the merchants of 3 
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muſlin, cottons, ſilks, ſpices, tea, quickſilver, and 
china ware, which, with the ſuperabundant produce 


| L of the iſlands, are now brought by the Cape of Good 


Hope to Europe, and are admitted under eaſy duties 
into Spain with a drawback of one-third on their ex- 
portation. | "i | 


J Nothing could be more flattering to the hopes of 
e miniſter, than a plan apparently ſo well contrived; 
and carried on under — 3 à moſt able and 
enterpriſing foreigner, who had already ſignalized him- 
ſelf — formation of the bank; Let pleaſing as 
the proſpect was, all his hopes, and all the expecta- 
tions of the nation are upon the point of vaniſhing. 
With heavy charges of adminiſtration, with every diſ- 
advantage in the purchaſe of commoedities, the chief 
articles of trade are either ſpoiling for want of a mar- 
ket, or ſold to a conſiderable loſs. As for tea they 
never uſe it; china ware is little in requeſt, and even 
with us will ſcarcely pay the freight; the ſilks, the 
muſlins, and the- cotton goods, whilſt they could find 
purchaſers, had a tendency to deſtroy their favourite 
manufactures; . and now, - ſince theſe latter articles 
muſt abide the iſſue of a fair competition with the 
Engliſh, the company may be ſaid to have received 
its mortal wound. | | 


In a country ſubject to deſpotic power, if the mi. 
niſter of the day will | Ns 38 he muſt 
bid high for it; if he will have trading companies in- 
corporated, with commanding capitals, he muſt grant 
them monopolics, with excluſive privileges, incon- 

ſiſtent with the general good. Yet after all, ſuch 
companies will hold theſe privileges by à moſt un- 
certain tenure, and when they come to balance their 
accounts, may find, that whilſt they flattered them- 
ſelves with the hope of gaining more than juſt and 
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reaſonable intereſt for char Mowny, Fend hove loſt the 
_—_ itſelf. | 


: Should this be the event with the Philippine com- 
pay, the nation will have reaſon ta rejoice; and the 
private merchant may triumph in its fall, not on ac- 
count of its oſtenſibly excluſive privileges, but be- 
cauſe the whole of America and of Afriea bein n 
18 its ſpeculations, no limited capirals can 2 
edthpetinon with it in the market. Had they met 
with the ſupport they had reaſon to expect, they muſt 
have frallowed up the whole trade of Spain and in 
de ines hae been en Pe: ng 


They hie alteady- extotnded their operations. ts 
Vera Cruz, to Buenos Ayres, and to moſt ſea- ports 
of America, and at the preſent moment they are pur- 

ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa. Theſe formerly 


were fupplyed by the Engliſh, agreeably to an article (WING 


; the peace of Utrecht, known by the natne of the 
Mfento. Since the expiration of this gtant, various 
contracts have been made, and among others one re- 
cehtly with Dawſon and Baker, of Liverpool, who 
| have agreed to furniſh three thouſand annually to the 
Spaniſh iſlands, and upon this contract have received 
three hundred thouſand pounds for- thoſe they have 
” OY yer at 


The werbe 01 de e in the Spaniſn ſet- 
ens is ſo humane, ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, and ſo per- 

agreeable to the principles of political cecono- 

my, that J rejoice in the opportunity of giving to 
their government the praiſe, which is ſo peculiarly its 
duet. The ſlave, both in his perſon and in his pro- 
petty,” is under the protection of the laws, and re- 
dains the right of redemption upon equitable terms. 
Fheſe are ſettled by arbitrators, the ſlave having the 
piivitege 'of chooſing one, and the maſter having the 
nomination 
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Lerememt, the judge fixes upon a third,” 


4s to acquiſition of property, it is rendered eaſy to 
me ſlave, if he has either induſtry, or any deſire to be 
free; becauſe he may claim the numerous feſtivals, 
beſide two hours in the middle of the day, to cultivate 
his garden, to feed his poultry and his pigs, and to 
carry his commodities to market. But ſuppoſing him 
to be a good ſervant, oppreſt hy a cruel maſter, and 
act to have acquired ſufficient property for his own re- 
demption, it is not uncommon for another planter, 
being a witneſs of his fidelity, to lend him money for 

che purchaſe of his freedom, and thus the generous 
maſter gains a valuable ſervant, whilſt the flave becomes 
happy in a maſter, to whom he can feel himſelf attach- 
ed. From the apprehenſion of this, many planters, 
_ ciſtinguſhed for ſeverity, are ſaid to be gentle to thoſe 
daves, who by their amiable diſpoſition, or by more 


chan common excellence, have merited attention. 


Is not this regulation more beneficial to the whole 
community, than if all the ſlaves indiſcriminately were 
reſtored to freedom? In the Spaniſh iſlands its good 
effects have been experienced to ſuch a degree, that 
Moſt of the artificers, the tradeſmen, and mechanics, 
are negroes, Who by their induſtry and frugality, or 
by their ſingular fidelity, have obtained their freedom; 
and to the credit of this inſtitution it has been obſerved, 
that two of the beſt battalions at the Havannak are 
compoſed of blacks, who have been ſlaves. 


It were much to be wiſhed that we might be war- 
ranted, with. equal juſtice, to beſtow commendations 
on the Spaniſh court for liberality of conduct towards 
the colonies; but unfortunately, the fame ſpirit of mo- 
nopoly prevails in that, as in the other courts of Eu- 
rope, the ſame, narrow policy, the ſame contracted 
- 5 a | views; 
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views; producing both at home and abroad languiſhing 

manufactures, a crippled trade, with poverty and want 
of population, and in the colonies, diſcontents, tend- 
ing towards diſmemberment of empire. 


In confequence of oppreſſive regulations attempted 
in Peru, that rich province was well nigh loſt to Spain, 
if its political ſeparation may be conſidered as a loſs. 


For the Marquis de Sonora, to whoſe memory is due Wi 


much encomium for his removal of impediments to 
trade, and for many regulations highly beneficial to the 
commerce of his country, when he attempted to eſta- 
bliſh in Peru a royal monopoly of tobacco, with ſome 
taxes odious to the people, he kindled the flames of 
civil war; (A. D. 1581) and had it not been for the 
indiſcretion of the rebellious chief, the event would 
have been the ſame which England experienced upon 
a fimilar occaſion. The leader of this revolt wa 
Tupacamaro, caſique of Arequipa, who, pretending 
to derive his origin from the ſacred line and to be 
deſcended from the ſun, called himſelf the Inca. He 
had met with friendſhip and protection from the cor- 
regidor ; yet he began his revolt by cauſing this man 
to be hanged; and fuch were the numerous inſtances 

of his cruelty and devaſtations committed on the per- 

ſons and the property of both foes and friends, that 

many of the Indians Joined with government again 

him. He was at laſt taken priſoner, and hanged ; and 
by his death a period was put to the civil war, yet not 
All more than two hundred thouſand perives had pe 

riſhed in the RT: 


'The ider of the Indies rendered eſſential ſervice 
to the mines; by lowering the price of quickſilver 
from eighty hard dollars to forty-One, that is, to eight 
pounds four ſhillings the quintal or hundred * 2 
The mines of Spain, chiefly that of Almaden, 
merly Nane a — r of this 9 
| fer 
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br the colonies. They were at that time under the 
direction of the famous Bowles, an Iriſhman of ſingu- 
ur abilities, and of ſuch integrity, that after having 
gained millions for the king, his widow has been Ief 
8 ſpend the reſidue of her days in poverty. At pre- 
eent, Spain can furniſh only ſixteen thouſand quintals, 
and therefore, to ſupply the deficiency, a contract has 
been made with the count de Greppi, the imperial 
conſul at Cadiz, for twelve thouſand quintals annually, 
bor which government agrees to give fifty-three hard 
dollars, ſelling it again at ſixty-three. There was in- 
A dccd a good mine of quickſilver a Quancavelica, iir 
peru; but by covetouſneſs and bad management, it 
eu in, and was loſt. Even after this, Ulloa might 
have re- eſtabliſhed it, had he not been ſo indiſcreet as 
00 detect and to oppoſe the mal- adminiſtration of ſome 
men who were in power. RS 


jg "= 
Try + 


Ih conſequence of thus reducing the price of quick- 
= ſilver, and lowering the tribute of gold to one in twen- 
8, and of ſilver to one in ten, inſtead of taking, as 
I formerly, twenty per cent. on each, the produce of 
both increaſed, and in Mexico, A. D. 1776, double 
the uſual quantity of ſilver was coined, amounting to 
more than two millions and a half ſterling money. 
_—_ Thc whole produce of the Spaniſh mines in Ame- 
Y rica amounted, in the year 1776, to thirty* millions of 
dollars, or, in ſterling, four millions and a half; but 
in the ſpace of fix years it roſe conſiderably, and is. 
now ſtated at five millions four hundred thouſand. 
pounds. „ | = 


On the firſt diſcovery of America, this treaſure cen- 
tered in Spain ; and, as far as laws could operate, was 
confined to the peninſula. The conſequence of this 
was, the ruin of their manufactures at home; for, as 
the cortes juſtly complained to the emperor Charles > 
— 5 ates the 


[ 
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che quantity of gol and filver in ſtagnation there, 
raiſed the price of labour. (v. Campomanes Educ. 3 
popular, part iv. page 112, note 98.) Yet, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the ſecret was developed, that no human 
power can ſtop the natural progreſs of theſe precious Wl 
metals; and Spain, exhauſted of its ſilver, was over- 
whelmed with baſe copper money, poured into it 
from ſurrounding nations. (v. Campomanes, E. P. 
* iw. p. 272. . 


The fact itſelf is nordrious, * the country is def. 
titute of ſpecie, at leaſt relatively ſo; and count Cam- 
pomanes, with great propriety, points out the real 
cauſes which have produced this effect. As fuch, he 
fares the expenſive wars carried on in the ſupport of 
foreign dominion ; and, in conſequence of their having 
loft their manufactures, the ſums expended to purchaſe 
from their more induſtrious neighbours the moſt com- 
mon articles of clothing. 


In the year 1784, the value of e xports to America 


was as follow, being reduced to pounds en. 
Tous nz. 


Spaniſh produce., Foreign produce. | 
{ 55 1,438,912; = 2,182,531 3,52 443 
Ua, 196,379 14,3016 210,680 
Seville. 62,713) 30,543 93,256 
Barcelona 122,631 21,240 143,871 
Corunna 64,575 39,962 12044537 
Santander 36,71 90, 173 126,888 
Tortoſa 75669 28g 73958 
Canaries 24974 — | 24,974 
yon. + 42281 4 10,190 142471 

45 1,958, 349]. 7 2,389,229] < 4-348,078 


The duties upon theſe produced one hundred ſeventy 
thouſand and.cight hundred pounds. 


The 
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2 The value of imports from A as pate 
ns 


In money * So |. in SO WY 5 
—— Cadiz © - = 8,297,164 2,990,757 
9 N „ ... x 0 
Bar a 102, 140 917233 
Corunna 741,283] 90, 
Santander = 40, 843 ee 
Canaries 10, 807 52,366 
£ 99291237 1 543036 


The whole import was L 166350154 3 being more 
than double what was ſtated by the abbe Raynal; and 


me duty upon this amounted to-five hundred twenty- 
= ſeven mmm 


_— The various prices of commodities coming from 
America were, A. D. 1775, in C, iis Viz. 


 Cochinedl, the beſt, from ninety-ſeven to one hun- 
dred and four ducats of eleven — of plate the NR 


a e 


Baie, from twenty- one to chirty-four reals of Clans 
the pound, the real of plate being four WR hal- 
penny. 


— from — AID to „ dollars the 
| fanega, but moſtly at forty. As, therefore, | ſixteen 
| —— are equal at Cadiz to twenty-five Wincheſter 
buſhel it mA: be reckoned at L. 3. 16s. = the 


Sugar, ava white, RESP Yin 8 of if plat 2 
the arroba, or about four pence WOE We | 


Faß, 
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2 — from Buenos N Caraccas, and Orinoco, 
about ve pence a pound, or eighteen ſhillings the 
15. when r: raw; 3 but from the Havannah ER 


Views Wool, from Peru, about two pence half- 
- penny a pound; and from Buenos Ayres, at two pence 
nearly : but the beſt ſheeps wool, when waſhed, may 
be purchafed there for lefs than two and three pence 
the arroba of twenty eight pounds. 


} Fel * 4 
oO.” A+ 4 
i 1 

Cotton, clean, Sie. amd; = 1 
7 5 
. 
„ 

8 


the iſland of Cuba is found to produce it in vaſt abun- 
dance, Gr Paier ma e confiverably; r. 


- Copper, from Mexico and Peru, n der dollar 
the quintal, or about eight pence a pound, on a ſup- 
poſition that one hundred and four pounds- Spaniſh 
equal one hundred and twelve Engliſh. From __ 
it is eyenty-five per cent. cheaper. 


Tin, from America, was twenty dollars the quintal, 
whilſt that from England fold for twenty-five ; the 
former being ſomething more than ſix pence halfpenny 


per 3 75 Ver ee Apend. a la Ed. pop. 
nr” 


＋ . the be beats from Buenos Fan 
where it ſells for two and ſixpence the barrel of twelve 
arrobas, or ten pence the hundred weight: but _ 

duties check this branch of commerce. (mer 


F. P. 333.) 


A gentleman from Peru gave me ſome ſamples of 
wool which came from two animals each — 
the Vicuna, one called Alpaca, the other Llacma; the 


latter coarte, .but. .the former very fine and — 
or 
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93 for hats. It is to be lamented that theſe have not yet 
WE found their way into the market. 4 0 Er: 


_ The whole trade of Cadiz engages about one thou- 
= 4nd veſſel, of which nearly one-tenth are Spaniſh. 


| The wines moſt remarkable in Cadiz are Sherry 
= and Pacaretti, both from Xeres and its vicinity. The 
= former is ſold for forty-eight pounds a ton, the latter 
= for fiſty-ſix; and theſe, when they come to England, 
nin the out-ports, pay, cuſtoms, ſixteen guineas ; ex- 
cd de, eleven pounds eighteen ſhillings the ton, being 
= four hogſheads or two pipes; in London C. 2. 165. 
more. S 


- Merchants are liable to peculiar diſadvantages in 

| Spain, not only from the nature of the government, 
which is perfectly deſpotic, and from the ignorance; 
_ miſinformation, or inattention, too often to be laments 
d in the beſt of miniſters; not only by abſurd prohi- 

| bitions, by monopolies, and by oppreſſive duties, but 
by the miſconduct of the provincial governors, who 
frequently are influenced by mercenary views in the 


judgment they pronounce between contending parties. 


A late military governor, much favoured by the 
king, being ſupreme in all civil and fiſcal cauſes, when 
he was new in office, refuſed taking bribes, and ruled- 
, his rapacious officers with a rod of iron; but long be- 
fore he was diſgraced, he became infected with the 
love of money, and received it upon the moſt infa- 
mous occaſions without a bluſh. Under his protection, 
merchants defrauded the revenue, and bankrupts found 
ſhelter from their creditors. This was notorious; 
yet, when he was recalled, ſuch had been his prede- 
ceſſors, and ſuch were they likely to be, who ſhould 
be appointed to ſucceed him, that he retired lamented, 
and carried with him certificates of his good —— 
| ſigned 
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ſigned h dchiefly by the monks, 2 pre. 
vious to his departure, he had much careſſed. 


On his retreat, his power was divided, and the civil 
government was adminiſtered by the alcaldes mayores 
of the city, each alternately holding it a week. One 
of theſe having, for the trifling conſideration of twenty 
dollars, granted an order to a creditor in Spain to 
ſeize, for his own private benefit, the effects of a 
bankrupt ; the agent of other creditors in England, 
taking the alcalde by the hand, with forty dollars, rea- 
dily procured a reverſal of the order, and thus pur: 
Mad ſubſtantial juſtice for his employers. . "AE, 


Another alcalde having promiſed, for one hundred 
dollars, not to grant an attachment .to a perſon, who 
had pretenſions to ſome ar yet granted it, and 
being re for his conduct, rephed with cool- 
neſs, « How could I avoid it, when he gave me forty 
ce "dollars? but be not uneaſy, for to-morrow 1 wil 
« take off the attachment.” ths ai 


| - Ohpoxiows #9 fuck abiſes, how .can commence 
flouriſh? | 


The province of Andaluſia, watered SK: 
its whole extent by the Guadalquivir, if properly cul- 
tivated, ſhould produce corn ſufficient, not only for 
its own conſumption, but for exportation. Tet the 
wheat annually imported is little leſs than one million 
and an half of fanegas; the fanega being commonly 
one hundred weight, but at Colin about three pounds 
ich. — one half this quantity, in the year 1787, 
came from Africa; eighty- five thouſand fanegas were 

from America, and the remainder was fur- 

niſhed by Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia; the whole 
amount that year being one million four hundred and 
3 thouſand fanegas. 13 
E 
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nus remarkable, that though they have an oppor- 
WE unity of conſtructing tide-mills, yet, for want of theſe, 
Whey grind their corn with mules, which coſts them 
een reals; or two ſhillings nearly, per quintal or fanega. 


- 


Jo prevent a ſcarcity of corn, and to make a pro- 
it by the ſale of it, the city has eſtabliſhed a public 
eranäry, from which the bakers are ſupplied at a given 
price; and, according to that, the magiſtrates regulate 
tc aſnze of bread. I viſited this laſt repoſitory, and 
as much ſurpriſed to ſee the heaps of wheat full of 
al kinds of trumpery, not only barley, but vetches of 
various kinds, and a variety of noxious ſeeds. Had 
me grain been winnowed by the machine now in com- 
mon uſe all over Scotland, it would have been more 
beautiful to the eye, and much more wholeſome for 
rr 


When I had ſatisfied my curioſity in viewing and 
contemplating the articles of commerce, under the 
protection of a friend, with whom I had ſpent much 
| time at Madrid, I made a little excurſion to ſee the 
arſenals at the Caraca. Cadiz itſelf is ſtrongly fortified 
| towards the fea by rocks, and, on the land fide, by 
| works erected at a vaſt expence. Beyond theſe" are 
market gardens on the ſtrand, watered by norias; and 
here begins the narrow cauſeway leading to the iſle of 
Leon, which is an extenſive flat, uncultivated, and 
| ſcarcely ſuſceptible of cultivation. Although barren, 
it produces conſiderable profit by the numerous falt- 
| pools, which require very little trouble or expence ; 
becauſe the ſun and air quickly occaſion the water to 
evaporate, leaving the ſalt cryſtallized. x 

The village of Port Royal, through which we paſ- 
ſed, is one long ſtreet, well paved, and very pretty. 
Here my curioſity. ptompted me to viſit M. de Lan- 
| gara, who gave me a polite reception. Pleaſed with 


FF 
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his countenance and manners I moſt ſincerely pitied 
his misfortunes. 


"Ever ſince the war, the exertions of Spain have 
been inceſſant to render her marine reſpectable; bur 
more eſpecially: at the time when I was there, all wa 
in motion, and the miniſter of the marine was 
the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to equip a formidable fleet. 
This was done to vindicate their claims upon the Mo. 
quito-ſhore, although that territory was never ſubje& 
to the crown of Spain, and the independent Princes, 
who: have dominion there, had been for ages in alli 
yu with the agil nen 


Wben 1 1 to England, I 3 = nature 
2nd extent of the ſettlement which cauſed ſo much un- 
. eaſineſs to Spain. It conſiſted of no more than five 
hundred and fixty-nine freemen, including the women 
and their children, with one thouſand: ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- three black ſlaves, and two hundred and four 
head: of -cattle. The uneaſineſs aroſe, therefore, not 
from the number of the ſettlers, but from their con- 
traband trade; from their communication with the 
Moſquitos, who, in time of war, had been uſed to 
-moleſt the Spaniards; and from the "PP prehenſion that, 
by. their means, the Engliſh, in ſome future war, mig 
Ain themſelves in force on the lake 1 Nicaragua 


1 his ſettlement was certainly valuable to England 
as the connecting medium between Jamaica and the 
Spaniſh Main for the exchange of our manufactures 
with Guatimala againſt indigo, cochineal, ſilver, and 
hard dollars. Indeed the indigo, growing wild on al 
that coaſt, yields the beſt commodity, and no country 
produces finer ſugar-canes. The infant colony made 
about a hundred and fifty hogſheads in one year; but 
being obliged to pay the foreign duty in England, the 
mills were ſuffered t to o decay. Mahogany was a r 
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WT cipal article of their commerce; and of this the, an- 


8 ; articles, they ſent to England four tons of turtle-ſhells, 


5 paying a duty of one ſhilling a pound, with a hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds weight of farſaparilla, the 
WE duty of which, at ſeven pence. a pound, was three 
thouſand five hundred pounds; a ſum more than ſuf- 
ficient to diſcharge all the expences of this new ſet- 


= tl-ment. 


_ Such was the value of our poſſeſſions on the Moſ- 
= quico Shore, that neither the miniſter who ſigned the 


= preliminaries of peace at the cloſe of a diſaſtrous war, 


vor his immediate ſucceſſor in office, who ratified that 
peace, would agree to their relinquiſhment: jyet, in 
de year 1787, the ſettlement was evacuated, and our 
moſt faithful allies..were abandoned to the mercy of 
their inveterate enemies. = Bet > 
| ' | 

+ The magazines at the Caraca, all well arranged, 
are full of ſtores, and new docks have been conſtruct- 
ed at a vaſt expence, for, being ſunk in a bed of ſoſt 
clay and loam, they are conſequently difficult to con- 
ſtruct, and require unremitted labour to keep them 
dry. For this purpoſe they uſe chain pumps, to the 
number of ſixteen, each worked by eight men, who 

alternately pump four hours, and reſt eight. Theſe 
are criminals, moſtly ſmugglers, condemned to this 


— 


painful ſervice, ſome: for three, others for ſeven, and 


| not a few for fourteen. years. The ſmugglers are, 
| however, diſtinguiſhed from the thieves by a ſingle 

chain, whilſt the latter carry two. In this dock-yard 
alone are a thouſand of thoſe miſerable creatures. I 
obſerved here a practice worthy of imitation. To 
| preſerve their ſtore maſts from the worms, from the 
| wind, and from the fun, they are buried in ſand, and 

by this ſimple method are preſerved for many years. 


In 
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In order to ſhew how much their naval. power hay 
ee fs the Fe i I ſhall ſubjoin 
2 ſtacemeto of cheir prey as it ſtood in the year 


me s. TNA 
d. us. 1. A. D. 1768. 
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Alete of the ſmaller 
of —.— i bees an bas 


—— it is evident, chat i in habe pe 
we naval force of Spain has been nearly doubled, 
conſidering merely the guns ; but when we take into 
conſideration the number of their leading ſhips; in 
point of reſpectability, it will appear to be much more 
than doubled; and if we pay attention either to the 
views of government, or to the peculiar taſte and 
difpoſition of the new ſovereign, we may conclude 
chat no expence will be ſpared, nor the moſt watchful 
attention wan to render their navy ſtill more for- 
midable. In the ſummer of 1790 their fleet of ob- 
ſervation confifted of twenty- ei ight hips ſhips of the line, 
among which were four ſhips of 112: beſide theſe, 
they had ſix of the line — ſ—— 
and a ſtrong fleet in America. , 


* 
* 
* 


N * 
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WE 7: is 4 queſtion worthy of diſcuſſion, whether Spain 
WEought to aim at being diſtinguiſhed as a naval power; 


i Wor whether the ſums annually expended with that view 
ould not be more profitably employed in exciting in- 
gadauctry, by opening communications, promoting agri- 


culture, cheriſhing manufactures, encouraging trade, 


ad by adopting every plan, followed by the moſt en- 
WW ichtcned nations, to facilitate commercial intercourſe.” 
Should ſhe adhere to the coloniſing ſyſtem, a powerful 


navy will be needful to protect her commerce, and to 


eccure her monopolies ; but then it ſhould be inquired, 
inn che proportion of trade obtained, beyond what ſhe 
8 would enjoy, . if ſhe had loſt her authority over theſe 
WW diſtant provinces, or if their trade was free; pay the 
expence of arming thus in times of peace; and o 


employing ſuch a multitude of revenue officers to 


guard extenſive coaſts ? but more eſpecially, will it 


WW indemnify her for all the commercial wars, in which 


f ſhe may be engaged to ſupport her trade ? 
| Theſe are queſtiohs proper to be reſolved; and her 


beſt politicians think, ' that ſhe would be richer and 
more powerful without colonies. If their opinion is 
well founded, it is abſurd to expend ſo much upon 


| their navy. 


No country cin boaſt greater advantages for trade 
than Spain; and even without a ſingle ſhip ſhe might 
be powerful and rich. Her wine, brandy, raiſins; 
figs, almonds, oranges, and nuts; her olives, oil, 
ſoap-aſhes and ſoap; her ſilks, linens and cottons, 
were they properly encouraged, with the fineſt wool; 
not omitting the eſparto, ſo valuable for cables, &c. 
her iron, ſuperior in quality to that of other countries, 
with tin, lead, and copper in abundance; to which 


might be added her ſürplus corn, were the land in 


proper tillage; all theſe productions of the ſoil, with 
the manufactures, which, under a good government, 
Vol. II. | | © | | muſt | 


F 
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mutt naturally find eſtabliſhment in Spain, would be 
ſuch a never-failing ſource of wealth, that ſhould any Wl 
of the ſurrounding nations wiſh. to diſturb her peace, 
ſhe could have no cauſe to fear, becauſe upon a well. 
d, compact, and united empire, no laſtung 1 im- 
1 HEeD= 
ſuch wantages an ucing fuch 
a rich variety of articles for trade, mages ing on 
colonies, armed for ſelf-defence, but not ph 
either jealouſy or fear, ſhould confine her views 
wholly to domeſtic induſtry; which of all her neigh- 
bours could feet any inclination to moleſt her? It 
ſuch, circumſtances muſt not r one of them re. 
jeiee in het praſperny? 


Woramong the rude inhabjeans of infant countries 
has only plander for its object. This kind of deprc- 
dation a well-diſcplined people have no need to dread; 
and among the civilized it has heen long fince for- 
gotten. But the flames of war have been too often 
kindled among poliſhed nations, with a. view to con- 
queſt; and projects of ambition have ſeldom failed to 
ſpring from wealth and power. Yet the mare en- 
bghtened begin to ſee the folly of ſuch purſuits; and 
all, who are ſkilled in political arithmetic, are able 
to demonſtrate their inexpediency. Not to mention 
the expence. of conqueſts, both in men and money, 
it is found by — wah that an empire, not merely 
when poſſeſſing diſtant provinces, but as it extend 
its limits beyond certain bounds, becomes proportion- 
ably weak. Whenever this truth ſhall be univerſally 
1 r one 4 * Greltatiod 0 re- 


5 preſent, the Re RY PEE to the proſperity 
of Europe is from commercial wars. But when the 
colonies, ſtill ſubjugated to the European powers, 
hay. call off the yoke, _ the commercial _ 

(ter 
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bpetter acquainted with their true intereſt, ſhall duly 

W cultivate the arts of peace, this ſource of contention 
Vill be dried up, and the only ſurviving conteſt will 
be that of induſtry; or, in the language of the eaſt, 


men will beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and 
their ſpears into pruning-hooks, 


| The benefits arifing to mankind from this ſpecies 


of contention, are deſcribed by Heſiod, with ſuch 
beautiful ſimplicity, that I ſhall take the liberty to 
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A twofold envy, kindling twofold ſtrife, 
Marks the viciflitudes of human life. 

On widely different principles they move; 
Who hates the one, the other muſt approve. 
Parent the one, of fierce protracted jars, 

To man, predeſtined ſource of endleſs wars, 
Night, ſable goddeſs, gave the better birth, 
By Saturn wooed in lonely caves of earth. 
This ſpurs the lazy on to noble deeds, 
While the bright flame juſt emulation feeds. 
The idle neighbour of the growing great 

| Enviesthat ſource of wealth, which forms his tate. 

Who plants, who ſows, with him in both to vie, 
Shall find ſome mimic mortal ever nigh. 
Pregnant with good this mild contention lives; | 

By hereach meager artift eats and thrives : 
Beggar on brother beggars keeps his eye, 
And learns from them his humble ſuit to ply. 
E'en poets, kindling at another's name, 
Subdue their hunger by purſuit of fame. 
Perſet, theſe precepts, which my lines impart, 
Grave on the living tablet of thine heart. 

2 


„ 
Nor let that worſe ambition fire thy mind- 

To join the mad purſuits of mad mankind: 
To whom enough from Ceres golden ſtore, 

Earth yields for preſeat day, but yields no more. 

With this contented, ſoothe thine anxious ſoul ; 

Nor riſk thine half by graſping at the whole. 

View foreign riches with indifferent eyes, 

Foil is the ways and means of rich ſupplies. 
Hes10D's Wor xs and Days, 


As we returned from the caraca, on the cauſeway, 
a little above the level of the ſea, and afterwards in 
the higheſt part of the city, I obſerved à porous kind 
of rock, compoſed of flinty gravel, and broken 
ſhells, united: by a cement, ſuch as was ſufficient to 
connect, but not to fill up the interſtices between 
them. This fact ſhould be treaſured in the memory, 
becauſe it accords with many others, and points out a 
remarkable event in the hiſtory of the earth, ſubſe- 
quent to the grand revolution occaſioned by the de- 
luge. | | | 


As we returned to the city, I had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing a company of young gentlemen; who amu- 
ſed themſelves in the foſs of the ramparts, with their 
favourite diverſion of the balloog. Their. ball, about 
eight inches in diameter, is made of leather, ſtrongy 
inflated by means of a machine, fo as to be exceed- 
ingly elaſtic, after which it is ſmeared with clay. 
This they ſmite very obliquely againſt a wall, with their 
right hand; and to give it a greater momentum, 4 
well as to protect the fiſt, the hand is incloſed in a 
wooden caſe, in which are many wide and deep fur- 
rows, croſling at right angles, ſo as to leave a cor- 
reſponding. number of blunt points. The antagoniſts, 
at the diſtance of about fourſcore yards,. receiving the 
balloon as it rebounds, and before it falls, one of -_ 
1285 drives 
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= ::ivcs it back again, varying the angle within a given 
pace, ſo as beſt to elude the attention of his oppo- 
' nents. This game, a ſpecies of fives, yet more ele- 
"i gant than ours, requires much ſtrength and good ad- 
| reis. : 5 5 3 


In the evening I went to ſec the theatre. It is large, 
elegant, and commodious; hut as plays would not 
accord with the ſolemnity of Lent, they compromiſed 


de matter, and contented themſelves with an exhibi- 
ion of ropedancers, tumblers, pantomimes, and pup- 


pet ſhows, with ſome moſt whimſical dances, in all 
which they had excellent performers. The dancers 
were in the ſtile of lunatics, every one clothed in ſome 
antic dreſs, and the ſcene repreſented the court-yard of 
a madhouſe. They began with country dances, then 


IS | ſuddenly they changed to the cotillion, the allemand, 


* 


| the galliego, and fandango, paſſing with quick tranſi- 
tions from one to the other, and concluding with a 
rich variety of figures. 


As it was Lent J heard many ſermons, but not one, 
which to me appeared intereſting. The moſt po- 
liſhed orators confine themſelves to churches; but as 
it is found uſeful to have ſome, who can adapt them- 
ſelves to the underſtandings and feelings of the vulgar, 
many preachers are appointed to harangue the multi- 
tude aſſembled in the market place, and this they do 
with a vehemence of voice and geſture ſuited to their 
_ congregations. I obſerved often three or four of 
theſe engaged at the ſame time, yet keeping ſuch a 
Proper diſtance as not to interfere. | 


One Wedneſday evening, I went to the Franciſ- 
cans to hear a penitential ſermon delivered by a father 
of that ſociety, who was famous for his diſcourſes. 
This being finiſhed, all the lights were extinguiſhed, 
and inſtantly the ſcourges were applied. We could 

| readily 


g 
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readily diftinguiſh a difference in the ſound, accord. 
ing as the part ſubjected to diſcipline was more or le{; 
covered with elaſtic muſcles, and in proportion to the 
degree of energy with which it was applied; but mo- 
deration was the prevailing ſentiment, and many 
ſcarcely let the left hand know what the right hand 
did. How much more fervent is the zeal of Catz- 
lans, who ſeem as if the ſcourge drew blood at every 
ſtroke! Here not a voice was to. be heard; whereas 
at Barcelona the people uttered not only groans and 
| howlings, but a mixture between both more horrible 
than either. e 23 


At times when the market place was not occupied 
by orators, the ſcribes took poſition of it with their 
benches, at which they fat with pen, ink, and paper, 
to write and read letters of all forts, and to execute 
every kind of deed. The common price of a letter 
is eight quartos or two pence farthing; and although 


this ſum is trifling in itſelf, yet, conſidering the num- 
ber of illiterate people, who conſtantly employ them, 
they cohtrive to make out a comfortable maintenance. 


Before I left Cadiz, I had the ſatisſaction of being 
witneſs to the ceremonies attending a funeral. After 
the phyſicians have turned their back upon a patient, 
nothing remains for him but confeſſion, abſolution, 
the euchariſt, extreme unction, death; and no ſooner 
is the laſt event announced, than all the friends of 
the deceaſed aſſemble, dar la peſame, that is, to con- 


dole with the afflicted widow, who, clothed in mourn- 


ing, and ſtretched upon a bed, yet ſcarcely viſible for 
want of light, receives their compliments, and in a 
low voice ſpeaks to each of them. As it is ſuppoſed 
that no one in the family of the deceaſed can pay at- 
tention to the wants of nature, ſome friend takes care 
to ſend in a dinner ready dreſſed, with plenty of 
every thing the ſeaſon can produce. When the vili- 
| | | tors 
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dors retire, the widow, Ton, father, brothers, uncles, 
| couſins, and relations, each by name, unite in a meſ- 
| age of invitation to all the friends of the deceaſed, 
| Tequeſting their attendance when the body ſhall be 
carried, the day following, to the grave, and at the 
ſervice to be performed the day after the interment 


for the repoſe of the departed ſoul. 


In obedience to this fummons, they aſſemble at 
| the houſe of the deceaſed, and walk in proceſſion t6 
| che church, where the corpſe is placed during the ſer- 
vice before the altar, with the face uncovered, and 
the hands uplifted, as repreſented on our ancient monu- 
ments, wi this difference, that the deceaſed has a 
crucifix between his hands. After the funeral ſer- 
vice, the neareſt relatives aſſemble in the veſtry, 
when all their acquaintance pay their reſpects, each 
dy bowing to them, as he paſſes ſilently before them. 
| This finiſhed, they return in ſolemn proceſſion to the 
| houſe, where the ſalutation, with the ſame ſilence, is 
repeated. | 
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If, as in the caſe of the gentleman whoſe obſequies 
J attended, the deceaſed was a perſon of condition, 
on the day ſucceeding the interment, the church is 
hung with mourning, all light is excluded, excepting 
that of numerous wax tapers, a funeral pile is ere&ed, 
and all the relatives aſſemble round it to attend the 
ſervice of the maſs for the foul of the deceaſed. On 
| the loſs of a huſband, the diſconſolate widow is un- 
der obligation to abſtain fix months from all public 
amuſements; but the widower is acquitted for a few 
days abſtinence from theſe. : | 


Few places are more healthy than Cadiz. Yet 
when the ſolano, or ſouth wind, blows, which comes 
to them over the ſcorching plains of Africa having 
only the intervention of a ſtrait, all the paſſions are 
_ inflamed 


P” You 
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inflamed, and. during its prevalence, the inhabitants, 
who are moſt e commit every ſpecies of ex- 


| ceſs. 


For the pleaſures of ſacial intercourſe, I did not 
meet with any city more agreeable than this. As all 
nations are here aſſembled within narrow limits, by | 
their mutual intercourſe they ſoften each others man- 
ners; and as, notwithſtanding the late . ſhock, com- 
merce flouriſhes in a degree, with its rd failing at- 
tendants, wealth and hoſpitality; a ſtranger may 
away his time with the higheſt ſatisfaction to him 
For my part, excepting the vice- conſul Mr. Duff, 
and the imperial conſul Count de Greppi, I chiefly 
aſſociated with Spaniards. Among theſe the principal 
was Don Antonio Ulloa, the well known companion 
of D. George Juan, to whom I had been particularly 
3 ſound him perfectly the Philoſopher, 
ſenſible and well informed, lively in his converſation, 
free and eaſy in his manners. Having obſerved at his 
door two foldiers mounting guard, I expected ſome 
pride of appearance, but I met with nothing like it. 
This great man, diminutive in ſtature, remarkably 
thin and bowed down with age, clad like a peaſant, 
and furrounded by his numerous family of children, 
with the youngeſt about two years old, playing on his 
knee, was ſitting to receive morning viſitors, in 2 
room, the dimenſions and furniture of which, for 2 
few moments, diverted my attention from himſelf, the 
chief object of veneration. The room was twenty feet 
long by fourteen wide, and leſs than eight feet . 4 
In this "ow diſperſed confuſed, chairs, tables, | 
boxes, books, and papers, a bed, a preſs, utnbrellas, 
clothes, carpenters 12 mathematical inſtruments, 
a barometer, a clock, g pictures, looking-glaſſes, 
- foſſils, minerals, and ſhells, fis kettle, baſons, bro- 
ken jugs, American antiquities, money, and a curious 
e from the Canary iſlands, or at leaſt its iryok 
wi 
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with the head and arms, for having been the common 
play-thing of his children, they had amuſed themſelves 
with drawing its teeth, and breaking off its limbs. 


Among the extraneous foſſils, he ſhewed me a va- 
riety of ſea-ſhells, collected by himſelf near the ſum- 
mits of the higheſt mountains in America, ſome on 
the ſurface, but many bedded in the limeſtone rock. 
When I went to take my leave of him, on quitting 
Cadiz, he preſented me with his Natural Hiſtory of 
South America, a work highly deſerving to be tran- 
ſlated. 


As uſual, before J left the city, I inquired into the 
value of proviſions, and found here, as in other cities, 
one contractor, who ſupplies the carcaſes at a ſtipulated 
price, making his contract for twelve months. "Theſe 
the magiſtrates ſell to the butchers, taking a profit for 
the city, and fixing the retail uy to the conſumer. 
To avoid unuſual fractions of a penny, I ſhall give 
theſe in Spaniſh quartos, of which eight are equal to 
two pence farthing. 


Beef ſells for fifteen quartos the pound of ſixteen 
ounces; veal for ſixteen ; mutton twenty-one ; hog's 
lard twenty four; bread ſeven. Wheat is forty-ſeven 


reals the fanega, or five and ten pence. nearly for a 
Wincheſter buſhel, : 


| The pay of a labourer is fix reals, or ſomething 
more than fourteen pence a day; but artiſans require 
double. Merchants reckon one hundred and eight 
varai to be equal to one hundred yards; but in reality 
four hundred and five varas make three hundred and 


ſeventy- one yards. The feet and inches bear the ſame 
Proponents. 5 


Five 
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Five fanegas of corn are reckoned in trade to cor. 
reſpond with eight Wincheſter buſhels, but the pro- 
portion is fixteen to twenty-five. 

Eight arrobas of wine make twenty-five gallons. 


One hundred and four Spaniſh pounds are equal to 
one hundred and twelve Engliſh, at leaſt in the rough 
calculations of a merchant. 


VOYAGE 


CADIZ zo MALAGA. 


N Friday, 23d of March, at eight in the morn- 
ing, I went on board a little brig, which came 
from Yarmouth, and was bound for Malaga ; but as 
it was an hour too late for the tide when we got under 
way, we had the mortification to ſee other veſlels 
make good their paſſage, whilſt we, after beating 
about the bay ſix hours, were reduced to the neceſſity of 
coming to an anchor. For my conſolation, I had thus 
an opportunity of dining once more with my amiable 
friend count de Greppi, and of lodging again under the 
hoſpitable roof of Mr. Duff. | 


Early the next morning we ſet fail with a pleaſant 
breeze, and before night, entering the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, had the ſatisfaction to view the prone 
rock, at the ſight of which every Britiſh heart ſhould 

CE | | triumph 
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triumph in the recollection, not ſo much of the coy. 
: of its brave defender, as of his generous compaſ. 

fion for his beſiegers in the hour of their diſtreſs. A; 
we had the advantage of the current, we ſlackened 
fail, that we might be certain of not paſſing Malag; 
before the morning. But, by the time we had en. 
tered the bay, and began to ſee the city at a diſtance, 
the wind died away, and for two hours we found our- 
ſelves becalmed. However, as the day advanced, the 
ſea breeze got up, and ſoon carried us to the place of 
our deſtination. 


We have here two phenomena univerſally noticed, 
but never ſufficiently accounted for: the conſtant in- 
flux into the Mediterranean, and the ſea breeze. Both 
have occupied the attention of philoſophers ; and 
their ſolutions, however ſatisfactory to themſelves 
have not, as I conceive, removed the difficulties in; 
volved in theſe ſubjects. EY 


Doctor Halley, in his experiments to aſcertain the 
quantity evaporated from the Mediterranean Sea, pl 
cing a veſſel of ſalt-water over burning coals, brought 
it to the temperament of the air in our hotteſt ſum- 
mer; and at the end of two hours, having found the 
evaporation and the proportion of the ſurfaces to each 
other, from theſe he formed his calculation. He then 
attempted' to diſcover the quantity of water annually 
poured into the Mediterranean by all its rivers, making 
his calculation by the produce of the Thames; and 
finding this unequal to the evaporation, he concluded, 
that he had aſſigned a ſufficient cauſe for the conſtant 
influx. How 1naccurate the premiſes ! how haſty the 
cencluſion ! Not to mention his comparing the dif 
charge from rapid ſtreams, borne with impetuoſity 
into the Mediterranean, and retaining their freſhnels 
at the diſtance of many leagues from ſhore, with the 
more humble produce of the Thames, creeping almoſt 

| impercep- 
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f imperceptibly along, and loſt as ſoon as it has reach- 
ed the ſea; not to mention the impropriety of this 
compariſon, it may be ſufficient to remark, that 
the whole quantity of water contained in his veſ- 
ſel was brought to the temperature of the air in our 
hotteſt ſummer. No wonder then, that he ſhould 
make the evaporation from the ſurface of the Mediter- 
ranean amount to two hundred and eighty millions of 
tons per day. But that ſurface is ſeldom, and but for 
very tranſient moments, of the ſame degree of heat 
with the incumbent atmoſphere, becauſe every breeze 
muſt make a conſiderable variation in its temperature, 
ody commixing the waters from a conſiderable depth 
Vith thoſe that are ſuperficial In a moſt intereſting 
voyage among the Alps, by M. de Sauſſure, we find 
ſome experiments conducted by himſelf on the lake of 
Geneva, by which it appears, that on the 6th of Au- 
= cut, 1774, the thermometer of Reaumur at the 
depth of three hundred and twelve feet, ſtood at eight 
degrees and an half, when near the ſurface it was fif- 
teen degrees, and, in the air, twenty degrees. 


| Here we find five degrees of difference between the 
heat of the atmoſphere and the ſurface of the water in 
calm weather; but how much greater would have 
been the variation, had the lake been ruffled by a 
ſtorm, more eſpecially had the waters been troubled 
to the depth of ſix hundred and twenty feet, where, 


as it ſeems, the thermometer ſunk down to four de- 
grees three-twentieths ! 


Hence it appears, that the calculations of Dr. Hal 
ley are ill grounded. That his concluſion is errone- 
ous, will be evident, if we refle&, that ſuppoſing the 
= cvporation to exceed the annual ſupply from rivers, 

the Mediterranean Sea would be conſtantly growing 
_— orc briny than the ocean, till, in procefs of time, 
r would become one ſolid maſs of ſalt. 


This | 
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This 2 the caſe, ſome other cauſe mult be af. 
ſigned for this. intereſting phenomenon. Suppoſi 
the fact to be well eſtabliſhed, that the Wc 4 de 
ſtraits of Gibraltar does really exiſt, without any cor- 
reſponding efflux by the fame channel, there muſt be 
ſome inviſible communication between the Mediter-. 
ranean and the ocean; and this, conſidering the ſtrong 
convulſion our globe has at ſome period ſuffered, i 
by no means improbable. 
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The other phenomenon, not ſufficiently accounted 
for, is the ſea breeze. It has been ſuppoſed to ariſe 
merely from the accumulation of heat on the earth by 
day ; as the land breeze is conceived to originate from 
the diminution of that heat by night. But we might 
enquire, whether the ſurface of the earth, by night, 
becomes colder than the ſurface of the water ? if not, 
ſhould not the ſea breeze continue all the night ? but 
this would be contrary to fact. That accurate ob- 
ſerver, Dampier, has given a good deſcription of 
theſe alternate changes in the direction of the wind 
on the coaſt, and at a few leagues diſtance from the 
land. He ſays, „The ſea breeze begins about nine 
« in the morning, ſo gently, as if it were afraid 
ce to approach the ſhore; and then, as if unwilling 
« to offend, it makes a halt, and ſeems ready to 
« retire, It increaſes till noon, and dies away about 
cc five in the evening.” | 
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From the reſult of ſome experiments confirmed 
by my own obſervation, I am induced to believe 
that the ſea breeze originates in the aſcent of vapour 
from the ſea, and the land breeze from the conden- 
fation of that vapour. | 


That one cubic foot of water may be converted 
into ſixteen thouſand feet of ſteam, in the medium 
| preſſur: Wl 
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* preſſure of our atmoſphere, we learn from Mr. Watt; 
and although vapour formed by the ſun is not fo rare. 
as ſteam ariſing from the ſürface of boiling water, yet 
ve know that the ſpace it occupies, and the force of 
its expanſion, are conſiderable. To aſcertain this 
matter, I took a twelve ounce phial, half filled with 
water, in which I placed a tube, two feet long, and 
nearly one- quarter of an inch diameter in its bore... 
= This tube I cemented ſo perfectly, that no air could 
pass between it and the mouth of the phial. Thus 
prepared, I expoſed my apparatus to the ſun, when 
iaſtantly a vapour began to form, of a force ſufficient 
to overcome the preſſure of the atmoſphere, and by 
degrees to make the water rife up four-and-twenty 
inches in my tube. But whilſt even the thinneſt cloud 
was paſling before the ſun, the water funk in the tube 
vich great rapidity, Ning ago flowly after the gleam 
returned. At ſun-ſet, when the whole of the vapour 
vas condenſed, and a dew collected on the internal 
ſurface of the phial, the water ſunk down again till it 
bad found its level. At the cloſing of the day, the 
= dew collected on that ſide of the phial which was 
turned from the ſun; but in the night it was again 
taken up, and the whole before . morning was 
depoſited on the other ſide neareſt to the window, 


being always condenſed on the fide which was rela- 
= tively cold. | 


Ho often do we obſerve the ſun diſſipating a thick 
bg, and converting it into that ſpecies of vapour, 
= which, when the thermometer is above fifty-five de- 
grees, is inviſible. M. de Sauſſure remarked upon 
Col Ferret, a mountain of the Alps, bounding the 
Allee blanche, one thouſand one hundred and ninety- 
five toiſes, or about ſeven thouſand feet above the level 
of the ſea, that whenever the ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon 
the valley, it diffolved the clouds as ſoon as they en- 
tered it. But this never happened oppoſite the gla- 

5 ciers; 
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ciers; for there, as if attracted by the ice, they de- 
ended rapidly, and ſeemed, as be obſerves, to ſpread 
themſelves upon it. & 865. But in reality, the rapid 


condenſation cauſed this rapid motion o the Vapou 
towards the cold expanſe. 


From ſome of the higheſt rocks he 92 fiw the 
vapours, after ſun-ſet, gradually dep reſſed, and con- 
centrating themſelves in the 2 of the on, 
I 1126. 


| Agreeable to theſe remarks ION. ivy that 
wind 1s generated by a ſingle cloud. 


During the time, therefore, that vapour is produced, 
the wind blows from the ſea ; but whilſt the conden- 
{ation laſts, it comes off the And. 


We availed ourſelves of a gentle fea breeze ; and, 
traverſing the bay, we came into the harbour. 
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| 15 filing up the Mediterranean, when firſt you open 
Tue you fee it deeply embayed, and on the 
= 1nd fide ſurrounded by high and rugged mountains, 
= which ſeem to be deſtitute of ſoil; and, therefore, not 
fuſceptible of cultivation; but, as you approach, the 
proſpect every way improves, the vineyards. are diſ- 
WF tinftly ſeen on the declivities, hanging towards the ſun, 
and all the lower lands appear to. be exceedingly pro- 


ductive. 


4s ſoon as we had dropt our anchor, an officer. 
ppeared, to whom I communicated my deſire of go- 
ug immediately on ſhore, to deliver a letter to the 
marquis of Vallehermoſo, captain- general of the pro- 
= vince. Having looked at the direction, after due 
Wy <xamination reſpecting health, he gave. us. Prattique, 
WW to. toe no ſmall ſatisfaction of our maſter, who feared. 
chat we might have been obliged to wait for it two 
days, as often happens, ariſing either from. the per- 
| verſeneſs or neglect of the officer on du. 
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Malaga is fituated in a valley of no great extent, 
on the ſide of a deep ravin, which in fummer contain 
no water, but in winter affords a bed to a conſidera- 
ble river. The houſes are high; the ſtreets are con- 
tracted, many of them not more than eight feet wide, 
others not ſo wide; all badly paved, and dirty to a 
proverb. It is divided into fix pariſhes, and contains 
forty-one thouſand five hundred and ninety-two ſouls; 
of which by far the greateſt proportion is of females; 
becauſe, of thoſe who arrive at the age of maturity, 
and go out to labour, here are found ſix women to one 
man. They have twenty-five convents; fifteen for 
monks, and ten for nuns; with nine hoſpitals, and 
one beaterio. | 


Of the buildings, whether public or private, the 
only one, in the leaſt worthy of attention, is the ca- 
thedral, an edifice begun A. D. 1528, and not pet 
finiſhed. It is indeed two hundred years ſince it wa 
fo far brought to a conchifion as to be fitted for the 
performance of divine ſervice; but notwithſtanding 
new taxes are granted for its completion, and have 
been collected Be mus ſeventy years, it remains with 
one ſingle tower out of ſix contained in the original 
deſign. The dimenſions are three hundred and fixty 
feet by one hundred and eighty, with one hundred and 
thirty-five in height. It is a noble pile; but the pan 
which moſt rivets the attention, is the choir, admira- 
able for the perfection of its carved works, repre- 
ſenting in very bold relief the twelve apoſtles and the 
moſt diſtingutſhed of the ſaints. 


This biſhopric is worth a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ducats, or C. 16, 479. 95. 104. But then, one- 
third of this revenue ts diſpoſed of by the king. The 
whole chapter conſiſts of the biſhop, with eight dig- 
nitaries, twelve canons, twelve minor canons and the 
ſame number of prebendaries. Of the forme 55 the 


» 
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ea can receives fix hundred pounds a year; but the other 
W dignitaries only four hundred and fifry pounds. 


The convents, though numerous, are few of them 
| remarkable, either for architecture, or for any monu- 
ments of art. Of the friars, the Franciſcans ſeem to 
take the lead, and to be moſt the objects of venera- 
tion among the common people. They have four 
orders, but I am not acquainted with their diſtinctive 
characters. A gentleman, who is no friend to the 
monaſtic inſtitutions, was ſo obliging as to give me 
me ſubſequent deſcription, but this relates only to 
_ cxtcrnals : | | ; 


Barbe ſans poux, et poux ſans barbez 
Barbe et poux : ni poux ni barbe. 


Among theſe, the Capuchins appear to be the only 
uſeful members of ſociety, giving themſelyes up to 
the ſervice of the poor; yet even they might be diſ- 
penſed with, and their place ſupplied with more ad- 
vantage to the public, by the fathers of the oratory, 
or congregation of S. Philip Neri; who, although 
not bound by vows, are more laborious and. more ex- 


tenſively uſeful, than all the regulars of the monaſtic 
tribes. | | 


= As one of my friends was retired, with other young 
people, to this congregation for a few days, to be en- 
gaged in reading, prayer, and meditation, previous to 
their receiving the euchariſt at Eaſter; I went to viſit 
him in his retreat, and was much pleaſed with the at- 
tention paid by the fathers in preparing their minds 
for this ſolemnity. . 5 


In the evening I returned to hear the penitential 

ſermon and the miſerere. When, as uſual, the lights 

ere extinguiſhed, and the flagellation, accompanied 
| M 2 by 
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by the miſerere, was begun; it became evident, by the 
fervor of tneir devotion and the vehemence of thei 


diſcipline, more than commonly protracted, that the 
penitents, either deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of guilt, 
were more than commonly ſolicitous to. placate an of. 
fended deity; or that, miſtaking his nature, they ear. 
neſtly deſired to pleaſe him by their voluntary ſuffer. 
ings. Itis much to be lamented, that the fathers of the 
oratory, ſo. highly to be reſpected for their good in- 
tentions, ſhould not hold up the idea of reformation 
to their penitents, rather than flatter and deceive them 


with the vain hope of thus making an atonement for 
| their c Crimes, 


Theſe fathers uſe the diſcipline on Wedneſdays and 
Fridays, about ſeven in the evening, becauſe at that 
time, immediately after the veſpers, they rehearſe their 
mattins ; but all the religious orders, who rife at mid- 
night to this ſervice, perform. their flagellation in is 
proper ſeaſon; and many of them do it with ſuch vio- 
| lence, that in the morning, the places where they 

ſtood, are found ſprinkled with their blood. The 
biſhop of Malaga, although diſtinguiſhed for his be- 
nevolence and piety, and, in the opinion of mankind, 
free from every ſtain, yet is ſaid to practiſe ſecret di. 


cipline with more ſeverity than the moſt zealous of 
the monks. 


This good biſhop, not ſatisfied with giving thus lis 


ood to the ſcourge, gives more than half his goods 

eed the poor, "who aſſemble every morning at his 
Site to receive each a little bit of money, and from 
thence diſperſe themſelves among the convents, where 
they never fail to get ſome bread and _ 
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| | Beſide theſe general benefactors, many of the mer- 
chants are exceedingly liberal in their donations to the 
; and among them, no one is more diſtinguiſned 
than C., Joſeph Martims, a gentleman equally cele- 
brated for the extent of his information, the hoſpi- 
tality of his table, and the bountiful aſſiſtance, which 
he never fails to give to objects of diftreſs. The 
poor are at all times welcome to his doors, where 
money is daily diſtributed, and for them every day 
his chaldron boils. His moſt intimate friend aſſured 
me, that, with his own hands, he gave them more 
than eight hundred .pounds a year. About eleven in 
the morning they begin to ſwarm about his habitation, 
young and old, the feeble and the robuſt, men, wo- 
men, and children, clothed in rags, and half devour- 
ed by vermin; where, ſeated on the ground, they 
employ themſelves in the moſt diſguſting occupation, 
till the hour of diſtributing the meat and broth ar- 
rives; after which, they either lie down to ſleep, or 
diſperſe themſelves about the ſtreets to beg, varying, 
as it may be readily conceived, their plan, according 
to the variation of the ſcaſon. | 


With fuch encouragement for beggars, no won- 
der that they ſhould abound m Malaga, where the 
lazy can have no inducement to employ themſelves 


* 


in labour, and where the proffigate, when they ſhall 
have waſted their ſubſtance, may know for a certainty 
chat they ſhall never be in want of bread. Hence 
it comes to pals, that in the city, few traces of in- 
duſtry are ſees, whilſt filth and naſtineſs, immorality 
and vice, wretchednefs and poverty, the inevitable 
confequences of undiſtinguiſhing benevolence, pre- 
= vai. How evident is it from hence, that he, who 
funds employment for the poor, is their greateſt friend, 
hilft he, who tadiferiminately feeds them, ſhould be 
ranked among their enemies. 


Multitudes 
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Multitudes of beggars, infeſting every ſtreet, mark 
2 bad police; and certainly few cities have more cauſe 
than Malaga to complain of this. For ſome time! 
could not conceive the reaſon, why, wherever I had 
ſupped, I was conſtantly attended to my lodging by 
a ſervant with a light; but obſerving upon ſome oc- 
caſion, that ſuch attendance would needleſs, be- 
cauſe the ſtars ſhone bright, and the diſtance was in- 
| conſiderable; I was informed, that the ſervant and 
the light were not merely for comfort, but for fatety, 
becauſe robberies and murders were frequent in the 
night. Indeed when I was there, an officer, return. 
ing unattended to his lodging, was aſſaulted in th: 
ſtreet by thieves, and, upon making reſiſtance, was 
ſtabbed in the back by one, whilſt another robbed 
him. In the laſt ſixteen months they reckoned ſe-· i 
venty murders; for which, not one criminal had been Wi 
brought to juſtice; and in one year, as I am crediby i 
informed, a hundred and five perſons fell in the ſame 
manner. Similar to this had been the conſequence 
of groſs neglect and miſtaken lenity at Cadiz, til 
count O'Reilly became its governor. Whenever 
ſuch a man ſhall be named to the government of Ma- 
laga, the fame Herculean labour will be undertaken 
here, and probably with the lame good effect. 


Their form of municipal government is s excellent 
but the defect 1 is in its mal-adminiſtration. 


At the head of this department ſtands the govern, 
repreſenting majeſty, and himſelf, when abſent, re 
preſented by the corregidor with his alcalde mayor, the 
former reſembling the mayor of our corporations 
the latter performing the office of recorder. Both 
_ theſe are in the nomination of the crown. The al- 


calde goes his rounds in the beginning of the ah 
attended by an efcrivano. | * 


Of 
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- Of the regidores, or aldermen, two in rotation pre- 
fde monthly. Theſe have the privilege of ſelling 
their places, or of naming a ſucceſſor; but ſhould 
they neglect, whilſt living, to diſpoſe of their office, 
it goes by ſucceſſion to the heir, either ſon or brother, 
being bijos de la ciudad, or free citizens. Should they 
have purchaſed, they may eaſily contrive to reimburſe 
themſelves. e Te”: 


The alcaldes de barrio, or petty conſtables, are 
twelve; of which ſix are named by the regidores, the 
other ſix are choſen by the people. They have ſtaves, 
and walk the ſtreets, two hours each, every night. 
They have the power to arreſt till morning, and may 
command the aſſiſtance of the military. 


The algyuazil mayor, choſen by the regidores from 
| among themſelves, is like our conſtable of the hun- 
dred, endued with more extenfive authority than the 

alcaldes de barrio; having the power of arreſt over 
a whole diſtrict, yet ſubject always to the alcalde 


mayor, and obliged to give him an account of every 
thing that he has done. 


The eſcrivanos, or public notaries and ſcriveners, 
are twenty-four, to examine witneſſes, and make mi- 
nutes. No depoſition can be taken but by them, 
nor any judgment pronounced but on their report. 


The Hyndicos are two, choſen annually by the peo- 
ple, to watch both for them and for the king, that 
neither they may be oppreſſed, nor the revenue be de- 
frauded. Of theſe, one is ſubjected to the approba- 
tion of the crown, whilſt his aſſociate is altogether in- 
dependant of the court. This officer, called per/o- 
nero del comun, is by the patent of creation, dated 5th 
May, 1766, like a Roman tribune, armed with his 
 Vvefo in the aſſembly of the regidores, among whom 

| ' | he 


I 1 
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he ſits, and may communicate at all times with the 

king, either in perſon, when it fuits him to demang 

an audience, or by letter, Without his conſent, the 

n gulate the price of proviſions, and, 
cn regulated, he inſpects whe Je 


17 he preſent alcalde mayor, little reſpe&ted for his 
perſonal appearance, leſs admired for the endoy- 
ments of his mind, and not proof himſelf. againſt 

„ ſeems to have neither inclination nor abi. 
lities to curb the rapacity of the crivanꝰs or notarie, 
who, taking bribes to the right and to the leſt, per. 
vert juſtice, by drawing up falſe reports; always 
prepared to ſkreen I money the vileſt offender 
Hence the adage, | 


"MF bien; 2 mal; tienta al nee. 


Murders and affaflinations, with every ſpecies of 
exceſs and violence, muſt, without the ſtrenuous ex- 
ertions of the magiſtrate and the ſtrict execution of 
the laws, be frequent in a country, where, when- 
ever the wind blows over land, all the paſſions are 
inflamed, and in ſome perſons almoſt to frenzy. Yet 
here, juſtice.” when moſt awakened, purſues offenders 
with a tardy ſtep, flow in its approach, uncertain in 
its vengeance. ' Innumetable inſtances are cited of 
criminals, who have died forgotten in the priſons; 
and of ſome who, whilſt under ſentence of death, 

ving married and produced a numerous offspring, 
have been brought forth to execution, when all re- 
eollection of their crimes had been long fince obli- 
terated. A friend of mine in Malaga informed me, 
that he ſa a woman, after nine years confinement, 
— e Poiſoned 88 and one 

r- in- . — 


The 


1 
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The uſual pretext for this neglect, is the deſire, by 

repeated examinations of the criminal at diſtant pe- 

riods, and by the inquiries conſequent on his confel- 

fions, to get a knowledge of his accomplices; but the 

misfortune is, that by this delay, the purpoſes of zufz 
der ac deed, SE | 


In ſummer the inhabitants of theſe ſultry regions, 
excluding as much as poſſible the ſun, confine thetn- 
ſelves to their habitations throughout the day; but 
when the overwhelming heat is fucceeded by the re- 
= #freſhing coolneſs of the evening, they wander abroad, 
and when the light is gone, all the young people 
bathe for hours in the ſea. The ſexes, however, do 
not bathe promiſcuouſly, but ſeparate, and at a con- 

— from each other. At fuch ſeaſons, 
d prevent intruſion, the ſpot where the ladies are, 
z guarded by ſentinels with their loaded muſkets; and 
myould a gentleman be fo indiſcreet as to ſwim round 
to them, it muſt be at the hazard of his life. When- 
ever, therefore, a young perſon is determined to in- 
trude, he goes in diſguiſe, as the female attendant of 
ſome eaſy fair one, and in that character paſſes un- 
obſerved. 1 55 
This practice of bathing every night, is not de- 
figned ſo much for pleaſure as for health, being 
meant to obviate every inconvenience experienced 
from the heat. Vet notwithſtanding all precautions, 
the difeaſes of a relaxed fibre are moſt prevalent; for, 
not to mention thoſe which ariſe from irritability of 
nerves as the conſequence of debility, tertians and 
putrid fevers rage with ſuch violence, that more 
than three thouſand died laft year in the hoſpital 
of S. Juan de Dios, beſides multitudes in the city 
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I happened to be at Malaga in the holy week, and 

although the ceremonies are not equal to thoſe of 
Barcelona, yet they are conducted with ſome degree 
of ſolemnity, and afford much amuſement to thy 


vulgar. 


On Thurſday morning the conſecrated hoſt was de- 
poſited in a mauſoleum, erected for the purpoſe at a 
great expence ; and of three keys, one was tied round 
the biſhop's neck, who leaving ſome of the canons 
to keep watch and ward, which they did through the 
night, retired himſelf to dine with thirteen poor men, 
after which he waſhed their feet. 


"In the evening they ſang the miſerere, accompanied | 
by ſoft muſic, and with ſuch expreſſion that. ſcarcely 


any one, endued with ſenſibility, could refrain from 
tears. | . 

On F riday, by ſeven. in the morning, ei ten 
thouſand people were aſſembled in the great ſquare to 
view proceſſions; but juſt as a crucifix was ſeen en- 
tering at one corner of the ſquare, whilſt the beloved 
diſciple, with the bleſſed Virgin, made their appear- 
ance at the other, a ſudden ſhower compelled the 
multitude to diſperſe for ſhelter, Thus unfortunately, 
the meeting of the ſon and mother was prevented; 


otherwiſe theſe, and a variety of images, were to | 


have acted their ſeveral parts. John was to have 
expreſſed his ſorrow by lifting up his hand, the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin would have fainted, and all * people 
would have been diſſolved in tears. 


In the 8 every one reſorted to the cathedral, 
the ſacred lights were extinguiſhed, and the miſerere 
was again repeated, after the hoſt had been rembved 
from the ſepulchre to the high altar. This, to 2 
good catholic, ſhould be a moſt deſireable Therm 

caule 
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becauſe he may gain one thouſand and ſixty days in- 
dulgence, every. time he repeats & praiſed be the holy 
« hearts of Chriſt and of the Virgin. | 


On Saturday morning, the reſurrection was an- 
nounced with all the uſual tokens of exulting joy, and 
every one prepared to keep the feaſt. For this pur- 
poſe more than a thouſand lambs had been brought 
into the market the preceding night, and after the 
example of the Iſraelites, every family, which ceuld 
afford to purchaſe one, was zealous to keep up the 
remembrance of the chriſtian paſſover. Light was 
_ :c-kindled, and conſecrated; and to repreſent the 
| bright luminary of the church, a wax candle, twelve 
feet high, and twelve inches in diameter, pierced by 
five awls, was placed near the altar. Attendance on 
this ceremony procures for the penitent four-ſcore 
days indulgence, the value of which may be eſtima- 
ted, either by money or by corporal ſeverities; be- 
= cauſe, as Mr. Gibbon, who in this caſe is a competent 
__ witneſs, informs us, four pounds for the rich, and 

nine ſhillings for the poor, or three thouſand laſhes, 
are equal to one year's penance. | | 


In the evening I obſerved hundreds of lambs de- 
corated with coloured ribbons, led by the boys about 
the ſtreets. The market for theſe continued the 
three days of Eaſter, during which they enter free of 
every duty; whereas at other ſeaſons, although calves 
and lambs entering the city are diſcharged from the 
millones, there is paid for them an alcavala of four 
per cent, on the value. 


The country round Malaga appears wild and bro- 
ken. The mountains are high, rugged, pointed, 
and at their ſummits deſtitute of ſoil, yet cultivated 
wherever a vine can be fixed. The rock under the - 
broken fragments of ſchiſt is limeſtone and marble. 
5 VVV The 
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The frait trees are the algarrobo, figs, almonds, 
vities, oranges, and lemons, with the aloes, pro- 
ducing here the prickly pear in fuch abundance, that 
the tithe of them is let for thirty thouſand reals, or 
three hundred pounds a year. | 


The thief dependance of this country is on the 
vines. Theſe are cultivated with much labour, and 
at a great expence; for beſide the common pruning 
twice & year, and the collecting of the fruit, all the 
earth near each plant muſt be twice moved. Previ- 
Sus to the winter it is collected round the ſtem, that 
the roots may be kept dry and healthy during the wet 
ſeaſon; and before the great heats of ſummer, it is 
formed iO a diſn to retain the water, that the vine 
may not droop for want of moiſture. 


When it is confidered, that theſe vineyards are al- 
ways on the declivity of hills, inclined towards the 
ſcorching ſun, it may be readily conceived, that the 
UAbour is ſevere; and that the people who with un- 
remitted application perform this taſk, can never de- 
ſerve the character of drones. The peafarts. of no 
country upon earth are more patient of heat, of hun- 
ger, and of thirſt, or capable of greater exertions, 
than this very people, who have been accuſed of in- 
dolence. Fot my part, from what I have obferved, 
andehave been able to collect, I am ſatisfied, that if 
the Spaniards of the interior provinces are unemploy- 
ed, it is to be attributed neither to the climate, nor 
to their conſtitutions; but eithet to the neglects of 
government, or to other accidental cauſes already no- 
ticed and explained. | 


The expence attending the cultivation of a vineyard 
is ſo conſiderable, being equal to three-quarters of the 
produce, that none but the lands unfit for corn are 
converted to this uſe, and many which formerly ar 
F. ö h | | e 
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1 ed wine in great abundance are now neglected. Ac- 


cording to the Statement of Oſorio, who wrote to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century, three and: gallons 
of. wine, the produce of twice that quantity. of grapes, 
as it came from the preſs, coſt one ſhilling and two- 
pence for the labour, being the very, price at- which 
it was ſold in the villages, when the grape was plenti- 
ful. Notwithſtanding the diminution. in the quantity 
of land alotted to the vine, there are, in the diſtrict 
of Malaga, fourteen thouſand vine-preſſes, chiefly em- 
ployed in making the rich wines, which, if white, from 


me nature of the country, is called mountain; if red, 


from the colour, vino tinio, known to us by the name 
of tent. . 


For the purpoſe of making theſe wines fuller in 
me body, and ſweeter than they would naturally be, 
de grapes are leſt to be very ripe; then, being cut, 
_ they are expoſed to the fun to evaporate their moiſ- 
ture; after. which, they are preſſed and put into veſ- 

fels, with a due proportion of inſpiſſated vinous ſyrop. 
Some late experiments. of M. John Murphy, prove 
that the mountains of Malaga can produce a light and 
pleaſant white wine, equal in quality to the beſt ſner- 
ry. To obtain this, when he has gathered his fruit, 
he combs off the grapes from the ſtem, before he 
commits them to the preſs. I have taſted the pro- 
duce both in England, and at his table, and think it 
already ſuperior to the ſherry, commonly to be met 
with, and have no doubt that he will improve it 
oy year, till he has brought it to he equal to the 


This wine he ſells for ſixteen pounds the butt, of 
one hundred and thirty-five gallons, delivered on board 
the ſhip; whereas ſherry ſells for twenty-four, and is 
frequently ſpoiled with brandy. i N 


Good 
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- Good mountain is fold from thirteen to ſixteen 
pounds the butt, according to quality and age. 


It is reckoned, that from eight hundred to a thou- 
ſand veſſels enter this port every year, of which about 
one-tenth are Spaniſh; and the exports in wine, fruit, 
oil, and fiſh, are computed at about three hundred and 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds per annum ; but there. 
have been times when it has been conſiderably more. 
M. Martinis alone one year exported five thouſand 
butts of wine, and other merchants in the ſame pro- 
portion to their uſual ſales. Their fiſh are anchovies, 
of which, in years of great abundance, they have fold 
ten thouſand baricas of two quintals each. 


In my little excurſions round the city, -I viſited the 

Victoria, a convent built in the valley between the old 
Mooriſh fortreſs, - and the hill on which Ferdinand 
erected his battery. My guide, a good old monk, en- 
deavoured to amuſe me with a legendary tale reſpect- 
ing this ſpot, and the reaſon of its having been thus 
honoured ; but my attention was otherwite engaged, 
for I was taking notice of ſome people buſily employ- 
ed in pulling up oats from a fine crop of wheat. From 
their mode of winnowing their grain, after the mares 
have trodden it with their feet, their ſeed corn muſt 
be very foul; whereas, with the ſimple machine J 
have referred to, the drum and principle of which was 
firſt deſcribed by Papin, they might fave the expence 
of pulling up the oats, and keep their land much 
cleaner than at preſent. 33 | 


How wonderful is it, that this beautiful machine is 
not better known, and that it ſnould not yet have been 
univerſally adopted. Dr. Papin invented it in 1689, 
merely for the purpoſes of raiſing water, and of ſup- 
plying deep mines with air; but in Holland, it was 
adapted to the uſe of huſbandmen, for — 

eir 
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l Place on theſe very ſhallow pans, unglazed and po- 
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their corn. This great philoſopher publiſhed his diſ- 
chvery to the world in a valuable work called Recuęil 

de diverſes Pieces touchant quelques nouvelles Machines, 
| printed at Caſſel, in 1695. He called this machine 
Rotatilis Suttor et Preſſor. $10 SEP 


] have been the more particular on this ſubject, 
becauſe a tallow chandler in London has lately aſſumed 
the invention to himſelf and taken out a patent, al- 
though, as it thus appears, neither the machine itſelf, 
nor the purpoſes to which he would apply it, have any 


= - claim to novelty. 


Near the convent of Victoria I took notice of ſome 
blue marly clay, of which are made the earthen: jugs, 
called bucaros and alcarrazas, uſed in this part of Spain 


for cooling water. It is remarkable, that when the 


ſcorching terral wind prevails, liquids expoſed to it in 
theſe jugs, become as cold as if buried in the ſnow; 
but, if ſubjected to the influence of the eaſt wind, 
they ſoon grow warm. To explain this, we muſt ob- 
ſerve that the bucaros being porous, ſuffer the water to 
tranſude, and to cover, as with dew, the external fur- 
face of the veſſel; in conſequence of which, being 


expoſed to the dry land wind, the evaporation 1s car- 


ried on with rapidity, and, in proportion to the eva- 
poration is the cold thereby produced; whilſt the eaſt 
wind, ſweeping along the ſurface of the ſea, becomes 
faturated with moiſture, and therefore not only is itſelf 
incapable of carrying on the proceſs of evaporation, 
and of increaſing cold, but, operating as warm va- 
pour, it has an oppoſite effect. | 


The effect of evaporation no where appears more 
ſtriking than in the Eaſt Indies, where, for the purpoſe 
of procuring ice, they make large pits in wide extend- 
ed plains, and nearly filling them with canes, theyß 
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Which, with Malaga, contribute to enrich its proſpectz. 


prolonged my ſtay. at Malaga, I ſhould frequently 
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rous, and filled with boiling water. Thus expoſe 
during the night to the influence of the land breeze, 
2 pellicle of ice is formed before the morning on the 
ſurface of the water, always thicker if the wind haz 
been warmer than uſual. 


When I vas returned from the Victoria, the young 
de Villalcazar, to whom, as well as to his father, 

was under the higheſt obligations for their polite 
attentions, invited me to take a ride with him to ſee his 
country-houſe called the Retiro. It is indeed a. beau- 
tiful retreat, ſituated on a declivity at the feet of the 
mountains, and not far diſtant from the ſea; both 


pb „ „ Hh fff. 


It is a very ancient habitation, in the form of a caſtle; 
but as it was never ſtrong, it muſt have been deſigned 
only to prevent ſurpriſe from the nocturnal viſits. of the 
Mooriſh Pirates, The numeraus fountains in the gar- 
den are pretty, and well ſupplied with water. The 
ſpuit trees are Juxuriant. Here oranges, lemons, limes, 
citrons, olives, vines, apricots, figs, and almonds, 
mix together in beautiful confuſion, Could I have 
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have viſited this enchanting: ſpot. = 


This little excurſion prepared me for one ta a gteat 
er diſtance. from the city. 5 


Whilſt I was attending the ſolemnities of Eaſter in 
the cathedral, I became acquainted with a perſon, who 
happened to ſtand near to me, and who, after anſwer- 
ing my inquiries, and explaining to me ſuch ceremo- 
nies, as moſt excited my attention, had the goodneſs 
to invite me to his houſe, Struck with the Sakai 
of his manner, I accepted the invitation and went 
home with him, where I had the happineſs of finding; 
in the perſon. cf his father, one of the moſt _ 
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and moſt intelligent of thoſe, who honoured me with 
their friendſhip and eſteem. 1 | 


Aster I became more intimate in the family, this 
gentleman, called don Felix Soleſio, preſſed me to 
ſpend a few days with him at his country-ſeat. On 
the eve of my departure my time was precious; yet, 
ſuch was the cordiality of his invitation, that I deter- 


mined to comply with it. | 


On Thurſday, 12th April, we left the city, and, 
travelling weſtward, in a few hours we arrived at S. 
Carlos, near to Aroyo de la Miel, in the vicinity of 
which the ſnow continued ſtill unmelted on the moun- 
tains. Here don Felix has juſt finiſned a ſpacious 
manſion, with an extenſive garden; the latter well 


| planted with every thing the ſoil and climate can admit 


of; the former, though vaſt, yet inelegant, and deſti- 


| tute of taſte, Utility being every where conſulted, 


without the leaſt attention to appearance, the poultry- 
yard and-pig-fties- are in the front of the houſe ; and 
in the whole pile there is not one good room, nor the 
leaſt regard to ſymmetry, but all the apartments are 
ſcattered and void of order, as if built without a plan. 


At his table appears the greateſt affluence, and nothing 


but plate is to be ſeen; yet the ſame want of ſym- 
metry prevails, and the fame deficiency of refinement; 
as if he had previouſly determined to have nothing 
modern. His eldeſt ſon, my firſt acquaintance, ſeems 
here to be unemployed; whilſt the ſecond, an active 


youth, overlooks the labourers, and occaſionally works: 
among them. . 


a 4 


The eſtate they cultivate, is more than two leagues 


in length, and one in breadth, by the ſea fide, and 


hanging to the ſun. Much of the land is good, the 
reſt only fit for ſheep; and the whole quantity, as 
near as I could calculate, is about twelve thouſand 

Vor. II. N acres; 


= 
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acres ; for the fee - ſimple of which he gave twenty 
thouſand hard dollars, or four thouſand pounds ſter- 


It is but two years ſince he made the purchaſe, and 
in that ſhort ſpace of time he has planted two hun- 
dred thouſand vines, five thouſand olives, one hundred 
and twenty thouſand mulberries, five hundred and 
eighty figs, three hundred pomegranates, ſeven hun- 
dred lemons, and as many orange trees, beſide a great 
number of fugar canes. He has added to his works 2 
tan-yard, and a paper-mill, each upon an extenſive 


To conduct all theſe operations, he has engaged 
one hundred and twelve men, the labourers at five 
reals (one ſhillingy a day, the maſons at nine. Laſt 
year he conſtantly employed between ſeven and eight 
His preſent ſtock upon his farm conſiſts of fifty-ſix 
oxen, twelve hundred ſheep, four hundred goats, and 
one hundred and fifty-eight pigs ; but all theſe will be 


The ſhepherds ſleep near their flocks; and every 
night a watchman, well armed, rides round the whole 
eſtate,” to ſee that all is ſafe. ' Were it not for this 
precaution, the thieves by profeſſion, and the fmug- 
. when diſtreſſed, would commit frequent depre- 


In the midſt of the eſtate, a vaſt quarry has been 
opened, and will be enlarged for the united purpoſes 
of procuring! ſtone, and of giving vent to ſprings, 
wich are here ſo copious, that from the mouth of the 
quarry there iſſues a conſiderable river, diſcharging 


itſelf 
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: itſelf with at rapidity, and watering as it flows more 
; tank p —— acres of his richeſt land. | 


The higheſt rocks upon theſe premiſes conſiſt of 
white marble, the lower ones of limeſtone, and nearer 
to the level of the ſea, there is tuf; which is a kind 
of petrefaction, by incruſtation of calcareous matter, 
incloſing the branches and leaves of trees, with other 
vegetable and animal productions, not marine, but 
ſimilar to thoſe of the adjacent lands. Deſcendi 

= lower ſtill, near to the ſea, we find the ſurface cover 
with fragments of ſchiſt, and of white quartz, 


In this part of his eſtate, adjoining to the ſea, and 


: | near to the Aroyo de la Miel he pointed out to me two 


Roman baths, joined by a Moſaic pavement, and ag 
it appears, formerly covered by the ſame roof; the one 
twenty feet long, the other fourteen, each twelve feet 
wide; the leſſer furniſhed with a ſtove, and both rea- 
dily ſupplied with water, either from the ſea or from 
the rivulet. The ſteps to each are twelve feet long, 
one foot wide, and nine inches deep. Nearer to the 
beach appear ſome vaults, with other fragments of 
Moſaic pavement. f "AY 


This enterpriſing man, a Genoeſe by birth, is a card- 
maker, and has an advantageous contract with the 
government; but happily, being a man of ſpirit, he 
employs all his gains in theſe improvements ; and, 
ſhould he continue to meet with protection from the 
court; in him it will be ſeen, that the man, although 
W 2 ſtranger, who gives activity to wealth, and calls forth 
che refources of a country, far from being the object 
of jealouſy and envy, deſerves every poſſible encou- 
ragement, and ſhould, as long as it ſuits him to reſide 
in it, be enrolled among the citizens, and partake of 
all their privileges. | e E 
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In his card manufactory, which, in honour of the 
marquis of Sonora, was eſtabliſhed at the place of his 
nativity, are employed two hundred people, to fulfil 
his engagements with the miniſter, becauſe he is bound 
to ſupply a given quantity for the ſervice of the colonies, 
Theſe he delivers at two reals the pack; and govern- 
ment ſells them in America for twenty, that is, for 2 
dollar, or four ſhillings ſterling ; although better might 
be had for leſs than two pence halfpenny, or one real. 
In conſequence of this extortion, the demand falk ſo 
ſhort, that there remain undiſpoſed of four thouſand 
boxes, each containing four thouſand packs; yet the 
contracter continues to deliver the ſame quantity as 
uſual, receiving monthly on account, through Martinis 
of Malaga, one hundred and fifteen thouſand reals, or 
geven hundred and fifty pounds. | 


There is at Malaga a benevolent inſtitution, well 
ſuited to the condition of a country whoſe huſbandmen 
are deſtitute of capitals. It is called Monte pio, and is 
in fact a provincial bank, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of 
lending money, without intereſt, to farmers, to employ 
it in the cultivation of their lands. Theſe funds ariſe 
from vacant benefices, called Eſpolios y Vacantes. 
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The antiquities of this city, with its adjacant coun- 
try, muſt to thoſe who have a taſte for ſuch purſuits, 
be highly intereſting. It was built by the Phoenicians, 
and paſſed ſucceſſively under the dominion of the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors. The firſt 
ſovereign who ſwayed the ſceptre there, making it the 
ſeat of empire, was Haly Abenhamith. When this 
monarch had eſtabliſhed his power over the kingdoms 

of Granada and of Murcia, he marched at the head of 
his victorious troops to Cordova, where, having ſlain 
wih his own hand the uſurper Zuleman, he took poſſeſ- 
fion of the vacant throne, and left the united empire to 
his poſterity. Cy 
: 
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It was not till the year 1487, that Ferdinand and 
Iabella, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, recovered Malaga 


from the dominion of the Moors. At that period it 


muſt have been a place of conſiderable — and 
two ſtrong towers, the upper one called Gebalfaro, the 
other Alcagava, with their communicating walls, muſt ' 
have been the chief dependance of the beſieged. But 
its antiquities I leave to men better Lame than my- 
ſelf to treat of. 


Before I quitted Malaga, I enquired into the prices 


of proviſions. The pound there is of two-and-thirty 


ounces ; but, reduced to ſixteen ounces, the prices 
were as follow: : 


Beef, twelve quartos, or ae under three 
pence halfpenny. 


Mutton, fourteen ditto, or nearly four pence. 
Bread, five ditto, or not quite three halfpence. 
Anchovies, three ditto. Theſe have been ſold for 


one quarto the double pound, but ſince there has been 
a demand for them in Naples, the price has riſen. 


\ © 


JOURNEY 


MALAGA ro GRANADA. 


N Sunday evening, April 15th, I prepared, with 
;\# regret, to turn my back upon a city, with which, 
upon my firſt entrance, I was ſo diſguſted, that I de- 
termined to leave it the ſucceeding day. Yet after a 
three weeks reſidence, delighted with the manners of 
the inhabitants, in leaving it I lamented the ſhortne(s 
of my ſtay. Having then bid adieu to all my friends, 
and paid the laſt viſit, where it was more eſpecially 
due, to the marquis of Vallehermoſo ; recommended 
his excellency to the care and attention of my 
guide, I ſet forwards on my journey. OY 


The way for the ſpace of about three leagues, paſſes 
along a bottom, ſhut in by mountains to the left, . but, 
on the right-hand open to the ſea. The whole of this 
valley is covered with luxuriant crops of corn, as 2 
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the adjacent hills with vines. As we advance towards 
Velez Malaga, the country appears more broken and 
occupied by innumerable pointed hills, all rich and 
cultivated ta their very ſummits with the vine. The 
rock in general is ſchiſt, with ſome limeſtone, and one 
hill of gypſum. With ſuch a rich variety of views, 
= it would not be eaſy to find a more delightful ride than 
= this. At the diſtance of five leagues we arrived at 
Velez. | | 03 2 


his city occupies a declivity, and is expoſed to the 

influence of the mid-day ſun. It is commanded by a 
caſtle placed on the ſummit of the hill, which, as no 
longer needful for its defence, is ſuffered to decay. 
Here are two pariſh churches, fix convents, and, ac- 


WW cording to the government returns, eight thouſand five 


hundred and twenty-nine ſouls; but they are ſuppoſed 
to be nearer to twelve thouſand. 


Much trade is carried on from hence, chiefly for 
lemons, raiſins, figs, almonds, oil, and olives, with 
ſome wine. | 


The government is in a corregidor, and thirteen regi- 
dores, aſſiſted by the alcalde, alguazil, and thirteen 
eſcrivanos. 85 . 


As to the accommodations for a traveller, I can ſay 
little, becauſe J was happy in being received under the 
hoſpitable roof of Mrs. Blake, the ſiſter of my banker, 
Mr. Joyes. Yet from a view of the poſada, I thought 
myſelf doubly fortunate in having ſecured ſuch good 
quarters, and fuch agreeable ſociety. 


On Monday, 16th April, at ſeven in the morning, 
we proceeded on our journey, paſſing along the ala- 
meda, ſo called from alamo, a poplar, this being the 
tree, with which moſt frequently the public walks are 

| 5 | planted. 
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planted. Here, in a cool and refreſhing ſhade, where 
through the whole year the nightingale ſings, and le- 
mon trees diffuſe their fragrance, the inhabitants oi 
Velez aſſemble every evening. 


It was with reluctance that I quitted this cultivated 
ſpot, where all nature ſeemed to wear a ſmile. Here 
the peaſants at eyery ſtep call for ſome bleſſing upon all 
who paſs. Their manner is ſoft, their ſalutation is be- 
nevolent ; yet peculiar; for they do not, as in other 
parts of Spain, addreſs the traveller with vayauſted con 
Dios, that is, God be with you,” but vayauſted con li 
Firgen, « May you be under the protection of the 
„ 05 | 


When we had left this pleaſant, this fertile valley, 
and began to climb the hills, the abundance of goats 
ſhewed clearly the nature of the country, that it was 
rough, arid, and uncultivated. Such we found it, 
rugged in the extreme; and if our mules had not been 
nimble and alert, dauntleſs and perſevering, if they had 
not reſembled in ſome meaſure the goats, in clamber- 
ing among the rocks, we ſhould never have been able 
to proceed. | = | 


The ſcene itſelf was ſufficiently terrific, but it was 
rendered more ſo by the frequent view of monumental 

croſſes. Of theſe the moſt remarkable was one raiſed 
on the ſpot, where the marquis S. Antonio and his ſer- 
vant met their fate. The ſituation was convenient for 
the purpoſe, with a ſteep aſcent, and roads almoſt 
impaſſable to engage his whole attention; whilſt ſcat- 
tered trees ſerved to ſkreen the villains, and enabled 
them unobſerved to fire, at the ſame inſtant, on the 
maſter and the an. 0 oe 


We 
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We had, however, little reaſon to be afraid, be- 
cauſe we had inſenſibly joined with others in the valley 
to form a powerful caravan for the paſſage of theſe 
mountains, the uſual refuge of ſmugglers, and of 
thieves. We had a troop of fifty, either horſes, 
mules, or aſſes; and could have muſtered twenty men 
well armed. Of our company two were equipped 
more completely than any of the reſt; each of theſe 
had two guns ſlung by his fide, one very long, the 
other ſhort; two pair of horſe piſtols, and two leſſer 
piſtols in a girdle, beſide a dagger for cloſe quarters, 
when they ſhould have exhauſted their ammunition. 
Theſe were two officers of the revenue, employed to 
watch the motions of 'the ſmugglers. 


/ 


One of them, a young man, I found communica- 


- tive and well informed. He told me, that ſince the 


tobacco has been raiſed from thirty to forty reals, that 
is, to eight ſhillings a pound, the ſmugglers have in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that they have now twenty 
where they before had one, although the officers 
wholly employed in collecting the duty on tobacco, 
are more than eighteen thouſand, beſide the ſoldiery, 
who are often called in to their aſſiſtance. He com- 
plained moſt feelingly of the hardſhips endured by the 
officers of the revenue and of the abſolute impoſſibi- 
lity of living on their pay. This appeared, when he 
informed me, that for the maintenance of himſelf and 
horſe, government allowed no more than eleven reals, 
or two ſhillings and two pence a day, with an obliga- 
tion to find his own horſe; and, ſhould any misfortune 
happen, to replace it at his own expence. This 
ſpeaks for itſelf, and evidently proves, that the moſt 


faithful of them all, muſt have ſome other dependance 
. beſide his pay. 


When we had travelled four leagues in about fix | 
hours, we arrived at the. puerta, of ſummit of theſe 
mountains, which were then covered with ſnow, and 

FE | after 
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after another league, we began deſcending towards 
Albama; where, hungry and fatigued, we arrived at 
four in the evening. 


On the heights we had ſeen only the cork tree and 
the ilex; but, in the valley, if with ſuch a rich va- 
riety of hills it may be called a valley, we found lux- 
uriant crops of corn. 


Abama is remarkable for ſituation, being almoſt 
ſurrounded by a precipice from which you look down 
upon a river, at leaſt two hundred feet below you. 
In this it is beautiful to ſee and hear numerous ca{- 
cades, aſſuming various forms, all foaming among the 
rocks; and when they have ſpent their fury, gliding 
almoſt imperceptibly along in one continued ftream, 
Thus ſituated, the city is acceſſible only from the wet, 
where a caſtle, formerly reputed ſtrong, but now go- 
ing to decay, commands the entrance, 


Theſe rocks are worthy of our obſervation. The 
upper ſtratum is pudding ſtone. Under this comes 
ſilicious grit or ſand ſtone, including broken ſhells in 
great abundance; and near the water's edge, at the 
depth of two hundred feet, there appears a ſtratum 
of ſhingle or rounded gravel. Near to the river are 

ſprings, productive of much ſalt, ; 


Whilſt I was confidering this ſingular fituation, and 
contemplating ſome fragments of the rock replete 
with ſhells, an old monk joined me, and, upon look- 
ing at my ſmall collection, aſſured me, as a recent 
diſcovery, that what I ſo much admired was not the 
production of the ſea, but a mere /uſus nature. | 
thanked him for his politeneſs. and turned my inqui- 
ries towards objects, on which he could give me bet- Ml 
ter information. From him I learnt, that the city | 
contained fifteen hundred families, and had three conr | 
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vents, but no kind of manufacture: that mutton ſold 
for two reals, or nearly five pence a pound of ſixteen 
ounces; bread for five farthings; and that as for beef, 
they ſeldom if ever taſted it; that the government 
was in twenty-four regidores, and that the number of 
eſcrivanos was fortunately confined to four for the ſer- 
vice of the city and of three dependant villages. 


As I was walking through ſome corn fields, I ob- 
ſerved the peaſants weeding their wheat crops. This 
operation they performed with very narrow hoes, and 
ca remarkable quick motion. I admired their dexte- 
rity, and think their method preferable to our own, 
as being much more expeditious than that of our Eng- 
liſh farmers, who, after their ſpring harrowing, make 
= uſe of paddles. Were they to employ the ſame im- 
plement among their turnips, they would make no 
= diſpatch; and ſhould they exchange it for the hoe 
W among their wheat, they would ſoon learn to handle it 
= with caſe, with expedition, and with ſafety to their 
Crop. ps 


When I returned to the poſada, I found a good ſup- 
per, civil treatment, and a comfortable bed; that is, 
comfortable, when compared with what I had expect- 
ed; and in the morning I was equally ſurpriſed to find 
= their charges moderate, 


Whilſt our caravan was aſſembling and preparing 
to depart, a venerable monk appeared, with a little 
image richly dreſſed, to beg our charitable donations 
for the Queen of Heaven; when inſtantly every one 
was eager to expreſs the warmth of his devotion, by 
kiſling her feet, and by giving money to her treaſurer. 
| This work of piety accompliſhed, we began to mount 
dur mules; but we were again delayed for a few mi- 

nutes, to contemplate an object, which excited horror 
= the corpſe of a poor traveller, who, the preceding 


night, 


„ 
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night, had been robbed and murdered in the moun- 
tains, over which we were about to paſs. As we ad- 
vanced upon the mountains, we took notice of man 
monumental croſſes, almoſt the only objects to be ſeen 
upon theſe unprofitable heights. The intermediate 
vallies are rich, and many of them well cultivated. 


On theſe ſierras the ſmugglers traverſe the country, 
travelling well armed, and in companies of two or 
three hundred men, with a little field-piece loaded 
with ſlugs, and fixed on the ſaddle of the leading horſe. 
Thus prepared, they have been known to paſs un- 
moleſted in the preſence of the military, when in 
point of numbers they were by no means equal to a 
conteſt. nl 21 


In this elevated region wolves abound, for which 
reaſon ſhepherds with large dogs keep watch over 
their ſheep by night, and ſeldom venture to fix their 
tents at any conſiderable diſtance from the fold. 


The rock is moſtly gypſeous, including ſtrata of 
criſtalliſed ſelenite. 


How ſtriking is the contraſt, when, after having 
traverſed theſe almoſt . barren mountains, the rich and 
extenſive valley of Granada opens on your view. 
Here, without the aſſiſtance of the Nora, the land is 
plentifully watered, and loaded with luxuriant crops, 
fuch as wheat, maize, barley, beans, peaſe, hemp, 
and flax, with vines, mulberries, and olives in abun- 
dance. 


The conſtruction of their plough is remarkable for 
its ſimplicity. The handle, ſheet, and 'ſhare, are of 
one piece. This, with a beam mortiſed into it and 
ſtrengthened by a reich, with two pins to form the 
furrow, is the whole implement. Both the 12 
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and the beam are lengthened out by pieces when ſuch 


aſſiſtance is required. f 
From a compariſon of all the ploughs to be found 


in the interior provinces of Spain, I am inclined to 
think, that the firſt idea of this now complicated im- 
plement originated in the uſe of a crooked ſtick, 
puſhed forwards by a man, to form a furrow in looſe 
W foil. When afterwards he called for the help of oxen, 
tit became neceſſary to contrive a beam, in order to 
W regulate the line of draft, according to the ſtiffneſs or 
looſeneſs of the ſoil, and the depth to which he wiſh- 
ed to move the earth. For this purpoſe, it was need- 
ful that the beam ſhould be of ſufficient length to 


WW reach the yoke, that there he might have his point 


of ſupport to be elevated or depreſſed, as occaſion 
might require. In proceſs of time he found it con- 
venient to have two pins, to be placed in ſuch a di- 
rection on the ſhare as to remove the earth to the 
W right and to the left, and thus to form a wider furrow 
than the ſhare alone could trace, 


Here then we have the plough commonly uſed for 
tillage in the kingdom of Granada. As for the fin 
to the ſhare, the coulter, the fore-ſheet, and hind+ 
ſheet, the mould-board, the ground-wriſt, the drock, 
the bridle or cat-head, with the foot and wheel or 
wheels, they are evidently modern, and not yet in- 


troduced in this ſequeſtered valley. As for harrows 
I faw none. | | a | 


Oxen appear to be the chief dependance of the 
farmer, both for tillage and for draft. They have no 
barns either for houſing or threſhing out their 
grain, becauſe when they have reaped: their corn, they 
mme diately tread it on areas in the open fields with 
| Cattle, and having freed it from chaff by the aſſiſtance * 

| : of 
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of the wind, they lodge che corn thus cleanſed in 
granaries. 


For an excellent mule to carry me ſeventeen leagues 
from Malaga to Granada, I paid eighty reals, or ſix- 
teen ſhillings, wanting A mall fraction. 


GRANADA 


GRANADA occupies the 6 of two little 
rivers, the Xenil and the Daro, at the extremity of a 
vale, the circumference of which is about five and 
twenty or thirty miles. The valley itſelf is bounded 
by high hills, and beyond theſe to the ſouth. is the 
fierra nevada, a chain of mountains, ſo called becauſe 
they are covered with an eternal ſnow. From this 
circumſtance, the ſouth wind is cooled in its paſſage, 
and comes refreſhing to 2 


— to the tn tuns the city con- 

- tains fifty-two thouſand three hundred and twenty-five 
fouls; but upon good authority, I may venture to ſay 
eighty thouſand. It is divided into twenty-three pa- 
riſhes, with forty convents, three beaterios, ſeventeen 
hermilas or chapels, nine hoſpitals, and eight colleges. 


ey on my arrival, I preſented my letter 

to the archbiſhop, who gave me a polite reception; 

and, during my ſtay, was ſo obliging as to make me 

dine conſtantly with him, excepting when I was in- 

vited by D. Juan Marino de la hn nk 2 8 855 of 
the court of chancery. 


This metropoliten has an income of two millions 
and an half of reals, or twenty-five thouſand pounds 
2 year, with whick he lives in ſome degree o _ 
or, 


? 
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dor, maintains great hoſpitality, and diſtributes largely 
to objects of diſtreſe. l 

He is well lodged, has good equipages, and is 
ſerved, like other prelates, chiefly by eccleſiaſtics, 
being conftantly attended by his confeſſor, chaplains, 
ſecretaries and pages. Fhe latter are &mmonly either 
children of the nobility recommended to his protec- 
tion, or they claim his favour as being nearly related 
to the miniſters of State. In this capacity he has had 
the nephews - of count Florida Blanca, and of the 
marquis of Sonora. r ee een Ps 

Theſe pages, when he goes out, attend him to his 
carriage. When he is at home, they commonly wait 
in his antichamber, to recerve and to communicate his 
orders, or at table ſtand behind his chair. Yet they 
have time allotted them for ſtudy, that when their ſer- 
vice is accompliſhed, they may be prepared for the 
altar, and qualified to occupy the higheſt ſtations in 

The confeſſor, chaplains, and ſecretaries dine with 
the archbiſhop. ' He is ſerved on plate, has adopted 
| 1 cookery, and does well the honours of his 
; table. FC | + IO PLL, " 


His bounty to the poor is ſuch, that we can ſcarcely 


W conceive his income to equal his expenditure. ' Be- 


ide private penſions to families, and occaſional relief 
in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, he provides nurſes in the country 
for 440 orphans and deſerted children; he ſends poor 
patients to the hot baths at the diſtance of eight 
leagues from Granada, where he actually maintains 
fourſcore; and he daily diſtributes dre to all the 
poor, who aſſemble at his doors. Once, as he did 
me the honour to inform me, he had himſelf the cu 
rioſity to count the number of theſe miſerable crea- 

8 | tures, 


_ 
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tures, and found the men two thouſand, the women 
on that day three thouſand -and twenty -four; but at 
another time the women were four thouſand. In this 
bounty he is imitated by convents, at which are dif. 
tributed bread and broth, without diſcrimination, to 
all who preſent themſelves. ; The Carthuſians alone 
give annually ſixty thouſand reals. 


wa. wy . — QoS) yy Mae 


- . Theſe beggars are certainly objects of diſtreſs; but 
the queſtion is, are they proper objects of compaſſion, 
and ſhould they be fure to meet with indiſcriminate 
relief? Without it they muſt periſh. With it they 
propagate the race. Without it they would have no 
exiſtence. With it they increaſe and multiply the ob- 
jects of diſtreſs. Surely then charity ceaſes to deſerve 
Fat name, when it extends the bounds of hunt 
miſery. Were it poſſible to baniſh poverty and 
wretchedneſs by any other means, than by induſtry 
and unremutted application, benevolence might fafely 
be permitted, to ſtretch, forth the hand, and without 
diſtinction to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirſty, and furniſh habitations for the 
deſolate. But the misfortune is, that undiſtinguiſhing 
benevolence offers a premium to indolence, prodi- 
gality, and vice. Theſe principles can never be too 
deeply impreſſed upon the mind. Yet they are, 
little underſtood, that, not merely in Spain, but in 
more enlightened countries, they are ayerlooked or 
violated, and no where more ſo than with us. 


33 EW? pos he IRE: „ 
In the conduct of our, archbiſhop, who. is. diſtin- 
guiſhed thus by the goodneſs of his heart, and no leß 
admired for his underſtanding, I was ſtruck with one 
inſtance of miſtaken beneyolence, not however un- 
common amongſt men, as ariſing from, our being liable 
to act under the influence of general principles, with- 
out adverting to the reaſons upon which thoſe prin- 
ciples were built. Pleaſed and e ee 
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his principal cook, who is likewiſe his confectioner, 
he was determined to part with this man, rather than 
advance his wages to ſomething more than five reals, 

or a ſhilling a day; and this upon a principle of ceco- 
| nomy, that he might have the more to give in cha- 
rity. Yet this faithful ſervant had a wife and five 
imall children. 1 


One article of His expenditure deſerves the higheſt 
commendation. It is for free ſchools eftabliſhed in 
every part of the dioceſe, and to theſe he pays parti- 
cular attention at his annual viſitations. - 


In one of my- viſits to the palace, I found him ab- 
ſent, but he had left word for me to follow him. I 
did ſo. It was to a jail, where I ſaw him waiting on 
the priſoners, and with his own hand ſerving them, 
W whilſt they were ſeated at a table plentifully furniſhed. 
= This example of charity he exhibits, annually in each 
of the priſons. © - 


I have obſerved already, that in compliance with 
a general invitation, I commonly partook of his hoſ- 
pitality at noon. Beſides this viſit, few evenings paſ- 
ied without my being preſent at his /ertulla, when his 
friends aſſembled round him for converſation. Here 
tome of the more ancient amuſed themſelves at cards. 


At one of theſe evening affemblies, I met with a 

young nobleman, an officer, who had the good for- 
tune to be eſcorted, in a journey of ſix days over the 
mountains, by a party of ſmugglers, and to find a 
protector in the very perſon who had murdered the 
marquis San Antonio. This man, the captain of a 
band, was not a robber by profeſſion, nor did he al- 

low of | violence, except in caſes of neceſſity z never 
permitting his comrades to plunder travellers, unleſs 
diſtreſſed- either for arms, for horſes, or for money, 
Vol. II. © after 
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after they themſelves: had been plundered- by. ſome 
officer of the revenue; nor did he ſuffer them co 
murder r one but out t of AI or for ae 
: At parting, the young officir- would nes; given 
money to Pedilla, for that was the leader's name, but 
the generous chief refuſed it, ſaying, « When we had 
xc the misfortune to kill the marquis San Antonio, it 
«« was under a miſtake. If you can procure our par- 
te don, we will quit a rf of which we you 
« been long ſince weary.” | it 


This oentlenian aſſured me, that thieves often rob 
under the diſguiſe of ſmugglers, in order to prevent 
a ſearch, and thereby bring unremitted WN on the 
illicit trader. | 


Son after. my een, I viſited the ES 
ancient palace of the Mooriſh ſovereigns; and as long 
as I continued in Granada, I ſeldom paſſed a day with- 
out returning to contemplate: an edifice, ſo -perfeftly 
different in its * of 2 — from waren thing 
1 had ſeen ee} | a 36 valle 

Tou enter Firſt i into an * court 951 a hubie 
ahd fifty feet by ninety, with a baſon of water in th 
midſt, of one hundred feet in length, encompaſſed 
by a flower- border. At cach end is a eolonnade. 
From hence you paſs into the court of the lions, f 
called becauſe the fountain in the middle is fuy Ml 
ported by thirteen lions. It is! adorned: with a colo 
nade of one hundred and forty marble pillars. Of 
this I made a drawing, but had I previouſly ſeen the 
beautiful repreſentation of it by Mr. Swinburn;: I 


could haue faved myſelf that trouble: yer as we hat 


ven different points of view, my labour, I truf, 


will not be loſt. The ws eee has two & 
coves 
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coves adorned with columns, and a fountain between 
them in the middle of the room. Adjoining to this 
are two hot baths. The great hall is about forty feet 
ſquare, and ſixty in height, with eight windows and 
two doors, all in deep receſſes. Between this and the 
oblong court, is a gallery of ninety feet by ſixteen. 
All theſe . lower apartments have fountains, and are 
payed either with tiles or marble in checkers. The 
idea of the cielings is evidently.taken from flalaF7ites; 
or drop ſtones found in the roofs of natural caverns. 
The ornaments of the friezes are arabeſque, and per- 
W f{&ly accord with the Arabic inſcriptions, which are 
here ſuited to the purpoſe, for which each apartment 
was deſigned. . Thus, for inſtance, over the entrance 
to the hall of judgment, is the following fentence: 


Enter, fear not, ſeek juſtice, and juſtice thou ſhalt 
find. 


A handſome ſtair- caſe leads you to a fuit of apart- 
ments intended for the winter. | 


$1 This elegant pile was finiſhed, A. D. 1336. 


The atbambra has a juriſdiction peculiar to itſelf; 
with alcalde; alguazil, eſcrivano; priſon; gibbet, and 
2 cuchillo for the purpoſe of decapitation. © Ro 


Adjoining to this reſidence of the-Moortſh ſove- 
reigns, and communicating with it, is the palace of 
Charles V. built by Alonzo Berrugete in a ſuperior 
ſtile. It has two principal fronts; each of two hun- 
dred and twenty feet; by about ſixty in height; and 
the orders are Doric and Ionic, with à fuſtic baſe- 
ment. The chief entrance is from the weſt under a 
portal which has three gates, a large one ſupported 
by two: ſmaller, with intermediate columns and pi: 
laſtres, and battle pieces in baſs relief.  Paſfing through 
"Iv | 82 a ſpacious 
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a ſpacious hall, you enter a circus of one hundred and 
twenty-ſix feet diameter, and of a ſingular conſtruc- 
tion; for it is a cupola, with a periſtyle of two and 

thirty Doric pillars appearing to ſupport it, but in re- 
ality placed there for beauty, becauſe being a cupola 

it needs no ſuch aſſiſtance. Above this you have a 

lery of about twenty. feet in depth, with two and 
thirty Ionic pillars to fupport the roof; this forms the 
communication with the principal apartments. 


Near to the alhambra is the manſion of the go- 
vernor,. with ſome good rooms, but little worthy of 
attention. And not far from this, on the declivity of 
the hill, looking to the weſt, and commanding a proſ- 
pect of the city, is the ancient caſtle, with its hang- 
ing gardens, furniſned with numerous fountains, and 

enjoying a delightful hade. 


To the eaſt of the alhambra, on the oppoſite de- 
clivity, is the old palace of Xenalarife, which, with 
its gardens and. fountains, may amuſe an idle hour, if 
ſeen before its more beauteous. rival has captivated 
the whole attention. It is the property of the. Conde 
de Campotejar, a deſcendant. of the mooriſh kings. 


The aſcent towards the athambra is through a ſhady 
and well-watered grove of elms, abounding with 
nightingales, whoſe melodious warbling is not confined 
to the midnight hour: here, inceſſant, it is equally 


f "Whenever the heat was too intense to admit of 
wandering. abroad, I took the opportunity to vilit 
churches, and to amuſe myſelf with pictures. 


> The cathedral, venerable; both for antiquity and 
magnitude, is divided into five ailes, and adorned 
N * ; ( } 8 | ve 


* 


| 


S 
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five feet long, by two hundred and forty- nine wide; 
and the great dome is one hundred and ſixty feet high, 
by eighty in diameter. In this church are ſome good 
modern chapels; and among theſe the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed 1s that of nueſtra Senora del Pilar, of Zara- 
goza, fitted up at the expence of the archbiſhop, a a 


native of that city, to be at once the faithful monu- 


ment of his liberality and taſte, and the ſecure depo- 
ſitory of his perſon and his image. The marble is 
rich, the ſculpture excellent; both are from Italy. 
To ſecure the attention of ſucceeding generations, 
the materials, and the workmanſhip, are ſufficient of 
themſelves; but to call forth their devotion, the wor- 
thy prelate has obtained from Rome peculiar indul- 
gences for thoſe, who ſhall pray before this altar. 


Beſide this, a chapel behind the great altar, now 
fitting up, will be in point of elegant ſimplicity, a 
model for all ſucceeding ones. | 


Among the beſt paintings in the cathedral may be 
reckoned thoſe of Don Pedro de Athanaſia, a native 
of Granada. Of him we admire S. Bernard, a cru- 
cifix, the flagellation, the portraits of Ferdinand and 
of Iſabella, with S. Ramon and the bleſſed Virgin; 
but above all the famous picture of S. Pedro de Na- 
raſco, whoſe hiſtory, if authenticated, would deſerve 
to be recorded. It happened, that when the mid- 
night bell called the fathers of his convent to rehearſe 
their mattins, they were all ſo ſound aſleep, that not 
one but himſelf awoke. As he haſtened towards the 
chapel, he heard melodious ſounds; and when he en- 
tered it, he found the vacant ſeats occupied by angels, 
and ſaw the bleſſed Virgin in his own, chanting the 
mattins with more than human fervour. | 


In 
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In the repreſentation of this marvellous event, the 


painter has exerted his utmoſt abilities, and called 
forth all the powers of his art of oor 6c 


Beſide theſe, we find four incomparable pictures by 
Eſpanoleto, two. good ones by Riſueno, and one ex. 
cellent by John of Seville. 


_ Here likewiſe is the famous ſculpture of Charity; 
and here is depoſited the image of the Virgin, carried 
by Ferdinand and Ifabella in all their wars, as the 
pledge of victory. . 
In the Cartuxa, or convent of the Carthuſian friars, 
every thing is valuable. The pictures are numerous 
and executed by the beſt maſters, ſuch as Pedro Pe. 
rugino, Alonſo Cano, Palomina, Giuſeppe Riben, 
called el Eſpanolęto, Athanafia, who ſubſcribes him- 
ſelf Athaſi, Cottan, a father of this convent, Titia 
and the divine Morales. The moſt ſtriking pictures 
are, for beauty, Paul, the firſt hermit, fed by a raven; 
and, for the marvellous, S. Hugo, holding the facra- 
mental cup, in which the wine appears to be changed 
into a little boy. The marbles, in great variety, and 
highly wrought, are from the vicinity, and appear to 
be well chofen. Their wine is excellent. 


In the church of nueſtra Senora de las Anguſtias, ö 
a profuſion of fine marble, with which the mountains 
in this vicinity abound; but no church in Granada 
ſhews more want of taſte, The Corinthian pullars 
had they been ſimple, would have been admired; but 
they are deformed by needles and moſt unmeaning or- 
. OE ES 
The other convents, remarkable for good pictures 


ate Los Angelos, the Capuchins, and S. Domingo. 
In the cloiſters of the laſt, are repreſented in freſco bo 
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the miracles of this faint, particularly reſtoring to life, 
by the virtue of his roſary, a man who had been two 


Py 


years buried. LD : 


San Juan de Dios has a beautiful church, to be ad- 
mired for its proportions, but to be execrated for ab- 
ſurdity and want of taſte in all its ornaments. Here 
the treaſures are ineſtimable. The urn, in which are 
depoſited the aſhes of the ſaint, is five feet high, ſur- 
rounded by thirteen images of the apoſtles, each of 
about fifteen inches, and covered by a dome, which 
is ſupported by eight columns of about ſeven feet 
high; the whole of maſſive ſilver, and exquiſitely 
wrought. a | | | 


From the  convents I turned my attention to the 
boſpicio, or general hoſpital; and, according to the 
accounts with which I was favoured by the preſident 
of the court of chancery, who appears to have paid 
much attention to this inſtitution, the whole number 
of men, women, and children was fix hundred and 
fifty five. Of theſe the majority were under the age 
of fourteen, and the reſt chiefly ideots, and people 
who were become decrepit with old age: yet they are 
ſtated to have earned by labour ſeventy-five thouſand 
reals, or one pound two ſhillings and eight pence each 
upon the average; whilſt their food coſt only ninety- 
two thouſand five hundred and twenty-two reals, and 
their clothing forty-nine_ thouſand. one hundred and 
eighty- five; the former being equal to one pound 
eight ſhillings, and the latter to fifteen ſhillings, that 
is together only two pounds three ſhillings each. If 
there is no miſtake in this account, the greatneſs of 
their gains, and the ſmallneſs of their expenditure, 
muſt he egually ſurpriſing. Ir is dated April 21, 1787. 


This hoſpicio is the more intereſting as having been, 


| perhaps, the firſt inſtitution of the kind in Europe. 
E as eſtabliſhed by the archbiſhop of Granada, in 
| e the 
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the reign of Philip II. much about the time that or, 
Elizabeth was engaged in making a proviſion for the 


poor. 


Here is an academy, as in all the great towns of 
Spain, for the three noble arts of painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture, conducted at the King's expence, 

and free for all; but this inſtitution is yet in a ſtate of 


As for the manufactures, they are going to decay, 
and feel more than the common infirmities of age, 
receiving at beſt little encouragement from local ſitu- 
ation, and being depreſſed and ruined by want of po- 
litical wiſdom in the government of this once thriv- 
ing city. In the year 1552, about threeſcore years 
after the conqueſt of Granada, many regulations were 
ped, and afterwards A. D. 1672, ccnfirmed, 

ying” reſtraints on manufacturers, ſubjecting them 
to burthenſome formalities, and to vexatious fines, 
ſtating the exact width, the number of threads, and 
weight of each piece of ſilk which ſhould be wrought 
in Spain, whilſt foreign productions were free from 
theſe reſtrictions, and fixing the price, at which their 
manufactures ſhould be ſold. As a compenſation, the 
price of cattle, corn, and proviſions of every kind 
was hkewiſe unalterably fixed; but as the latter tended 
to hurt the market, and to depreſs the farmer, ſo the 
operation of the former was to debaſe the quality of 
goods, and to bring ſlaw yet certain ruin on the ma- 
nufacturer, under the abſurd idea of favouring the 


conſumer. | 
The want of political wiſdom has been here equal- 
ly fatal to agriculture, as to manufactures, and to 


Ae 
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At the beginning of the laſt century, the univerſity 
of Toledo repreſented to Philip III. the various griev- 
ances, .by which the nation had been reduced both as 
to population and to wealth; ſtating among theſe the 
heavy duties collected in Granada on raw ſilk, amount- 
ing at that time to ſixteen reals, or three ſhillings and 
wo- pence farthing a pound. Don Bernardo de Ul- 
loa, A. D, 1740, makes theſe amount to nearly ſeven- 
teen reals and a half, under the various appellations of 
| alcabala, cientos, diezmos, arbitrio, tartil, torres, and 
xeliz, terms to be hereafter explained; whereas raw 
filk was then ſelling at forty-two reals, ſo that the tax 
amounted to more than forty one per cent. 


When Count Campomanes wrote his incomparable 
work, called Educacion Popular, the rate, according 
to the pound, was conſiderably higher; but the pro- 
portion to the value was diminiſhed. He ſtates the du- 
ties thus. The royal tithe, upon a, ſuppoſed valua- 
tion, is three reals ; the eccleſiaſtical] tithe, collected 
in kind, now worth ſix reals; tartil, ſeventeen mara- 
vedis, or half a real; and the alcavala, 113; reals; or, 
in the whole twenty-one reals, fifteen maravedis, 
equal to four ſhillings and three-pence farthing per 

und of ſixteen ounces: whereas, before the con- 
queſt, the Moors paid no more than three and a half, 
or eight pence three-farthings nearly, for eighteen 


OUNCES. 


This four ſhillings and three-pence firthing was 
upon the raw materials; but the alcabala and cientos 
follow the manufacturer and merchant in all ſubſequent 


transfers of property, till it comes into the hands of 
the conſumer. _ | | 


The alcabala and cientos have been explained al- 
ready. Diezmos are the tithes; arbitrio is a tax levied 
by corporation or municipal government, for provin- 
A . cial 
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cial purpoſes; arti! was paid to the magiſtrate, 410 
took charge of, weighed, and ſealed the ſilk in the 

lic magazines: xeliz was paid to the auctioneer 
who ſold it, and who kept the regiſter; torres de la 
coſta is à ſpecies of ſhip-money, for guarding the 
coaſts from the depredations of the Algerines. 


th Bae to think eee ee En- 
nada, without calling to mind the expulſion of the 
Moors, and * to examine the 1 of that 
—_— meaſure. 


It is univerſally „ chat aw were nu- 
merous; and that, in conſequence of their induſtry, 
attended by frugality, they had acquired opulence and 
power. As to their numbers, we are informed, that 
of a hundred thouſand condemned by the inquiſition 
for apoſtatizing from the Chriſtian faith, four thouſand 
had been burnt without any good effect. Philip III. 
in the year 1609, baniſhed to Africa one hundred and 
forty thouſand out of the kingdom of Valencia; and 
in the three years following, ſix hundred thouſand 
from Seville, Murcia, and Granada. If to theſe we. 
add the multitudes who periſhed by famine, and by 
ſword, we ſhall be inclined to ſtate the loſs to Spain, 
at leaſt if not with Count Campomanes at four hun- 
dred thouſand families, yet at one million of its moſt 
active ſubjects. 


This loſs, added to what the TY had fuſtain- 

ed by the previous expulſion of eight hundred thou- 
fand Jews, with all their wealth, in the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, was, under ſuch a 1 as 
that of Spain, irreparable. 


The Moors are acknowledged, by the beſt S paniſh 
writers, to have excelled in agriculture, particularly in 


"m— their lands, in the cultiyation of mulberry- 
N 
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trees, the ſugar-cane, rice, and cotton, all introduced 
by them; in their peculiar breed of horſes: and in the 
manufactures of ſilk, of paper, and of gunpowder, 
frſt brought into Europe by them. | 


How then was it conſiſtent with ſound policy to 
ſubject a country to ſuch a loſs? and upon what prin- 
ciples could the ſovereign juſtify his conduct? | 


Their numbers, their induſtry, their frugality, with 
their conſequent opulence and power, were circum- 
ſtances, if taken in connection with ſome others, 
which led to their ruin and deſtruction: becauſe, when 
government conſidered the obſtinate adherence of the 
Moors to their own religion, their invincible hatred 
of Chriſtianity, their unity among themſelves in point 
of cuſtoms, of language, and of creed, and their 
conſtant correſpondence with the enemies of Spain in 
Africa; nay, when government regarded them as ene- 
mies never to be reconciled, and ſituated in a part of 
the peninſula naturally not only ſtrong, but moſt ac- 
ceſſible by a foreign power; their numbers and their 
wealth were the very circumſtances, which made 
them formidable and tended to create alarm. 


Gentle methods had been tried, more rigorous had 
been adopted; and, from the time that cardinal Aime- 
225 burnt their Alcorans, and baptized their children, 
they had been ſubject to all the horrors of inquiſitorial 
power, yet in vain; for their conſtancy was never to 
be ſhaken; their adherence to the impoſtor Mahomet 
could not by any means be weakened in the leaſt, much 
leſs could it be diſſolved. Nothing then remained, 
but to get rid of them with as little injury as poſſible 
to their perſons and their property. 


In vindication of this tranſaction, many champions 
have appeared, and among them no one ſeems to 
1 31 5 5 have 

\ | 4 
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have paid more attention to the ſubje& than D. Fon. 
ſeca, in his work called Juſta Expulſion de los Moriſcs;, 
Some of his charges are, however, unworthy of his 


good ſenſe and gravity, ſerving only to evince the ſo- 
vereign contempt in which the Catholic faith was 


held by the Mahometans. I ſhall refer to them in 


order, as they ſtand, and this chiefly in a view of 
pointing out the means made uſe of for the conver. 
ſion of thoſe infidels. Speaking of the Moriſcoes, 
our author fays, 


When, being conducted to church by the alguazil 
they were compelled to take the holy water; they 
treated it with every expreſſion of contempt; and 
when the hoſt was lifted up, le daban higas por debajt 
de la capa; (p. 90.) that is, they thruſt their thumb out 
between the two middle fingers; which, in Spain, is 
the greateſt poſſible indignity and token of defiance, 
This, however, they did under their cloaks. | 


- They neither left legacies in their wills, nor did 
they give money to procure maſſes for the fouls of 
their departed friends, unleſs when compelled to do 
fo, and then they came to the prieſt with half a real 
to purchaſe half a maſs. (p. 92.) ' 


When they were dragged to the confeſſionals, they 
would not acknowledge themſelves guilty either of 
mortal, or even of venial fins. (p. 100) 


Out of twenty children born to them, they carried 
one only to the baptiſmal font, and him they baptized 
twenty times, under twenty different names, and even 
lent this child from one village to another. (p. 106.) 


They ill treated the images of the ſaints, which 
they were obliged to receive into their houſes. (p. 
ES, Ch rat Luis 0 
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128.) That is, ſuch was their abhorrence of every 

thing bearing the leaſt appearance of idolatry, thar, 

to expreſs their indignation, they forgot good man- 

ners; and theſe images were found in the moſt inde- 

cent places, with their heads downwards, and other 

marks of ſovereign contempt upon them. (v. Ged- 
des Exp. of the Moriſc.) 725 


Should the meaſure itſelf be vindicated under the 
plea of neceſſity, yet the mode in which the expulſion 
was conducted can never be approved; for the Moors 
had only ſixty days allowed them to diſpoſe of their 
effects: yet, in quitting the kingdom, they were not 
to carry out gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, unleſs under 
the heavy duty of fifty per cent. nor even letters of 
exchange; but only merchandize purchaſed of native 
Spaniards. By their expulſion, houſes went to ruin 
and decay, lands were left uncultivated, commerce 
was neglected, and manufactures felt the ſevereſt 
ſhock, a ſhock ſuch as ſome ſcarcely ſurvived, whilft 
others were wholly loſt. The ſudden departure of 
this multitude left a vacuity which it was not eaſy to 
fill up, more eſpecially by a nation, which, having 
for the ſpace of ſeven centuries been trained to war, 
and inflamed only by military ardour, had learnt in 
that long interval to look down with contempt upon 
all, who were engaged in the mechanic arts, and 
more eſpecially to deſpiſe thoſe occupations in which 
their antagoniſts excelled. | 


Numerous privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
the hida/gos or knights, ſometimes called hijos dalgo, 
have contributed very much to confirm hereditary 
prejudices to the detriment of trade. Their depo- 
ſitions are taken in their own houſes. They are ſeat- 
A in the courts of juſtice, and are placed near the 
judge.” Till the year 1784, their perſons, arms, and 
horſes, were free from arreſt. They are not fent to 

the 


1 
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the common jails, but are either confined in caſttes, 
or in their own. houſes. on their parole of honour. 
They are not hanged, but ſtrangled, and this ope- 
ration is called garrotar, from garrote, the little ſtick 
uſed by carriers to twiſt the cord, and bind hard their 
loading. They cannot be examined on the rack. 
They are, moreover, exempted from the various taxes 
called pechos, pedidos, monedas, martiniegas, and con- 
tribuciones reales and civiles; that is, from tubſidies, 
benevolence, and poll tax, or taille, paid by the com- 
mon people, at the rate of two per cent. in this pro- 
vince, but in others at the rate of four. They are 
free from perſonal ſervice, except where the ſove- 
reign is, and even then they cannot be compelled to 
follow him. None but the royal family can be quar- 
tered .on them. To conclude, the nqble female con- 
veys all theſe privileges to her huſband and her chil- 
dren, juſt in the ſame manner as the eldeſt daughter 
of the titular ! tranſmits the titles of her pro- 
en 8 | 


The proportion of hidalgos in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada is not conſiderable; for out of ſix hundred and 
fifty two thouſand nine hundred and ninety inhabitants, 
only one thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy - nine are 
noble; whereas, in the province of Leon, upon little 
more than one-third that population, the n are 
twenty-two thouſand. In the province of Bur 
four hundred and ſixty thouſand three hundred *. 
ninety- five inhabitants, one hundred and thirty-four 
thouſand and fifty. ſix are entitled to all the privileges 
of nobility; and in the Aſturias, of three hundred 
and forty-five thouſand eight hundred and thirty-three, 
nearly one-third enjoy the ſame diſtinction. 


e two high courts of chancery in Spain are a: 
Valladolid and Granada. The preſident of the latter 


honoured me with a ſtatement of the various office 
an 
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and officers belonging to his court, and lubjeQ to his 
authority. "They are as follow : 


V, 


1 Oidores or vil e 
9 Alcaldes del Crimen, or criminal judges. 
2 F iſcals, or attorney and ſolicitor- general. 
1 Alguazil Mayor, or high e | 
I Secretario. _ 
5 104 Abogados, Lal: 
12 Relatores de la Civil, or Ja PER 
ies Teneinte Chancitler Mayor; vice- chancellor. 


2. Teſoreros de Penas de Camara 7 anion: de 
-  Juſticia, or treaſurers. 


1 Contador; accomptant. 
176 Eſcrivanos de Camara; ſcriveners or notaries. | 

6 Relatores del Crimen; criminal reading clerics, 

A Eſcrivanos del Crimen. 

2 Eſerivanos mayores de 1305 dalgo. 

fy Porteros. bv 

3 Agentes de Ios Fiſcales. 
40 Receptores, to recover fines. ” | 

2 Procuradores; ſolicitors. 20 * 
32 Alcaldes de barrio; conſtables. 5 | 
Alcaldes de Corte. 

11 Alguaziles de Corte. 

6 Eſcrivanos de Provincia. 

1 Repoſtero. 


1 Alcayde de la Carcel de Conte; jailor. 
18 Porteros. 


The 
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The municipal government is in a corregidor, twen« 


ty- four regidores, and twelve jurados, or in a lord 


mayor, aldermen, and common-council- men; with two 
alcaldes mayores, one alguazil mayor, thirty algu- 


ziles ordinarios, three eſcrivanos de Cabilda, twenty- 
four eſcrivanos del numero, thirty-two eſcrivanos reales, 
one alcaide de la carcel real, or jailor of the royal 
priſon. 9 „ 


Theſe likewiſe are ſubject to the preſident of the 
court of chancery. N 20 ASIA, 52 


During my ſtay in this delightful city I paid ſeveral 
viſits to Don Fr. Antonio de Gardoqui, one of the 
inquiſitors, in whom 1 found a man of fagjerioe talents, 
well informed, and of remarkable humanity. Afr 
I had been one evening with him in his coach, at- 
tended by his affociate, to take the air in the paſeo 
or public walk; the archbiſhop did me the honour to 
examine me in reſpect of my feelings, and, in a plea- 
ſant manner, aſked me, how an Engliſn clergyman, 2 
teacher of hereſy, could venture his perſon in a coach 
between two inquiſitors? I told him, that when I had 
the honour to dine with thoſe gentlemen at his grace 
table, I had watched them narrowly, and obſerved, 
that they ate beef and mutton hke other men, and 
concluded thence, that I had nothing to apprehend 
from them. The idea ſtruck him; he laughed hear 
tily, and aſſured me, that the inquiſitors of the pre- 


ſent day were become more gentle than their fathers, | 


and ſeldom regaled themſelves with human fleſh; but, 
ſaid he, look ſharp, for they have not yet forgot the 
taſte of blood. ED ap 


This was true; for although the Quemadero, when 

I went to view it, appeared to be neglected, and was 
ſuffered to decay; yet, not more than eight years be- 
fore, two Jews and a Turk were burnt upon it; ar 
in 
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in the year 1726, the inquiſition ſeized three hundred 
and ſixty families accuſed of being ſecretly attached to 
the Mahometan religion. The accuſation, in all pro- 
bability, was true; becauſe the court of the inqui- 
ſition, amidſt many imperfections, is remarkable for 
inveſtigating facts; and even to the preſent day, both 
Mahometans and Jews are thought to be numerous in 
Spain, the former among the mountains, the latter in 
all great cities. Their principal diſguiſe is, more than 
common zeal in external conformity to all the pre- 
cepts of the church; and the moſt apparently bigoted, 
not only of the clergy, but of the inquiſitors them- 
ſelves, are by ſome perſons ſuſpected to be Jews. 


Whilſt I was at Granada, I had an opportunity of 
ſeeing a wretch hanged for robbery and murder. He 
had been twelve months under ſentence of death, 
before he was ordered for execution. From that time 
he remained for ſome days under the direction of a 
3 who gave him inſtructions, received his con- 
eſſions, granted him abſolution, adminiſtered to him 
the laſt ſacraments, with the bleſſing of the church, 
and left him in the full aſſurance that, thus prepared, 
he ſhould go immediately to paradiſe. - 


This triumph of chriſtian charity over wholeſome 
policy is univerſal and to be found in eyery part of 
Spain; where, before the miniſters of juſtice are per- 
mitted to execute the ſentence of the law, the miniſ- 
ters of grace approach the criminal to adminiſter all 
the conſolations of religion, and to deliver him from 
the fear of death. = e 


Juſt as I was entering the Plaza nueva, the poor 
wretch was ſtanding on one ladder, with a halter faſ- 
tened round his neck, and the hangman from another 
was preparing to ſpring upon him. After a few. 
hours, his body was decently interred. 8 
Vol. II. P The 
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© The environs of Granada are delightful; the pub- 
lie walks are pleaſant; and the country, al round the 
city, appears o be well cultivated. Going out one 
by the way which leads to Malaga, and turn- 
ing to the right, by the Paſeo de jaraqui, I wandered 
among the market gardens. Thefe appear a perfect 
wilderneſs of fruit trees, and yet are covered with the 
moſt luxuriant erops of all kinds of vegetables. Every 
has a little court, or bower, formed by a lat- 
tice-frame, and wholly ſhaded by the vine; under 
hich, in the evening, the — Wache Agnes his a 
aſſembles to take refreſhment; w 


from every tree is uttering his plaintive note. WE 
an are all Plentifully watered. 


Of the public walks, the tes moft frequented are, 
one on the banks of the Genil, with cooling ſhades 
and refreſhing- fountains; the other, more wild and 
romantic, by the - fide of the Daro, a river known 
an__ the Romans by the name of Auro, and fo 

called from the quantity of gold collected with its 


Uhm one 55 my 1 near the Carinxa, ] ſtumbled 
on a beautiful ſpecimen of ſchiſt, carrying iron and 
white mica, with numerous dodecaedral garnets, 

t down from a higher level by the torrent. 
Ascending about a mile by the fide of the ravin, I 
e diſcovered more, and, had not a ſcorching 
ſun compelled me to retreat, I ſhould have laboured 
to find out the fource from whence they came. 


This ſcorching "Pp is highly: beneficial to the pro- 
duction of nitre, at the ſalt-works near Granada; 
where, with about one hundred men, employed du- 
ring the ſummer, and twenty-ſix i in winter, govern- 
ment obtains three Wee .quintals Ry: Sou 
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then the lixiviating water is not carried by men, as in 
Madrid, but conducted by pipes to every filter. | 


To procure the proper kind of earth, they obſerve 


the ſpots which, early in the morning, appear black, 


and towards noon become white round the edges; 
this they collect, and find that land, on- which has 
been laid much dung, is the moſt productive. Once 
collected, it will endure for ages; and, having been 
expoſed to the influence of the ſun and of the air, 
yields the ſame quantity as at firſt on every ſubſequent 
filtration. In the places where they find this earth, 
there is neither limeſtone, chalk, nor gypſum; and, 
aſhes being extremely ſcarce, none are uſed at the 


bottom of the filters. 


I have already conſidered this wonderful production 
334 merchant; and happy ſhould I be, were I quali- 
fied to diſcuſs it with any ſatisfaction as a chemiſt. | 


Here a thouſand: queſtions crowd in upon the mind. 
From whence does this earth collect the vegetable 
alkali, whence the nitrous acid? Suppoſing the former 
to be originally the reſult of putrefaction, yet, after 
the earth has been lixiviated, and all tlie vegetable 
alkali has been carried off by water, how is it impreg- - 
nated afreſh, merely by expoſure to the ſun and air; 
and where does it obtain this inexhauſtible ſupply both 
of the alkali and its combining acid? But, if we re- 
flect, that, with the nitrous ſalt, there is conſtantly 
found muria, or ſea- ſalt, in conſiderable quantities; 
whence does it derive the foſſil alkali, and whence the 
muriatic acid, not once, but upon every ſubſequent 
expolure ? . e 


It is well known that old mortar produces fix kinds 
of falt: for, beſide the two juſt mentioned, both the 
mtrous and the muriatic acid are found combined with 

on 2 | magneſia 
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magneſia and with calcareous earth... But, if we re- 
collect, at Anover and Aranjuez we ſaw Epſom and 
Glauber's ſalt, with the muria and the . and both 
thoſe falts contain vitriolic acid. 


Here, then, new queſtions will ariſe. What is the 
relation between theſe various ſubſtances, of chalk, 
magneſia, the foſſil and the vegetable alkalis? What 
connection can we trace between the muriatic, nitrous, 


and vitriolic acids? and, Is there one common prin- 
ciple of acidity? 


This queſtion will be both more natural and more 
intereſting, when we conſider, as far as relates to 
England, France, and Spain, the only countries which 
have come under my obſervation, that, in proportion 
to the quantity of ſun, the chalk is found impregnated 
with vitriohc acid, and forms ſelenite or gypſum. At 
leaſt tt may be obſerved, that in our iſland we have 
much chalk, and little gypſum; that in France both 
theſe ſubſtances abound ; whilſt in Spain, there is very 
little chalk, and a profuſion of gypſum, more eſpe- 
cially in Arragon, and in the ſouthern provinces. In- 
deed a learned naturaliſt, who reſided many years in 
Spain, and traverſed it in all directions, with a view 
to minerals, aſſures us, that he had never diſcovered 
there the leaſt veſtige of chalk. (v. Bowles, p. 13) 
But I have already noticed it in one place; and in the 
. neighbourhood of Granada it is likewiſe found, al- 
though I was not able to identify the ſpot. 


His obſervation is however inge nious, and worthy 
of attention. He never met with it; I ſaw it only at 
Cervera, here, and at Picacente. 


| The connection between chalk and gypſum be- 
came evident to me from the moment that I diſco- 
vered * gravel in the * preciſely ſuch + we 
ways 
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always meet ITY in the former. Hence it Wen to 
be plain, either that chalk was gypſum, and has loſt 
its vitriolic acid, or that gypſum was once chalk, and 
has made this acquiſition. I am inclined to adopt the 
latter hypotheſis: and, if this be the true one, we 
muſt inquire whence has it derived the acid? Was the 
chalk impregnated with the vitriolic acid, whulſt it re- 
mained covered by the waters of the ocean? or is the 
acquiſition ſubſequent to that grand revolution to 
which I have frequently referred? Should we ſuppoſe 
the latter, and ſhould we be inclined to ſeek the 
principle of acidity in the ſolar ray, we may perhaps 
be confirmed in this idea by the conſideration, that, 
by means of green vegetables and water expoſed to 
its meridian : influence, all modern chemiſts have pro- 
duced wat, that is dephlogifticated air, in great abun- 
dance, always in proportion to the quantity of light, 
or, in other words, to the greater or leſſer influence 
of the ſolar rays: and that faltpetre, by diſtillation, 
produces the fame kind of air, in the proportion of 
twelve thouſand inches to a pound, leaving behind the 
regnable alkal uncombined with acid. 


Should we be inclined to grant, agreeable to the ex- 
periments of Dr. Ingenhouſz, that vegetables by day 
emit vital and by night mephitic air; conſidering that 
Mr. Cavendiſh produced mitrous acid by the combi- 
nation of vital air with atmoſpheric mepbitis, in the 
proportion of ſeven to three, we ſhould not be at a 


loſs for a ———— Tee, from whence this acid 
may ariſe. 


Theſe ſpeculations might be purfued, and, obſerv.. 
ing that one pound of nitrous acid, diſtilled on mer- 
cury, yields one thouſand eight hundred and eight 
cubic inches of nitrous and one thouſand nine hun- 
dred and four of vita! ſair, we ſhould be confirmed 
in our opinion that we Have diſcovered the origin of 
the lought-for ack. : 


Nitrous 
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Nitrous air is obtained from animal ſubſtances ſim- 
py by putrefaction, or it may be had by the com- 
bination of inflammable and vital air: for, as Dr. 
Prieſtly has remarked, inthe Philoſophical T ranſaCtions 
of the 27th of November 1788, * When either in- 
« flammable or dephlogiſticated air is extracted from 
te any ſubſtance in contact with the other kind of air, 
« fo that the one is made to unite with the other in 
« what may be called its naſcent ſtate; the refult wil 
« be fixed air; but, if both of them be completely 
« formed before their union, the reſult will be »itrow 


60 a ir,” | 
Thus, in the various facts and obſervations above 
related, we may ſee the intimate relation and connec- 
tion between inflammable, fixed or mephitic, and ni- 
trous air; that the two latter reſult from the combina - 
tion of the former with vital air in given quantities; 
whilſt, with a greater proportion of vital air, we ob- 
tain nitrous acid; and that, of theſe its conſtituent 
erke, in warm climates, animal ſubſtances art, 
y their putrefaction, conſtantly producing one, whilſt 
vegetables, by day, are as conſtantly pouring forth 
the other. | 


In the neighbourhood of Granada are ſome con- 
ſiderable plantations of the ſugar-cane, which, as ! 
am informed, yielded profit during the war; but are 
now attended with a loſs. Political writers have la- 

mented the Joſs ſuſtained by Spain in the neglect of 
this once -flouriſhing branch of agriculture; as if fome 
fertilizing ſtream had been cut off, or diverted from 
its accuſtomed channel. They would have their 
country produce every thing it wants, and become 
thereby both richer and more independent. But in this 
they forget the benefits of commerce, and the ad- 
vantages derived by it from the exchange of ſurplus | 
commodities, when every nation eultivates and = 
» = es 
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duces that; for which the local ſituation, the ſoil, the 
climate, and the genius of the people, are maſt adapt- 

ed. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Granada, the 
land allotted to the ſugar- cane would produce good 
corn; and the fair queſtion is, Since they cannot have 
them both, which will be moſt profitable? 


I took notice, in my excurſions round the city, that 
all the corn-mills have horizontal water- wheels. Theſe 
are ſuited to the country, and on the whole are beſt 
for them. 


The nature of ſociety I found nearly the ſame as in 
other inland ſituations, where the manners of the in- 
habitants derive no tincture from intercourſe with 
ſtrangers. The morning is employed, either in buſi- 
nels, ys thoſe who have any thing to do, or, after 
maſs, in viſits to the ladies. They dine early, and 
eat after the Spaniſh faſhion, with the ſopa, the olla, 
and various kinds of meat ſtewed in their little pirch- 
ers, excepting at the preſident's and archbiſhop's, 
where the French cookery prevails. After dinner 
they go to the fieſta: in the evening to the paſeo. 
When the day cloſes, they aſſemble at the tertulia, or 
evening aſſembly, to which they have acceſs, and 
here they commonly amuſe themiclves with ous 
round game at cards. 


As for morals, they are much like the reſt of 
Spain: the monks are exceedingly corrupt, and the 
women have no want of lovers to admire their 
Yet injuſtice to them ] myſt obſerve, that, according 
to the information of Father Porro, a, famous cors 
ſeſſor, there are mumbers who axe uncorrupted by the 
manners of the age, and who excel,” notimerely in the 
form but in the power of their religion. Theſe, faid 
he, are not acceſſible to ſtrangers. Silent and retired, 
chey are ſcarcely either ſeen or f and wege 

adde 
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added he, a ſtranger paſſing through the country is in 
danger of being deceived in the judgment which he 
forms, if he too haſtily draws general concluſions. 
Before I left the city, I enquired, as uſual, into the 
value of proviſions. l . 
Beef ſells for nineteen quarts, that 1s ſomething 
under five pence a pound of ſixteen ounces. | 
Mutton twenty-three quartos, or nearly ſix pence 


halfpenny, in the city: but in the adjacent villages at 
'twelve quartos, or three pence three-eighths. 


Bread four quartos and a half, or five farthings and 
a fraction. | 


Ol fifteen quartos. 
Wine eight quartos the quartillo. 


| Labourers have four reals, or nine pence halfpenny 


nearly, per day. Artiſans twice as much. 


When J was about to leave Granada, my good 
friend Don Antonio de Gardoqui, the inquiſitor, ſent 
me a ham, ſome chocolate, and fix bottles of old 
wine, as my ſtock of proviſions for the journey. 


The diſtance from Granada to Carthagena is com- 
puted to be fifty leagues; and for a good mule to 
carry me I agreed to give two hundred reals, or forty 
ſhillings nearly, being at the rate of five ſhillings a 
day; not allowing for the return, becauſe the mules 
belonged to the corſarios, or public carriers. 


| Thurſday 26th April, we left Granada. Near the 


city the hills are cultivated and covered with * 
r | | ut, 
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but, as we advance, the country becomes more wild 
and broken, with high and rugged rocks laid bare and 
deſtitute of ſoil. The intermediate plains are aban- 
doned to the Eſparto ruſh, ſtipa tenacilſima of Linnaeus, 
the quercus nn the juniper, and a few miſera- 
ble ilex. 


The rock is chiefly ſchiſtous, often covered with 
limeſtone ; and the ſurface is ſcattered with white 
quartz, which ſeems to have been formed in the W 
where it appears ii in . veins. 


on theſe high mountains we the many monumental 
croſſes : but not one is recent, becauſe, the police be- 
ing here well eſtabliſned, and the laws now put in 
force, robberies are ſeldom to be heard of, and no 
murder has been committed the laſt twenty years. 


After having travelled about ſix leagues we Came to 
a village among the mountains, compriſing about one 
hundred and ſeventy families. It is called Diezma. 


As I travelled the whole day wag, I haſtened to 
the butcher's to ſee what was to be had. There I 
learnt the price of proviſions, and found that mutton 
fold uſually for twelve, beef for eight quartos (two 
pence farthing) the pound of ſixteen ounces; bread 
for fix and a half. For wine I paid three quartos the 
quartillo. But, unfortunately, neither beef nor mut- 
ton were to be had; and, to fill up the meaſure of 
my conſolation, at the Poſada I could money no bed, 
nor yet a room. 


What could be * ? The a was — ha ey it 
began to rain. The alcalde was to be ſought for; 
but he was no where to be found. At the end of a 
long ſearch, I met him returning from the field, and, 
after a ſhore falutation, preſenced him my paſs; yet to 

little 
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little purpoſe, for he could neither, write nor read, 
We went next in purſuit of the eſcrivano, but he was 
not at home. At laft, however, we found a peafan; 
who had learnt to read and write. The paſs was pro- 
duced, and fubnutted to an accurate examination. It 


required, that I ſhould be provided with every thing 


e at a reaſonable price. 


The alcalde having liſlened 4 to it with attention, 
inquired what J wiſhed to have. I replied, a bed, 
A bed! no ſuch thing is mentioned in the pak, 
But, if your as will have the goodneſs to obſerve 
the expreſſion, every thing needfal: no, no, a bed is 
not zzedful to à traveller; he may do very well with. 
out one. I told him, with great humility, that it was 
for bis mercy to judge of what the paſs implied, and 
began quietly to Tetire ; when, ſeeming to recolled 
himſelf, be ordered a billet to be made out. 


Wia ie I men to my deſtined cottage, den 
ann upon the floor, and I went ſuppe 
to reſt, having had little for the whole day + — 
hard eggs, and, for want of a cork- ſcrew, ſuch wine 
| SORTER in the b eee eee 


The next eng the gbod; waople of the hoſe 
dovpured my chocolate; and, when I was to take my 


leave, no ions could prevail on them to accept 
r in 


From Diezma we began descending, and foon came 
into a ſpacious plain, bounded on the ſouth by the 
mountains of the Sierra Nevada ; rich in its ſoil, but 
too far removed from habitations to admit of cultiva- 
tion, and therefore abandoned to the eſparto ruth. 
Ffom this plain we continued to deſcend by the fide of 
a wide and -deep ravin, in which appear many hori- 
nomad firata of rock, Oy from each * 

teen, 
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fſteen, and even twenty feet, by beds of clay, ſand, 
and gravel. Having left the ravin, we came to a lit- 
tle village, called Parillena, ſhut in by high cliffs of 
the ſame materials, with ſome beds of unmixed gravel. 


Here many of the habirations are merely excavations 
in the eartn. 


At oight we came to Guadix, ing math from 


Granada twelve leagues by computation, or, as I con- 
ceive, about fifty miles. 


All the way On the right, towards: * Sierra, the 
country has a moſt ſingular appearance, looking like 
the ſtormy ocean; and the innumerable pointed hills 
ſeem to have attained, what may be called their qui- 
eſcent ſtate, being no longer fretted, waſhed away, 
and ravaged by heavy rains and vernal torrents. Pro- 
tected 1 herbage, yo are now fed by every ſhower, 


and at this ſeaſon of the year exhibit a delightful 
verdure. 


It is evident, ts the formation 86 theſe hills is of 
recent date, and ſubſequent to the general reſolution, 
which took place when the horizontal ſtrata, for ages 
covered by the waters of the ocean, were lifted up 
to view, and became the habitable portion of our 
globe. At that period, the whole of this country ap- 
pears to have been one extenſive plain; but, being 
compoſed of ſoft materials, and ſubject to violent and 
heavy rain, it was ſoon torn in every poſſible direction 
by gullies, which, in proceſs of time, became deep 
ravins, till, the — angles of high cliffs being 
waſhed away, the wide expanſe was left covered with 


hils, whoſe pointed —_ as We may here obſerve, are 
" on the fame level. 


The elevation of this country is fo great, and fach 
is the influence of the 3 mountains, covered 
With 
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with eternal ſnow, that the vineyards ſhew no ſigns of 
vegetation ; whereas at Malaga, eighteen days before, 
they were covered with leaves and fruit. | 


Guadis, ſituated at the foot of the 8 Mem, 
is a conſiderable city, and a biſhop's ſee. It is divided 
into five pariſhes, and contains eight thouſand three 
hundred and fourteen inhabitants, with ſeven convents 
five for monks, the other two for nuns. 


At the entrance to the city is the alameda, or r public 
walk, well Paare. and remarkable for neatneſs. 


The ee 1 — pe of ee 
Corinthian, Compoſite, and Anomalous. The front 
is whimſical, yet pretty. The inſide is Doric and 
Corinthian. The marble, from the vicinity of this 
city, is beautiful, and of various colours, red, grey, | 
white, and green. 5114 


There are here ſome manufactures of bam fan 
and ſilk; but the ſituation is far from being favourable 
to them. The article for which this city is moſt ce- 
lebrated being pocket knives, the firſt attention of my 
guide was to purchaſe one; and when we ſet forwards | 
on our Journey the ſucceeding day, he produced 1 it. 


The blade was 8 inches long, and, when open, 
it was prevented from ſhutting again by a ſtrong ſpring. 
Although this was the firſt of the kind J had ever 
ſeen, . my imagination. immediate ſuggeſted the pur- | 
* for which it was deſigned. Haying produced lis 

weapon, he began to brandiſh it; then, ſuppoſing 
himſelf to have been ſuddenly attacked by ſome one, 
armed with an implement ſimilar to his gyn, he ſtoop- 
ed forwards, bending his knees, and holding his hat 
before him, by way of ſhield, in his left hand; whilſt 
his right hand, depicted and gralping hard the — 4 
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of his knife, directed its elevated point. Thus pre- 
pared, and caſting a look of tury on his ſuppoſed anta- 
ooniſt, he ſprung forwards, and, appearing to have 
received in his hat the thruſt of his opponent, he gave 
the fatal blow, which was to enter at: the lower belly, 
and in one inſtant to rip up the miſerable wretch from 
end to end. . | 


Theſe knives are ſtrictly forbidden; but, unfortu- 
mtely, inveterate cuſtom 1s too powerful for human 
hws, more eſpecially in a country where the paſſions 
are eaſily inflamed; and where, from the nature 'of 
the judicial proceſs, the laws muſt be weak in the ex- 
treme. For, as we have remarked already, no infor- 
mation can be taken but by the eſcrivanos, nor can 
any judgment be pronounced but upon their record. 
Now as theſe officers are uſually poor, and not unfre- 
quently deſtitute of principle, they may, without 
much difficulty, be perſuaded to change the complexion 


or white. Hence, from impunity, aſſaſſinations are 
frequently committed; and, as little ſecurity can be 
derived from the laws, it becomes the intereſt of every 
man to be armed for his own defence. With this view 


was deſigned for his own protection, becomes the in- 


pearance of cultivation, although many - conſiderable 
tracts of land, over Which we paſſed, are good, and 
much of it might be watered. The -natural produc- 
tions are pines, juniper, favine, roſemary, with other 
aromatic herbs, Spaniſh broom, and the paſſerina hir- 
/uta, but chiefly the e/parto rulh, | 


of an action, and at pleaſure to make it either black 


only he procures the formidable weapon; but, when 
provoked to anger, his views are changed; that which 


ſtrument of treachery, of malice, and of revenge. 
. Throughout this elevated country, there 1s little ap- 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt traverſing theſe mountains, che ſnowy to 


of which are loſt in clouds, we obſerved many Rocks 
of goats, ſome of them numerous, and one conſiſting 


of. five hundred; but we ſaw no ſheep. As we ad- 
vanced we met nine waggons, and a long drove of 
aſſes, loaded with flax, going to Granada. The 
leader in theſe droves is always diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, and will never ſuffer another to op his place, 


The waggoners and drovers were al aſſembled, and, 
being ſeated on the graſs before the doors of a venta, 
that 1s, a ſolitary inn, were cating for their dinner 
ſome ſnails dreſſed with rice. As we approached, 


one of them reſpectfully roſe up, and invited us to 


partake of their repaſt. We as reſpectfully declined 


the offer, and proceeded to another venta, at the diſ- 


tance of aboutfour leagues from G 


Near this place I had an opportunity of obſerving 
the ſtrata, and found them compoſed promiſcuouſly: of 


flint,. ſchiſt, and limeſtone gravel, all abr 


quartz, 
as by the action of water. 


„The trills was finaller thaw any: I had feen before; 
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the ſtraw. 


* after we had left this venta, we agar de 
ſcending by the fide of a baranco or ravin, and with 


the higheſt ſatisfaction entered the rich vale of Bara. 


Yet even. here 5 vines had naßgegun to bud. 


Baza is ſaid to contain fix thouſand five hundred 
families. The cathedral is ſcarcely worth attention. 
The organ indeed is large and handſome ;- but the 


great altar is antiquated, and void of taſte. 
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Below the city is an extenſive well-watered plain. 
The ſoil is very white, and, although remarkably * 
firong, is tilled with. the plough laſt deſcribed, with- 
out either coulter, fin to the ſhare, or mouldboard; 
yet the wheat appears tolerably good, but the barley 
is very bad. They plough with mules. 


From hence, aſcending for near two leagues, yet 
till traverſing the ſame plain, which is bounded every 
way by ſhowy mountains, in a circumference of about 
thirty miles; we diſcovered, that through this whole 
extent of country the natural rock is gypſum, and 
from that circumſtance ariſes the whiteneſs of the 
foil in the fubjacent plain. The ftrata appear to be 
horizontal, and are many of them compoſed entirely + 
of double lenticular cryſtals of ſelenite, like thoſe of 
Montmartre, in the vicinity of Paris. | 


Nitre is remarkably abundant over the whole ex- 
tent. of this gypſeous country. FE 


On Saturday, April 28, in the evening, we came 
to Cullar de Baza, a wretched village, with many ha- 
bitations excavated in the rock of gypſum. Previous 
to our departure, the ſucceeding day, it was indiſpen- 
fable that we ſhould go to maſs. 


Here I obſerved, that, as the chapel was not fuf-* - 
tciently capacious to receive all the people who at- 
tended: many ſtood on the outſide, where they could 
neither ſee the officiating prieſt nor hear his voice. 
When however, the ſound of a little tinkling bell 
had reached them, they ſmote upon their breaſts, 
and, having ; croſſed themſelves, their devotions for 
that day were ended. Being at liberty to ſpend the 
| Temainder as they pleaſed, ſome began to amuſe them- 

ſelves with ſports and paſtimes, others worked in their 
gardens, and ſome: went out to plough. C 
2 The 
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The little valley, which fupplies this village, is 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth, incloſed by 
ren gypſeous mountains; and although it is well wa. 
tered, and conſequently fertile in flax, hemp, and 
wheat, with vines on the more elevated ſpots, yet the 


pulation bears too great a proportion to the extent 
of land ſuſceptible of cultivation. 


— down upon ſo rich, yet ſuch a . 
ſpot, we inſtantly and evidently ſee that the human 
race, however at firſt, and whilſt their numbers are 
limited, they may rejoice in affluence, will go on con- 
ſtantly increaſing, till they balance their quantity of 
food. From that period two appetites will combine 
to regulate their numbers. Beyond that period, 
ſhould they continue to increaſe, having paſſed the 
natural limits of their population, they muſt ſuffer 
want. In theſe circumſtances, beholding many of 


the poor, naked, and half ſtarved, ſhould they inad- 


vertently ordain, that no one in their community 


ſhould want, that all ſhould have food, and every man 
an habitation: is it not obvious, that they would aim 


at impoſſibilities, and that, by every effort to relieve 


diſtreſs, they would only extend the bounds of human 
_ ͤ 


This ſubject is highly intereſting, and ſhould be 
thoroughly 5 ſcuſſed; but, as J have treated it pro- 
feſſedly in a Diſſertation on our Poor Laws, and 
often occaſionally in this work, I ſhall drop it for the 
preſent. 


All the way from Cullar de Nn to Vertientes, three 
tedious leagues, we keep winding among the hulls, 
which are covered with roſemary. and aromatic herbs, 
but chiefly with the eſparto ruſh and a few ſtrag- 
gling pines. Here we faw no ſheep. The whole 


country is given up to goats. Of theſe we admired 


one 
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one flock, containing two thouſand, all as white as 
milk, feeding among the rocks, and ſcattered on the 


ſides of a high mountain. 


As we approached the puerto, or paſs, we obſer. 
ed a few ſheep among the goats, and ſome droves of 
pigs feeding round the ſcattered ilex. | 


Vertientes, ſo called from the parting of the waters, 
has twenty-five families; and Contador, at a little diſ- 
tance, has twenty more. 


Beyond this paſs the proſpe& opens, and, in pro- 
portion as we . deſcend from the high country, where 
the waters divide, one portion paſſing by the Daro to 
the Xenil, and thence. by the Guadalquivir into the 
ocean; whilſt the other, by a ſhorter paſſage, is 
precipitated with the Guadalentin, near Carthagena, 
into the Mediterranean fea. In proportion as we de- 
ſcend, vegetation begins to feel the influence of a 
warmer ſun ; the ſoll becomes more fertile, and all its 
productions appear luxuriant. The eſparto ruſh, which 
in thoſe elevated regions could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed 
from graſs, at a lower level becomes long and ram- 
pant. The vines begin to ſhoot, the lark is warbling 
n the air, and throughout a wide-extended valley the 
crops every where promiſe an abundant harvelt. 


At the diſtance of à league from Vertientes, or, 
according to the expreſſion of my guide, of à league 
as long as Lent, is Chirivel, a village containing a 
aundred and fifty houſes, which, with fourteen others, 
including all the adjacent country, and one third of 
ihe tithe, is the property of the Dutcheſs of Alba. 
Here they have neither beef nor mutton ; goats fleſh 
{els for ten quartos, or 213 pence a pound of ſixteen 
ounces; and bread. for two quartos and a half, or ;; 

of a penny. N 
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From hence we deſctnd three leagues in the wide dt 
channel of a torrent, -fhut in by high hills and rugged 


rocks of ſchiſt, all the way to Yelez el Rubio, where l 
the country again opens on the view, and the vat 1 
expands. 2 | . 3 rt 


This town is ſaid to contain three thonſand familie 
with one ſolitary convent, and a beautiful church, 
built by the Dutcheſs of Alba, to whom the town and 
the aqhacent lands belong. | | 


The Poſada makes a magnificent appearance, and 
for a Spaniſh inn, may be called commodious; bu, | 
conſidering the expence the Dutcheſs has been at for c 
the advantage of the public, more attention ſhoull 
have been paid to the comfort of genteeler traveller. N 
The rooms, deſtined for their reception, are of : 

ſize, and communicate by means of a ſpaciow 
gallery... But the whole of the ground floor is abar- 
doned to the carriers, and conſiſts of a fmall kitchen, 
with a vaſt repoſitory, deſigned at once for the lading 
of their mules, for their entertainment, and for ther 
dormitory. Here their noife and riot, reſounding 
through the houfe by means of the long gallery, s 
intolerable ; and, as the kitchen is open, they are cor- 
fltantly crowding round the hearth to procure their ſup- 
pers, leaving the miſtrefs of the poſada no leiſure t 
pay attention to any gueſts beſide themſelves. 


The town is commanded by a caſtle formerly ſtrong 
now going to decay. 


They have no beef. Mutton is Poll for twelve 
quartos a pound, (3.5, pence), goats fleſh for ten, 
bread for four. ita | | 


From Velez you paſs over an open and a fertit 
plain, til you reach the confines, and from the king 
| | om 
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dom of Granada enter Murcia. Here the proſpect 
changes; and, inftead of a level country productive 
of grain, and not deſtitute of fruit trees, you meet 
with nothing but hills, barren, wild, and deſolate, the 
reſort of wolves, and covered chiefly with the eſparto 


To guard this paſs, a caſtle, called Xixena, for- 
merly a pore of ſtrength, was erected on the ; 
ſummit of a craggy rock, and its ruins ſtill preſerve f 
a reſpectable appearance. The rock is ſchiſt. i 


As we drew nigh to Lorca, we overtook numerous 
droves of aſſes, loaded with pine-wood, cleft for the 
ſervice of the hearth; and obſerved the Tamariſk, 
with the Nerium Oleander in great abundance. | 


Here the foil is white, and the gypſum rock ap- 
pears. . 


After having paſſed three days in theſe elevated 
regions, conſtantly in fight of ſnow, and expoſed to 
the ſeverity of the winter's cold, the ſudden tranſition 
to the heat of ſummer, as we deſcended into the plain, 
was more ſtriking than agreeable. No ſooner were 
we arrived near Lorca, than we obſerved multitudes - 
of fwallows, and when we came into the city, we 
were peſtered with myriads of flies. On the moun- 
tains vegetation ceaſed, whilſt at a lower level the pea- 
ſants were engaged in the toils of harveſts 


The hardſhips to be endured in the journey from 
Granada to Lorca, can be fully comprehended by 
thoſe only, who have paſſed this way. With reſpect 
to living, it is bad; with regard to lodging, it is 
worſe. I had indeed taken the precaution, or rather 
my friend the inquiſitor had the goodneſs to provide 
4 ham, and fix bottles of good wine, but to little pur- 
| 1 85 Q 2 poſe; 
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poſe; for unfortunately the ham had been neither 
boiled nor watered; and in this whole extent of way, 
and indeed in the whole tract of country between 
Granada and Carthagena, no veſſel could be found 

n to boil it in, nor any thing deeper than a 
frying-pan. At Cullar de Baza I had ordered it to 
be dreiſed; and a traveller, who had joined me on the 
road, reeommended that it ſhould be boiled in wine. 
L gave orders accordingly, and-I paid for the wine; 
but when, in the morning, I attempted to cut ſome 
flices, I found it was raw, and upon examination, 
found that my ham had been four hours over a little 
bit of fire, and in a veſſel. fit only for the frying of 

My wine occaſioned equal perplexity, for 1 

had 2 ferew, and could neither procure a fork to 
draw out the 'cork, nor was there room to thruſt it in. 
Patience, and a penknife, however, at laſt relieved 
me from this part of my diſtreſs. 


The firſt night of my journey I was fo happy as to 
be in a place, where my paſſport could procure a bed; 
but. in a ſucceeding night, being at a venta, had not 
the goed gypſies, for ſuch they were, ſpread their 
own for me on the floor, I could have found no re- 
ource. They indeed at fir refuſed; but when they 
faw that I was ill and famting, they took compaſſion, 
and with chearfulneſs reſigned the bed, reſerving, 


however, for themſelves the chamber i in which it had 
been ſpread. 


But in Lorca, after berks regaled myſelf with 3 


good ſupper; and flept ſoundly'in a comfortable bed; 
I t all former hardſhips. 


Tores is 2 conſiderable city on the banks of the 
Guadalentin, and contains, in nine pariſhes, twenty- 
one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty-ſix inhabitants, 
with eight convents for men, and two for wen 

t 
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It had lately manufactures of filk, woot and linen, 
bur theſe are gone to decay. Should the canal, in“ 
tended to run up into the country, and to form 4 
communication with Carthagena, be carried into ex- 
ecution, trade will revive, and agriculture, by the 
watering of more than three hundred thouſand acres 
of good land, will receive freſh vigour; for ſach is 
the effect of moiſture, in this warm climate, that, in 
2 rainy ſeaſon, the farmers have received a hundred 
for one upon their wheat. > ON 


The falt-petre works are here extenſive, and ap- 
pear to be conducted at a ſmall expence of fuel. 


I was delighted with the public walks, reſembling 
the parks at Oxford, but upon a more extenſive ſcale, 
and more beautiful, becauſe the corn-fields, inclofed 
by them, are watered. Here, in the evening, the in- 
habitants aſſemble to take their exerciſe and to enjoy 
their ſocial intercourſe under the ſhadow of the lofty 
Trees. | | 


The parade for the militia is ſpacious, and after ſun- 
ſet affords a pleaſant walk.” | 


Of the convents, thoſe moſt worthy of attention 
are S. Jago, S. Domingo, and La Merced. 


The great church has nothing remarkable within, 
excepting a curious grant from the biſhop and the 
dean, of forty days indulgence every time any peni- 
tent ſhall ſay a pater noſter and an ave maria to ſix 
faints, named in the grant, provided this be done for 
the benefit of the ſouls in purgatory. | 


The front of the church is elegant, the columns 
numErous, the architecture is Corinthian and Compo- 
lite. ' Here every criminal may find a ſafe aſylum. 

| An 
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An old caſtle, ſtanding on the edge of a high rock, 
formerly the object of dependance or of terror, 1s now 
. with indifference. | | 


As we mad the plain, after having turned our 


back upon this city, we took notice of the tillage, 
The land is ſtrong, the ploughs are ſimilar to the one 
laſt deſcribed, and in theſe are uſed two aſſes. With 
ſuch apparently bad huſbandry, how aſtoniſhing muſt 
be the influence of the ſun, to produce upon their 
watered crops of wheat a hundyed-fobd + in Proportion 
to ſeed! 


Near the city we remarked olives in abundance, 
with many mulberry-trees ; and took notice of nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep, but ſaw no pens for them. 


The ſhepherds were attended by ſtrong dogs, armed 


with ſpiked collars, whence I collected that wolves 
find ſhelter on the mountains. | 


My guide talked to me of ſome 5 and copper 
mines in this vicinity, but I had no opportunity to 
_ viſit them; yet I faw clearly, by the nature of the 

mountains, that minerals mult abound 1 in them. 


As we increaſed our diſtance from Lorca, we lk 
ſight of cultivation, and aſcended among hills covered 
with eſparto ruſhes, yet not altogether deſtitute of 
other vegetable productions, ſuch as axe more pleaſing 


to the ſight. Among theſe, the principal were the 


Jpartium, or Spaniſh broom; the nerium oleander in a 
w favoured ſpots, the paſſerina bir ſuta, and the love- 
ly ciſtys i in abundance. 


The ſoil is white with gypſum ; yet the rocks on 
kk mountains to the right and left appear to be of 
hiſt. Nine, both on the hills and in the Pot 
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might be collected in the greateſt plenty, and at a 
{mall expence. 1 | 


| Here the peaſants wear ſhort trowſers, and buſkins, 
called by them alpargates, which are made with the 
eſparto ruſh. Of theſe a man is able to manufacture 
two pair a day, and requires for his own uſe one pair 
every fortnight, being at the rate of about twelve 
ſhillings a year for this article of dreſs: whereas in 
Granada, where the-ſhoes are made with hemp, and 
coſt three reals, a pair will laſt three months, being at 
the rate only of two ſhillings and four pence per 
After having travelled ſeven leagues, we came to a 
village, called /a Penilla, containing fifty ſcattered cot- 
tages. It is ſituated on the elevated tract of land, 


and of Camponublu. The ſoil is calcareous, and pro- 
duces, of wheat, eight for one; but of barley twenty- 
tour for one. A few mulbernes, figs, olives, and 
prickly pears, by their luxuriant growth, ſerve to ſhew 
what the country, if duly cultivated, is able to pro- 
duce. The barley is already houſed, and the wheat is 

nearly ready for the fickle. 


The land hes healthy, without the leaſt fign of ſtag- 
nant water ; the ſprings are more than a hundred feet 
below the ſurface, and the inhabitants are remarkable 
for being free from tertians and from putrid fevers, 
walſt the vallies ſuffer exceedingly from both. 


They have here no great proprietor, nor vinculo, 
as they expreſs it. That is, the eſtates are freehold, 
and not entailed. Nothing, therefore, is wanted but 
a market to promote their induſtry. Bread ſells at 
four, and mutton for ten quartos the pound. 


We 


which is interpoſed between the two vales of Lorca 


2.2% A'JOURNEYy, &c. 

We leſt la Penilla at fix in the morning, and tra. 
verſing a level country, ſhut in with high mountain 
and craggy rocks of ſchiſt, we came to the paſs, and 
from thence deſcending to enter the vale of Carths. 
gena, beyond the ſummit of the hill, we loſt the lime. 
ſtone for near a league, and found the ſchiſt; bu, 
leaving that behind us, we again met with calcareoy 
earth and limeſtone, whilſt all the higher rocks ar 
evidently ſchiſt. 


Near the ſummit is a noria, with water at the depth 
of ten feet from the ſurface. we | 


Wedneſday, May 2. I arrived at Carthagem, 
about the middle of the day, and found a moſt hoſpi- 
table reception in the family of Mr. Macdonell a 
Engliſh merchant eſtabliſhed there. 


CARTHA- 


CARTHAGENA 


YARTHAGENA. occupies the xeelivity of a 
hill, with the little intermediate plain between it 
and the harbour. This city is protected from the 
fouth and from the weſt by high mountains and barren 
rocks ; but to the north and to the eaſt it is open, and 
communicates with an extenſive valley. 


This valley as we have ſeen, is ſeparated from the 
plain of Penilla by a ridge of hills, which is a conti- 
nuation of the moyntains above mentioned; - whilſt, to 
the north, another chain of mountains divides between 
it and che vale of Murcia. 


On the ſummit of the hill, 9 the city, 
is a caſtle now going to decay; but, on the adjacent 
heights, are raiſed conſiderable works to defend the 
harbour, with the arſenals and dock-yard. - . 


They reckon here ſixty thouſand ſouls, diſtributed 
in fifteen chouſand families. 1 


The 
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The ſtreets are wide, and the houſes are commodi- 


ous. They have generally flat roofs, which, in a cli- 


mate like this, adminiſters to the comfort of the inha- 
bitants, affording them a - coo] retreat, where, after 
fun-ſet, they may aſſemble to enjoy the refreſhing 
breeze ; and, as the rainy ſeaſon 1s of ſhort duration, 
theſe are ſufficient to protect the interior of their man- 
flons from humidity. The new parade, extending eaſt 
and weft at the head of the harbour, and looking 

through its entrance into the Mediterranean, is built 
on a regular plan: and, as a high ſchiſtous rock has 
been cut away to make room for this long range of 


habitations, excellent vaults are excavated behind each 


houſe, for the ſervice of the merchants. At the end 
of this ſtands the roya] hoſpital, a vaſt eſtabliſhment, 
deſtined to receive the ſick from the dock-yard and 
the army, with the preſidiarios, or criminals condemn- 
ed to the gallies, and in Spain reduced to the loweſt 
ſtar? of ſervitude. nel | 


The cathedral, a miſerable pile, is now degraded, 
and the biſhop's fee being removed to Murcia, it 1s 
become-a pariſh church. I 1 7 Da 


Of the convents not one appeared worthy to be no- 
ticed; but the proportion allotted to the men is cer- 
tainly remarkable; becauſe, of nine, eight are occu- 
pied by them. Yet I could not learn the reaſon for 
this neglect and want of proviſion for the ſex, whoſe 
helplefineſs, whether in the ſtate of orphans or of wi- 
dowhood, pleads powerfully for ſuch a refuge; and 
who by nature are moſt ſuited to the devout and peace 
ful engagements of the cloiſter. _ 5 BAY 


I wiſhed to have viſited the dock-yard? but, when 


T left Madrid, knowing that I ſhould meet Mr. Mac- 


donell, I neglected to ſolicit letters of recommendation, 


and, for want of an order from the court, I was not 
| able 
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able to procure admiſſion. My loſs, however, was the 
| Ieſs to be regretted, becauſe I had viſited the arſenals at 
Cadiz, and becauſe every part of this dock-yard may 
be diſtinctly ſeen, either from the rh hills, or 
from the houſes, which look down upon it. 


In the midſt of the yard is a ſpacious baſan, and in it 
the ſhips of war are moored, each in front of the ma- 
gazine deſtined to receive her rigging and her ſtores. 


The docks are kept dry by fire-engines, and' of 
theſe, three are almoſt conſtantly at work. Conſider- 
ing the enormity of this expence ; it appeared to me, 
that by means of water they might raiſe a ſhip to the 
needful height, and then. ſuffer the fire-engine to  . 
till water was required to let her down again. 


They hav here two thouſand criminals, chiefly 
ſmugglers, who, being condemned to work in chains, 
are called pre/idiarios. Theſe are employed. in the moſt 
ſervile labour, ſome for five, others for ſeven years; 
and at the expiration of theſe terms, they are turned 
looſe upon the public, not corrected nor trained to 
habits of induſtry, but vitiated by the ſociety of thieves, 


and unfitted to purſue the occupations, to which they. 
had been originally trained. Before the introduction 


of ſteam-engines, theſe wretched creatures were obliged 
to work at the chain pumps; but ſuch was their ma- 
lgnity, arifing from deſpair, that many, watching their 
opportunity, would throw ſtones, nails, and bits of 
won, into the pumps, a them. 


Theſe two thouſand ſlaves require five hundred fol- 
diers conſtantly to guard them ; and, independently of 
this expence, they coſt each to government five reals 
2 day for their maintenance; v hilſt their work cannot 
pe eſtimated at one-tenth, of wer they eat, "a 


* 
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This abfurd practice of employing convicts in the 
E. fervice, is no longer confined to Spain. We 
adopted it in our more enlightened iſland, as may 
be ſeen at Portſmouth, where the maſter general of 
the ordnance finds employment for two or three hun. 
„ dred criminals, who are better fed than the moſt ſober, 
honeft, and laborious of our peaſants. Their daily 
allowance amounts to more than eighteen ounces of 
bread, with nearly a pound of butchers meat, ah ounce 
of cheeſe, a quart of ſoup, nearly a quart of beer, and 
plenty of potatoes. Thus fed, with good clothes, 2 
comfortable lodging, and light work, is not their con- 
dition to be envied by the induſtrious poor ? Yet 
ſuch, to the nation, is the expence, that the charge 
for each individual is more than ſufficient to maintain 
a family. 


If, at Carthigena, we calculate the allowance for 
their convicts, omitting the foldiers pay, we ſhall find 
thirty-fix thoufand five hundred pounds expended, be- 
fide what is ſpent for the ſame purpoſe in the other 
fea-ports and garriſons of Spain. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the enortnity. of this expence, and the cruelty thus 
exerciſed on the perſons of thoſe, who, under a wiſer 
govertiment, might have been profitable citizens, ſuch 
is the effect produced by a vicious fyſtem of finance, 
chat neither are theſe reclaimed nor are others intimi- 
dated from treading in their ſteps ; whilſt, with regard 
to the revenue, not merely is little gained in propor- 
con to what is taken from the public, but, by the 
ſubtraction of fuch multitudes from profitable employ- 
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ment, their labour is loſt to the community. 


In this dock-yard the maſts and timber are floated 

in water, without the leaſt apprehenſion of their fuf- 

fering by the worm ; becauſe as they never open their 

ſluices till the water is become putrid, the evaporation, 

procceding with rapidity, leaves a ſtrong eng, n 
whic 
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which it is impoſſible the worm ſhould live-, whereas, 
in the north of Spain, where the evaporation is not 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, they bury their maſts in 
fand, and by pins prevent their floating, when they 
are covered by the tide. „„ 


| The fiſhery at this ſea-port is conſiderable. It is 
divided into two branches, perfectly diſtinct and inde- 
pendent of each other; that within the port being the 
property of a fiſhing company, conſiſting of eighteen 
aſſociates, eſtahliſned here by charter, whilſt, in the 
open ſea, all mariners who are enrolled, are at liberty 

A „ 


Within the port they take chiefly the atun, or tunny, 
and the nielvas; but the former is the moſt profitable. 
It is from five to ſeven feet long, in ſhape ſomewhat 
like a mackarel, but the head is large and the tail is 
very ſmall ; the fleſh is brown and flaky and admits of 
being ſalted. By this they clear about ten reals, that 
| is two ſhillings, per arroba, or one penny, nearly, a 
pound. The melvas are purchaſed by the regidores 
tor ſixty reals, that is twelve ſhillings, the hundred. 


Half the quantity of fiſh taken in the harbour muſt 
be fold for rhe benefit of the poor, at a price appoint- 
ed by the regidores; and the king takes. one-balf of 
all their profits, amounting to about a thouſand pounds 
a year, as a compenſation for his claim of one quarter 
of their fiſh. They are not allowed to follow their 
occupation in the night, leſt they ſhould take that 
opportunity for ſmuggling. In addition to theſe im- 
pediments, the regidores take the beſt fiſh themſelves, 
at their own price; and, whilſt they purchaſe at ſixty 
reals, they {ell again at a hundred, dividing the plunder 
among themſelves. Till the year 1750, the corregi - 
dores, alcaldes, and regidores, Claimed the privilege 
of taking the beſt fiſh without paying for it, under the 

| title 
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title of poſtura, that is, a bribe or recompenſe for 
fixing the price; but, by a royal edict, that practice 
was prohibited; and now, if they reſolve to plunder, 


n muſt be circuitouſly. 


In the. open ſea the fiſhermen enjoy more freedom 
from oppreſſion, and have peculiar privileges. Their 
freſh” fiſh 1s diſpoſed of in the market, free from the 
alcavala, millones, arbitrio, and every other tax, only 
ſubje& to the regulations above related, by which 
their profits are reduced: but as a compenſation, for 
their ſalt, ſupplied from the royal magazines, they 
pay one real per fanega leſs than others to the king, 
and have fix months credit. They export their falt 
fiſh duty free; and for home conſumption, whilſt fo- 
reign fiſh pays ten they pay only two per cent. in 
lieu of alcavala and millones to the crown. Yet they 
complain of bemg plundered by the intendant of ma- 
rines, from whom. they are to obtain their licence, 
and allege that he likewiſe robs them of their fiſh. 


The magiſtrates, if called upon by the fiſh-carriers, 
muſt fix a reaſonable price on baſkets, caſks, and 
package, and muſt determine what ſhall be paid for 
the weighing of their fiſh. 


Here they make great quantities of the eſpar!! 
ropes and cables, ſome of them ſpun like hemp, and 
others platted. Both operations are performed witi 
ſingular rapidity. Theſe cables are excellent, be- 
cauſe they float on the ſurface of the water, and are 
not therefore liable to be cut by the rocks on a foul 
coaſt. The eſparto ruſh makes good mats for houies, 
alpargales for peaſants, and latterly it has been fpun 
into fine thread for the purpoſe' of making cloth. It 
properly encouraged, there is no doubt that the ma- 
nufacture may be brought to ſuch perfection, as - 
. Tet rhe 1 make 
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make -this once uſeleſs ruſh a ſource of abundant 
wealth to the ſouthern provinces of Spain. 


We have remarked this ruſh, as. the peculiar and 


natural production of all the high and uncultivated 


mountains in the ſouth; and here we cannot help ad- 
miring the bounty of providence in thus adminiſterin 
to the wants of man, and giving abundantly in theſe 


. dry and elevated regions, where neither hemp nor 


flax will grow, materials proper for his clothing, and 


for the employment of his indyſtry. 


The Spaniſh government, in order to derive a re- 


venue from this valuable article of commerce, began, 


A. D. 1773, with laying a duty of two and a half 
per cent. on the exportation of the manufactured ruſh, 
and nine maravedis per arroba on the raw material. 


But ſome few years after, willing to confine the ma- 
dufacture altogether to their own ſubjects, they pro- 


ceeded further, and forbad the exportation of. the 


raw material; yet, unmindful of their favourite maxims, 


they have given to John Baptiſta Condom, of Madrid, 
a licence, nay an excluſive privilege, of ſending 
it to a foreign market. 


The moſt important production of this country, 
and the moſt valuable article of commerce is barilla, 
a ſpecies of pot-aſh, procured by burning a great va- 
riety of plants almoſt peculiar to this coaſt, ſuch as 
ſoza, algazul, ſuzon, ſayones, ſalicornia, with barilla. 


- 1s uſed for making ſoap, for bleaching, and for 
glaſs. WE 


All the nations of Europe, by the combuſtion of 
various vegetable ſubſtances, make ſome kind of pot- 
aſh: but the ſuperior excellence of the barilla has 
hitherto ſecured the preference, The country produ- 


cling 
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about ſirty leagues in length, and vight in 
cing i. on the borders of the Mediterranean. 


"The. quantity exported e from Spain i is chow 
a hundred and fifty thouſand quintals, paying a duty 
of ſeventeen reals per quintal, conſequently producing 
a revenue of twenty-five thouſand five hundred pounds 
2 year: yet, as we are informed by Dan De 
de Ulloa, A. D. 1740, this article was farmed at fix 
million two hundred and ſixty thouſand four hundred 
and twelve maravedis, that is C. 1, 822. 45. 3d. Were 
it not for this oppreſſive tax, the quantity exported 
might be much increaſed, becauſe the Freuch, who 

formerly frequented the Spaniſh markets for barill, 
are-now fied from 45 where, next to * 
the belt may be procured. ' 


Carthagena i is indebted principally to M. 'Macdonel 
for this article of commerce; at leaft to him mult be 
attributed the flouriſhing condition to which 1t has 
been brought, becauſe, previous to his eſtabliſhment 

in this city, little of it was Produced in the vicinity, 
20 none was tranſported OM a diſtance. 


All ths herbs already Mentts as ielding the 
pot-aſh, are indigenous, and may be collected in 2 
ſwamp called Almoj ar, to the eaſtward of the city. 
Of che ſoza I found two ſpecies, the one called blanca, 
the other Hua. Theſe are both good,” yet not equal 
in quality to the /ayones and barilla. 


The chief i imports are bale goods and bacalao; the 
latter directly from New-foundland, under the wy 
of thirty reals the quintal, or about fix ſhillings. the 
hundred weight. Of bale goods, mullins and cottons 
are- prohibited; yet as many are now brought in as 
when the ports were open to them, Geet ſul⸗ 
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fering thereby in the revenue, and the people paying 
double the former price for theſe commodities. 
In my excurſions round the city, I took notice, that 
the extenſive valley to the north, and to the eaſt, is 
beautifully varied in its form, every where either riſing - 
into little tumuli or finking into bottoms; and al- 
though not enriched by any rivers, yet, from a few 
ſcattered norias, it is evident, that even the higheſt 
land might be plentifully watered. The ſoil is loamy, 
compoſed of calcarious matter, ſand, and clay. from 
the diſſolution of the adjacent mountains, which are 
of ſchiſtous rock covered with limeſtonee. 


They uſe oxen for draught; but in tillage they em- 
ploy mules and aſſes, with the plough laſt deſcribed. 

Their courſe of huſbandry is wheat, barley, and 
fallow. For wheat they break up their land in Sep- 
tember, and, after three ploughings, the ſeed is put 
into the ground about the middle of November or 
the beginning of December. In July they reap from 
ten to a hundred for one, in proportion to the wetneſs 
of the ſeaſon. For barley they move the earth once 
or twice, as opportunity permits, ſowing their. land 
generally in September, but always after the firſt rain 
ſubſequent to the wheat harveſt, and receive from 
thirty to forty fanegas of grain on a fanega of land, 
or, in other words, from fifteen to twenty for one 
upon their ſeed, becauſe a fanega is that quantity of 
good land, on which they ſow one fanega of wheat or 
Wawa ((( e 


A fanega of corn is here three thouſand three hun- 
dred and twelve ſolid inches, and weighs a quintal, 
that is, one hundred pounds SpMniſh, -or one hundred 
and two pounds and three quarters avoirdupois; and, 
among the merchants five fanegas and a quarter are 

Vol. II. ; R | reckoned 
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reckoned equal to eight Wincheſter buſhefs of two 
thouſand one hundred and ſeventy-eight ſolid inches; 
but upon a rough calculation, two fanegas of grain 
may be reckoned equal to three buſhels, and one fi- 
nega of land may be conſidered as three quarters of 
an acre. hy 


For their fallow crop they often ſow barilla, and 
get from ten to twelve quintals on a fanega ; but if 
| Br want of rain, they are diſappointed in the proper 
ſeaſon for wheat, they ſow that land likewiſe with ba 
rilla; and ſuppoſing the market price to be forty real 
the quintal, it is found more profitable than a good 
crop of wheat. The average price is conſiderably 
higher; but as the commodity riſes and falls between 
wie extremes, it is ſometimes fold for twenty, and 
at. other times for a hundred and twenty reals the 


They grind all their corn by wind-mills. ] count- 
ed thirty near the city; and water is fo ſcarce, that 
M. Macdonel pays thirteen pounds a year only fot 
the carriage of it for the ſervice of his family. 


— 


The trees moſt common in the valley are, elm, 
poplars, olives, figs,, pomegranates, mulberries, apri- 
cots, palms, palmitos, and the ginjolero. This bt 
bears a little fruit reſembling, both in ſize and form, 

the olive, but with a ſmaller kernel, and remarkable for 
- ſweetneſs. The leaf is ſomething like the aſh, but of 
a darker green, with a ſhining ſurface. | 


The palmitos (Chamærops humilis) grow about two 
feet high, with leaves on a long ftem ſpreading like 
a fan. They bear gqod dates in cluſters, and the root 
is excellent, reſembling the artichoke. Between each 
coat is a fine texture of fibres, like net-work, _ 

| | monly 
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monly uſed inſtead of hemp for * and for 
cleaning guns. 5 0 


] have remarked already, that the rock is ſchiſt 
covered with limeſtone; but in ſome places we find 
the ſilicious grit or ſand ſtone, with ſhingle or ſmooth 
gravel and ſea-ſhells; and at no great diſtance from 
the city is a mountain, from whence they obtain the 
oypſum uſed for plaſter. The whole N abounds 


with ſaltpetre. 


Of diſeaſes, the moſt endemical are intermittent 
and putrid fevers. Theſe ariſe from the proximity of 
the extenſive ſwamp already mentioned, containing 
many hundred acres, which might cafily be drained, 
ſo as to produce the moſt luxuriant crops. In the 
year 1785, during the three autumnal months, they 
loft two thouſand five hundred perſons, and the ſuc- 
ceeding year two thouſand three hundred more; yet 
the Almojar remains undrained. Government, indeed, 
exerted its authority, but not in the moſt effctual 
manner, for the relief of the inhabitants. 


When the report of this calamity had reached the 
court, an order was diſpatched to the phyſicians, that 
no other medicine ſhould be adminiftered to the ſick, 
than the famous one preſcribed by Don Joſeph 
Maſdeval, and called by him his Opin, of which the 
following | is the formular: 


R Sal abſinth, „ . 

—Ammoniac optime depurati ai 3 j. 5 

Tartari Stibiati, termino clariori Tartari Eme- 

tici gr. xviij. triturentur per hore quadran- 

tem, deinde adde & optime miſceantur 

Puly. Cort. Peruv. 5 i. 

Syr. abſinth q. ſ. fiat Opiata. : 

K2 i} Or 
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Of this he gives one-ſixth part every two hours, 
with one ſpoontul of the following mixture: 
X K Aq.viper J v. 
Ag. benediet Rulandi termino clariori Vin 
E metici 3 j. . 
Cremor Tartari pulv. 3 j. m. 


| With theſe medicines he interpoſes plenty of broth, 


and continues to uſe them till the patient is reſtored w 


- health. 


In a converſation I had with him at court, he in- 
formed me, that the common operation of theſe me- 
dicines was at firſt to act as an emetic or cathartic, 
often bringing away lumbrici; but being continued 
they relieved the ſtricture on the external ſurface of 
the body, promoted perſpiration and acted ſometimes 
as adiuretic. He aſſured me, that in the moſt deſperate 
caſes, the diſeaſe had given way at the end of fou 
days, after he had begun to adminiſter his medicines; 
and he did me the honour to ſhew me a variety of at- 
teftations from medical men, in almoſt every part of 

That I might have no doubt of the true nature of 
the diſeaſe, he related the uſual ſymptoms, ſuch az 
in the beginning, a remarkable proſtration of ſtrength, 
with intenſe pain both of the head and of the back; 
intolerable thirſt; the tongue foul, dry, black, chop- 
E and trembling, , when protruded; pulſe ſmal, 

rd, quick, and intermitting; parotid glands ſwelled; 
urine limpid at firſt, but turbid in the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe; reſpiration difficult; the white of the eye 
become red; petechial ſpots on the arms and brealt; 
hands trembling; watchfulneſs at firſt, followed 
propenſity to ſleep perpetually without 1 


Ah. 
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of having ſlept: delirium; noiſe in the ears, followed 
by deafneſs; involuntary tears; coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities; quivering of the under lip; and, if the 


patient were ill treated, death. 


From this deſcription, there could be no doubt of 
the diſeaſe; but, as to the operation of the medicines, 
that certainly will admit of ſome diſcuſſion. On the 
common principles of chemiſtry it is evident, that 3 
double decompoſition takes place, and that the tartar 
emetic is reduced to an inert cals. I muſt acknow- 

ledge, that when firſt I was informed of this curious 

medicine, I was inclined to think, that the tonic 
power of the bark enabled the ſtomach to bear this 
extraordinary quantity of tartar emetic, but on more 
mature conſideration it ſeems clear, that, being de- 
compoſed, this active medicine has loſt its efficacy; 
and I am confirmed in this idea by. a fact related to 
me by Dr. Maſdeval, when I had the honour to meet 
him at che Eſcurial. He had preſcribed this opiate 
to a monk, who was in the laſt ſtage of a 'zyphus or 
putrid fever; but the nurſe by miſtake gave the whole 
quantity at once, thus adminiſtering eighteen grains of 
tartar emetic at one doſe, yet without any other viſible 
effect than abating the violence of all his fymptoms. 

I am therefore ſatisfied, that the cleanſing of the -ali- 

mentary canal muſt be attributed to the emetic wine, 

and that the operation of the famous opiate would 
be nearly the ſame. either with or without the ſtibiated 
tartar, and mult be aſcribed wholly to the bark. 


The phyſicians of Carthagena were willing to al- 
low this medicine all the credit, which was due to it, 
and to - preſcribe no other whenever they ſhould. be 
convinced that this might be uſed with ſafety; but to 
de precluded in all caſes from the uſe of other reme- 
dies, they thought, would be unreaſonable. - They 
therefore ſent their remonſtrances to court; bur in 

1 | anſwer, 
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anſwer, there came an expreſs order from the king, 
that they ſhould be ſubject to the intendant of the 


dock-yard, and ſhould preſcribe enn to his di. 
rections. 


On the receipt of this mandate from the couri, the 
intendant immediately aſſembled the phyſicians, and 
made known the royal pleaſure, informing them, that 
in caſe of diſobedience, the priſons were . 
and the guards in waiting to execute his orders. 

expoſtulated, but to little purpoſe; and being 

that nothing ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſſion would h 3 
accepted, they conſented to preſcribe the opiate in al 
caſes, and, to evince their fincerity, they ſigned 4 


certificate, that no other medicine was ſo amen 


as this recommended by the king. 


The people, however, were not ſo ſubmiſſive ta x 


the royal mandate, and knowing that the phyſicians 
were engaged not to vary their preſcriptions accord- 
ing to the exigency of the caſe and the variety of 


diſeaſes by which they might be attacked; they ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to ſend for medical aſſiſtance, and re- 


ſolved to take their chance for life or death. When 


therefore information was carried back to court, that 


the phyſicians were likely to be ſtaryed, and the peo- 
ple to die for want of their advice; the miniſter re- 


lented, and agreed to compromiſe the matter, leaving 
the ſons of Aſculapius at liberty to follow their own | 


© Judgment for the citizens. at large, and compelling 


them to adminiſter no other medicine, beſide the "oy | 


ate, to all the patients in the royal hoſpital. 


This perhaps is the firſt inſtance of deſſ © power 
controlling the functions of phyſicians, 3 
uniformity to that e ee 
1 


Th 
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The municipal government of Carthagena is in a 
military governor, with his alcalde mayor; thirty re- 
gidores, whoſe office paſſes by inheritance, if not 
previouſly fold; and two ſyndics, choſen by the peo- 
ple as their peculiar guardians. — _ 1 


The. governor is the ſupreme and independent 
judge for the army, and for ſtrangers ſettled in the 
country, whilſt his alcalde preſides in the tribunal for 
the citizens, e 5 


Nothing can be more vicious than this form of 
government by regidores, who may here be called 
che thirty tyrants: yet to render the yoke ſtill more 
intolerable, the eſcrivanos del numero fucceed hke- 
wiſe by inheritance, and may even ſell their office in 
ſhares, to be ſeryed by a deputy. Although the un- 
dic, hike the Roman tribunes, are choſen by the 
people, it js under the influence of the regidores; and 
3 they are appointed only for a year, they dare not 
exert themſelves in the diſcharge of their duty to- 
wards their fellow- citizens. Tp e 


It is reported, that in conſequence of this vicious 
ſyſtem, both the regidores and eſcrivanos are conſtant- 
ly intent on plunder. Certain it is, that many ſources 
of peculation are open to the former, beſide the one 
already mentioned, in ſetting a value on proviſions; 
but the principal, and thoſe moſt generally noticed, 
are, creating new offices for themſelves or their de- 
pendants, with more than ample ſalaries, and diſtri- 
buting among themſelves large ſums under pretence 
of deſtroying locuſts, where few or none are to be 
tound; after which they make falſe reports to govern- 
ment, -and procure duch vouchers for their watchful- 
neſs, activity, and zeal, that they obtain high enco- 
mums when they deſerve the moſt ſevere reproof. 
Not Jong ſince, they expended three hundred thou- 
N 5 ſand 
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ſand reals, or about three thouſand pounds, and then 
levied the whole by an arbitrio or tax on the inhabi. 
tants, although no one could imagine, what part af 
the adjacent country had been infeſted by the locuſt 
To complain of theſe abuſes would be dangerous; and 
to ſuch an extent 1s the venality increaſed, that every 
citizen is anxious to ſecure the favour and protection 
of a regidor, as the only means of ſafety for his per- 
ſon and his property. This circumſtance is ſufficient 
to evince the viciouſneſs of government, and the mal. 
adminiſtration of the laws; for wherever patrons with 
their clients are to be found, we may be certain that 
the laws are weak, and that violence hath 222 the 
throne of equity. | 


In conſequence of this want of energy in govem- 
ment, murders and aſſaſſinations are frequent in Ca- 
thagena, and for many years not one offender has been 
puniſhed for theſe crimes, becauſe the moſt atrocious 
villain, unleſs miſerably poor, may find refuge in the 
rapacity of the ee 


Want of fidelity to matrimonial vows is equally 
prevalent at Sora, 0 as in the other gebe of 


Xo 


It was here chat a gebeten one morning ſaid 
gravely to his friend, Before I go to reſt this night 
| 3 whole city will be thrown into confuſion.” This 
he himſelf occaſioned by going home an hour before 
his uſual time, to the no ſmall vexation of his wife and 
of her cortejo, whoſe precipitate retreat, and unex- 
| pected arrival in his own houſe, occaſioned the like 

. "confuſion there; and thus by ſucceſſive and fimilar 
operations, was Muy fulfilled the prediction of the 


morning. 
J have 


_— 
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I have already traced the corruption of morals to 
one grand ſource, the celibacy of the clergy ;. but here 


it muſt be obſerved, that this operates only as a pre- 


diſpoſing cauſe ; whilſt the occaſional cauſe, by the ac- 
knowledgment of thoſe, who are moſt competent to 
judge, muſt be ſought for in the introduction of Ita- 
lian manners on the arrival of Charles HI. from. Na- 
ples, with the previous want of reaſonable freedom in 
the commerce of the ſexes. ably. 2s KS ER 


If in addition to theſe I might venture to aſſign ano- 
ther cauſe for this univerſal depravity of morals, I 


| ſhould ſeek for it in the want of admonition ; becauſe 


the ſecular clergy ſeldom, it ever, preach. The 
monks indeed deſcant upon the virtues of their patron 
faint; or labour to extol ſome favourite ſenora, and'to 


ſet up altar againſt altar; but they ſeldom appear ſoli- 


citous to improve the morals of the people; and ex- 
cepting during Lent, they do not often exhort the peo- 


ple to repentance. Their contemptible effuſions have 


been juſtly ridiculed by a Spaniſn author, who, in 
point of wit and humour, has had few ſuperiors ; and 
all who have read his entertaining hiſtory of the famous 
preacher, Fray Gerundio, will acknowledge the juſt- 
neſs of his cenſure. Had not this work been moſt 
abſurdly condemned by the inquiſition, the ſame refor- 
mation might have been effected in their pulpit elo- 
quence, as was happily produced in England by a 
ſimilar performance of our Echard, entitled, « Grounds 
and Occaſions of the Contempt of the Clergy.” 


Buch has been the poverty of Spain in point of 


pulpit orators, - that neither monk nor eccleſiaſtic, 
among all with whom IJ converſed, could recommend 


one author, as worthy to be noticed; and even in the 


preſent day, if a preacher of more than common abi- 
lities appears, he is admired as a prodigy, and almoſt 
worſhipped as a faint. | | 


Preciſely 
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Precifely ſuch was a famous capuchin, Father Diego, 
of Cadiz, who viſited Carthagena, whilſt I was there, 
and every evening preached in the great ſquare to more 
than ten thouſand people. Many of his admirers a. 
ſembled early in the morning to ſecure good places, 
but as he did not begin till after fix, the magiſtrates 
gave orders that no one ſhould be allowed to take 2 
ſeat till two in the afternoon ; yet finding the tumult 
and confuſion, the broken chairs and broken heads, 
thereby increaſed, they permitted every one to ule his 
own diſcretion, and conſequently, ſome more zealous 
than the reſt, again took their ſtations ſoon after ſun- 


The good Fa is learned, eloquent, and modeſt ; 
and although the vulgar aſcribe to him a variety of 
miracles, he diſclaims all ſuch pretenfions. 


This man, licenſed by the biſhop, and protected by 
the magiſtrates, was conſtantly attended by a guard, 
to prevent his clorhes from being torn from his back 
for relics. What he ſpoke was heard with the moſt 

profound attention; and after one diſcourſe on the for- 
Seeg of injuries, many were reconciled, and be- 
came good friends, who had been before at enmity. 
One ſermon, however, had a pernicious tendency ; 
— — ſo Ga is a ſenſe of honour, of gratitude, and 
icty impreſſed on the human heart, that few - 
to reliſh his doctrine, or to be convinced by 
** arguments; but moſt of his hearers ſeemed to ſhud- 
der with abhorrence, when he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them, that in caſes of hereſy, they were in duty 
bound to accuſe, at the tribunal of the inquiſition, 
their neareſt and their deareſt friends. | 


Before 
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Before I left the city I enquired into the price of 


beef and mutton ; the. former was ſald for. twelve, and 
the latter for thirteen quartos the pound of ſixteen 


OUNCES. 


A quarto 1s one farthing and an eighth Engliſh, 
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- FROM 


CARTHAGENA TOO ALICANT, 


OF Tueſday, May 15, at ſeven in the morning, 
took leave of my obliging friends, and ſet out 
for Murcia in a calaſine; and traverſing the vale by 
which I had entered Carthagena ; at the diſtance of 
four leagues, I came, about noon, to the Venta dt 
Fimenao. After dinner, in about three hours, we left 
the valley, and aſcended by a beautiful new road 
among the mountains, moſt of which are cultivated 
to their very ſummits. | 


The reaſon of this high cultivation, and of the ex- 

traordinary fertility of the vale, from which we had 
| „appears to be the conſtant mouldering of the 
high and tender ſchiſtous rocks, by which the foil is 
renovated and fed unremittingly with a rich and loamy 


clay. 
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©" By cutting through the hills to make the road, they 
have diſcovered vaſt ſtrata of ſhingle or ſmooth gravel, 
of white quartz, of limeſtone, and of ſilicious grit. 


| As we aſcended, we met two waggons loaded with 
parlic, and my guide aſſured me, that what I ſaw was 
the weekly ſupply for Carthagena. | 


In deſcending towards Murcia, I took notice of one 


monumental croſs, and by the inſcription, it appeared 


that a traveller had, three years before, been robbed 
and murdered there. 1 . 


The vale of Murcia is equally rich, and rich from 
the ſame cauſe as that of Carthagena; but it certainly 
exceeds in beauty every thing I had ſeen in Spain. 
The foil is a rich loam, well watered; and the wide 
expanle appears like a well cultivated garden. Oranges 
and lemons, olives and mulberries abound ; and the 
whole valley fwarms with ſuch multitudes of men, all 
active and uſefully engaged, that they reſemble bees, 
when employed in collecting honey, or returning load- - 
ed to the hive. Being dreſſed in white they are the 


more conſpicuous. They have only a linen waiſtcoar, 
and ſhort trouſers. | 


As we approached the city, one of the corſarios, or 
common carriers, who accompanied us all the way, 
had the misfortune to break a baſket committed to his 


care, and thereby the greater misfortune of diſcoverin 


the contents. After this accident I obſerved him pen- 
five, and evidently ſaw, that although tempted, he at 
firſt reſiſted his. inclination. Ar length he took one 
cake, cloſed the baſket, and turned away his eyes; but 


by degrees he ſeemed to get the better of his ſcruples, 


and before we reached the city, he had almoft cleared 


the whole. Had he met with the temptation ſooner, 


Lam inclined to think that not one cake would have 
„ | arrived 
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arrived at the place of its deſtination. I ſmiled at his 
ſimplicity, and purſuing my reflections on the various 
temptations incident to human frailty, J arrived at this 
concluſion, that ignorance of evil is the beſt guardia 
of our innocence. 


The entrance to Murcia is by a ſtraight and ſpaciow 
avenue, well planted, and well watered; to the right 
and to the left of which the land, with water in abur- 
dance, produces the moſt kuxuriant crops. 


The city is divided into eleven pariſhes, with a ca- 
thedral; and contains, by the laſt returns to govern- 
ment, fifteen thouſand families. It has nine convent; 
for nuns, and ten fot friars. 


As ſoon as Lend I haſtened to the cathedral, 
whoſe lofty tower had, * a great diſtance, attracted 
my attention. The front is elegant, with ſixteen mar- 
ble columns of the Corinthian order, and thirty-two 
images as large as life. One of the moſt ſtriking fea- 
tures about this edifice, is a chapel of the Marquis de 
los Veles, an hexagon, covered with a dome, in the 
Gothic taſte, which is both light and elegant. Round 
this chapel is a ſtone chain curiouſly wrought. 


I was much diſappointed, when I entered the ca- 
thedral, to find the interior of it ſo little correſpondent 
to the expectations excited by the beauty of its front. 
Indeed there is nothing in it remarkable, bete ** 
pictures and the jewels. 


Of two ſilver altars, one is plain; the other, for 
high feſtivals, is more ornamented. One cuſtodia of 


filver, for the elevation of the hoſt, or conſecrated | 


wafer, weighs nearly ſix quintals and an half, that is, 
ſomething leſs than fix hundred weight; another con- 
Nin eight pounds and four ounces of the pureſt g _— 


with 


-- 


nern . 
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with ſix hundred emeralds, and many valuable dia- 
monds. One veſſel ſomewhat ſimilar, only uſed. for 
preſerving the conſecrated wafers, and called el copon, 
has five pounds of gold, beſide many brilliants of con- 
ſiderable value. On the right-hand of the altar is a. 
maſſive urn of ſilver, four feet long, two and a half 
wide, and four feet high, containing the aſhes of the 
two biſhops, Fulgentius and Florentinus. Over this, 
a little cheſt of gold and ſilver, highly wrought, con- 
tains one hair taken from the beard of Chriſt, and 
ſent from Rome by Cardinal Yellugs, who was * 
of this dioceſe. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate all the jewels be- 
longing to this chfirch, forming a maſs of treaſure, 
which, if in circulation, would animate the general 
induſtry, and be productive of new treaſures to the 
country, as far as its influence could extend. 


The ſacriſty allotted for the reception of this wealth, 
is in the centre of a vaſt tower, conſtructed like that 
of Seville, but at preſent not quite ſo high, When 
finiſhed it will be more lofty by ten feet than that fa- 
mous edifice. As you aſcend, not by ſteps, but by 
inclined planes, you go round the ſanctuary, a ſpacious 
apartment deſtined as a refuge for aſſaſſins, where they 
may be equally ſecure both from the ſword of mo 
and from the dagger of revenge. 


In this voluntary priſon I ſaw two murderers, who 
had each his bed. They attended me up the tower, 
and appeared happy to converſe ; but I had fo little 
expectation of hearing truth, that I did not urge them 
to relate tne circumſtances, which brought them to that 
melancholy dwelling. 


From the top of this high tower you have a 1 
bare proſpect, commanding all the valley, with the 
FOOD 
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circumjacent mountains. From hence you Took down 


upon the city, every way ſurrounding the cathedral, 
and itſelf placed nearly in the centre of the vale ; the 
dimenfions of which, extending eaſt and weſt, are 
nearly ſix leagues, and two leagues from north to 
. fouth.. It is bounded on the ſouth by the chain of 
mountains over which we had paſſed, and by which 
it is ſeparated from the vale of Carthagena. To the 
eaſt it communicates by a ſmall opening of about a 
league, with the-vale of Orihuela and the fea. To the 
north-weſt are hills, and beyond theſe, high moun- 
tains ne the diſtant view. 


The cathedral i is built with feefibne, diſtingiſted 
by the name of- Piſolite, becauſe id appears to be com- 
we -of ſhells in ſmall fragments, with round glo- 
955 reſembling the ſpawn of fiſn. Te contains like- 
wiſe _ On and anomiæ iin. | 5 


Of convents, the act is ther of the Cordelien, 


but the prettieſt is the one pe to the nuns called 
| as Capucbinas. | 


1 was exceedingly ſtruck with the e bridge over the 


3 magnificent in itfelf; and delightful for 'the 
proſpect it commands of the river, the city; the vale, 


and. the diſtant mountains, all i in _ moſt pleaſing 


points of x view. 


This river deing Wb need Sh the rainy 


ſeaſon, the city would have been long fince ſwept 
away, had it not been for a ſtrong dyke, twenty feet 
wide, and as many high, by which it is protected. 
This dyke,” projected merely for the ſafety of the city, 
being extended many miles up into the country, affords 
a pleaſant walk to the inhabitants; and as they have 
fixed here the ſacred fations, it ferves likewiſe the 
purpoſe of devotion, I have already explained the 
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nature of theſe ſtations, when deſcribing the convent 
of the F ranciſcans at Seville. 

No one, who has lived always in a temperate ch- 
mate, can conceive how much a traveller ſuffers from 
the flies, when he paſſes the ſuminer in the ſouthern 
provinces of Spain. But of all the cities through 
which I paſſed, not one appears to be ' moleſted with 
ſuch ſwarms of thoſe teaſing inſects as Murcia. It is 
here, therefore, that a man may fully comprehend 
why Beelzebub, god of the flies, ſhould become the 
title of a being who is held in ſupreme deteſtation by 
the human race. To diſperſe them, in ſome houſes, 
they have a large fan, ſuſpended over the dining-table, 
and kept conſtantly in motion ; in others, one of the 
domeſtics is unremittingly engaged in waving the 

bough of a tree all the time the company is eating; 
but the great, have a ſervant at their elbow, whoſe 


ſole employment is, with a napkin, to keep off the 
lies. | 


My ſtay was ſhort in + Murcia. This city, with its 
environs, is highly intereſting ;- but unfortunately, nor 
inding the letter of recommendation to the princi 
perſon in his native city, with which Count Florida 
Blanca had favoured me; I too haſtily concluded that 
the cuſtom-houſe officers at Cadiz had loſt it, when 
they examined my portmanteau, and took from me 
all my letters“ I had afterwards the mortification to 
diſcover, that they had placed it among my letters to 
Valencia; but it was then too late to profit by the diſ- 
covery, Diſguſted with the filth and miſerable ac- 
commodations of the poſada, and having no other re- 
commendation-to any perſon reſident in Murcia, after 


having paſſed one night in it, I reſolved to quit the 
” cog f ” 


Yew." . 8 The 
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dhe an. who, like moſt of the nn: kee pers 
in this part of Spain, is a gipſy, aſſured me, . he 
paid thirty reals, that is, ſix ſhillings a day for rent, 
and ſeven hundred and fifty reals a year for. alcavala; 
yet. among all the wretched, ventas and poſadas I had 
| Fen this appeared one of the moſt wretched. 


Hl cappoſition fo the 8 is very low, be- 
a cauſe « every arroba of oil, paying five reals, and the 

pound of butcher's meat three quartos, ſuppoſing his 
ec to bear any proportion to his rent, the 
amount muſt be conſiderably more than ſeven unt 
ten ſhillings per annſmm. 7206 


' Notwithſtanding theſe heavy duzen, beef ſells for 
eleven quartos, or a trifle more than, three-pence the 
pound of ſixteen ounces; mutton for thirteen quartos; 
fork is worth fifteen. ; ; kid furteen ; Had, it very white, 
our quartos. © At „ 4 


On Wedneſday, May 16, at three in the afternoon, 
I placed myſelf in my calaſine, and proceeding by the 
tiver ſide, took the road for Ant. 144 

1 che left is an old caſtle on the haneit of a high 
| calcarious rock, which is inſulated, pointed like a ſugar 
hab, and charged with extraneous foſſlss. 


All che crops, ſuch as Wheat, barley, ats, - pets 
flax, hemp, with alfalfa (medicago ſativa) appear lux 
uriant, and the trees are full of verdure. Theſe ar 
chiefly the elm, the poplar, the willow, the cyprels, 
oranges, lemons, . figs, mulberries, palms, | median, 
quinces, and pomegranates. In ſhort, the whom val- 
ley is one continued garden. ä 55 


I took notice that all the ovens are ſeparated from 


the cottages, and are covered with earth to retain the 
heat. 


Early 
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Farly in the evening we arrived at Oribuela, four 

leagues from Murcia. It is a rich and thriving city, 

built on each fide of the Segura, and contains twenty- 

one thouſand ſouls, with thirteen convents, and a ſe- 

minary for two hundred ſtudents, eſtabliſned here, 
A. D. 1555. | 


The cathedral is antiquated, and little worthy of at- 
tention ; but the pariſh church of S. Auguſta: is ele- 
gant ; and that of the Auguſtin friars will, when it is 
finiſhed, be a valuable acquiſition to the city. - 


In the neighbourhood are eſtabliſhed- ſome g0 6d 
faltpetre works for governnent. | 


Water in the whole of this valley is ſo abundant, 
that the crops have-no dependance on the rain :' hence 
the proverb, | a 5 | 


| Liueva o no llueva, Trigo en Orihuela. 


From this city we paſſed along the valley, with the 
nver on our right, and high mountains to our left, 
through vaſt plantations of mulberry trees. Here, 
the liquorice appears as a noxious weed, ſpreading 
over the whole country; becauſe the ſoil, being deep, 
is peculiarly ſuited to its growth; and the warm ſun, 
with plenty of water, makes all vegetables ſhoot with 
peculiar vigour. EE x 


The rock is calcarious. | 


Leaving this extenſive plain, with the Segura on the 
night, we turned up a little vale” of communication to 
the left, and paſſing between high rocks, at the end 
of about a mile, we entered the rich vale of Punda. 
This, with many correſponding vallies, all run from 
eaſt to weſt, agreeable to the general direction of 

8 8 2 mountains 


. 
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mountains and vales in Spain, and near the ſea com. 
municate with the vale of Orihuela. 


Oh the mountains. we obſerved ſome monumental 


eraſes. 


The dreſs of the peaſant conſiſts of a waiſtcoat, 
trouſers, ſtockings, all white; eſparto ſandals, a co- 
loured ſaſh, and a cloſe black bonnet. 


At the diſtance of two leagues we came — 
tera, a miſerable village, with a magnificent church, 
delonging to the Marquis of Dos Aguas. The coun- 
try produces chiefly vines and olives. As we advan- 
ced we met a travelling flock going to feed upon the 
mountains. At the meeting of four roads we took 
notice of a high pole, with an iron hook, ſupporting 
one quarter of a man. The other quarters were ſuſ- 
pended in the principal places where this wretch had 
been guilty of robbery and murder. 


In the bottoms, the wheat crops a appear heavy, 
and bowing for the ſickle ; and the barley is collected 
round the areas ready to be trodden by the cattle. 


All the equds ume . 
were the rich ſoil of clay and loam removed, a firm 
bed of gravel would be uncovered, and the roads for 
many generations would want no repairs. 


At che diſtance of about a mile from Elche, paſſing 
the wide bed of a torrent, then dry, at the entrance 
of an extenſive grove of olives, I obſerved three 
poles, ſimilar to the one I had remarked before, each 
with the quarter of a man, being the monuments of 
a8 ee eee e with murder. 


E Ice; 
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Eiche, Ilici of the Romans, might with propriety 
be called the City of Dates, for it is every way ſur- 
rounded by plantations of palm-trees. Theſe, about 
the month of May, are loaded with fruit in pendant 
cluſters, which, —_— a complete circle, reſemble, 
when ripe, a crown of gold, with a plume of fea- 
thers riſing from its centre. Each cluſter to appear- 
ance would nearly fill a buſhel, and is faid to weigh 
fom fix to ten arrobas. There is a remarkable va- 
riety in this fruit, both as to the taſte and colour. 
Some dates are green when Tipe, but moſt commonly 
they are yellow, and not unfrequently of a dark 
brown. Some are ſweet, others are inclined to aci- 
dity. The male trees produce only flowers, the fe- 


Elche is divided into three pariſhes, and contains, 
according to the laſt government returns, ſeventeen 
thouſand four hundred and three ſouls, of which eight 
thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-ſeven are males, and 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-ſix females; 
but the widows are ſeven hundred and fifty-one, and 
the widowers three hundred. They have twenty 
knights, eighteen advocates, twelve eſcrivanos, thir- 
teen inquaſitors, and three convents, two for monks, 
the other for nuns. The great church is a beautiful 
building, with a majeſtic dome, and is elegantly fitted 
up. For the ſervice of the altar it has two curates, a 
vicar, four doors, and many chaplains. It is built 
with ſand-ſtone; but as the natural cement is weak, 
the ftone moulders away and cracks. 6 


The city belongs to the Duke of Arcos, now 
Count of Altamira. It is governed by his corregidor, 
four regidors, as many deputies from the commons, 
two alcaldes, and one alguazil mayor. The ducal 
palace is ſituated on the brink of a deep ravin, and 
carries the marks of the moſt remote antjquity. It 
| - was 
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was recovered from the Moors by Peter ſurnamed the 
Couch A. D. 1363: 


They have no beef. Mutton is ſold for thirty-two 
qyartos the pound of thirty-ſix . ounces; lamb for 
twenty-three ; pork for thirty-ſix: wheaten bread i; 
worth fiye quartos and a half. the pound of eighteen 
anckes, and barley bread two quartos. 


Leaving Elche, and paſſing through conſiderable 
2 of olive- trees, interſperſed with algarro- 
when the proſpect opens, you have the ſea on 
your, right hand, at the diſtance of about a league; 
on your left you kee the diſtant, mountains fading on 
the ſight, and ſinking in the horizon; whilſt at the 
diſtance of four leagues in front you command the 


high fort of Alicant. 


As you approach towards the city, the country 13 
wild and broken, diſcovering a ſandy rock; but hay- 
ing deſcended nearly to the level of the ſea, you, find 
a rich ſoil, and luxuriant crops; of corn, with exten- 
ſive Plantations 4 of the almond. | 


6 al the ſouthern provinces of Spain, eſpecial 
in this vicinity, you ſee numerous fountains and fe- 
ſervoirs of water covered with arches, all, though 
perhaps unjuſtly, attributed to the patient induſtry of 
the Moriſcos; when, with equal probability of truth, 
they. might be aſcribed to the Romans, to the Car- 
_ thaginians, or to the more ancient inhabitants of the 
peninſula. 


I was much e an in this ſhort journey with 
the ſuperſtition « 5 uide; a ſpecies of ſuperſtition 


not confined to on ecauſe I found it equally in al 
the coa.hmen and common carriers with whom | 
had afterwards occaſion to conve rſe upon the Wale 
s e 
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They carry conſtantly about with them che paw of u 
mole to ſecute their mules and horſes again the mal 
de 0jo5. This I at firſt conceived to be the diſeaſes of 


the eye; but upon a more accurate inquiry, I found 


myſelf miſtaken, and diſcovered that this expreſſion 
meant, the evil influence of witchcraft, conveyed 
by looks. In the ſonthern provinces of Spain, like as 
formerly in England, and even now in Cornwall, 
children and the common people um̃verfally agree ih 
attributing necromantic powers to the female in each 
village who is the moſt deformed in perſon, the moſt 
decrepit with old age, and the moſt haggard in her 
looks. In Cornwall it is needful for the witch thrice 
to repeat, *I wiſh ;” but in Spain one look conveys 
the fatal influence; and the object, unleſs relieved by 
a ſuperior power, may droop and die. The proper 
amulets are the paw of a mole carried in the pocket, 
a bit of ſcarlet cloth worn by men, or the maneſita 
faſtened on the wriſt of children. The maneſita is a 
little hand of jet, ivory, glaſs, or ſtones, ſet in ſilver, 
with the thumb truſt out between the middle fingers. 
But for want of theſg, a perſon apprehending danger 
may readily defend himſelf by the ſame poſition of his 
thumb. For this reaſon, whenever the fond mother 
obſerves an ugly hag looking ſtedfaſtly upon her 
child, ſhe ſcreams out, feſla una figa, that is, thruſt 
out the thumb in token of defiance. This kind of 
luperſtition is by no means novel. We trace it diſ- 
tinctly in the Romans. 


Ecce avia, aut metuens divum matertera cunis 
Exemut puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 
_ Infami digito, & luftralibus ante ſalivis 


Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita, 


Perſii Satyra, II. 3134 


In this little journey I took notice of a new eſta- 
bliſhment, which does much n to Count Florida 


Blanca 
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paſſengers. 


not only to the eaſe and com. 

ut to the ſafety of his perſon. 
„at the diſtance ol 
e, a little cottage, with a ſuitable garden, 
tation of a peon caminero, who is to receive 
five reals a day for repairing the highways, and for 
purpoſe he is fur- 
niſhed with all proper implements. and arms. This 
inſtitution will be made general through all the pro. 


For this 


in raiſing 
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LICANT is ſituated at the bottom of a bay, 

formed by the capes of La Huerta and San 
Pablo. It is protected by a caſtle,” built on the ſum- 
mit of a mountain, to which, when attacked by ene- 
mies, the citizens have been taught to look up with 
confidence; but, in the preſent day, it is rather the 
object of their terror, becauſe large portions of the 
rock, ſhattered exceedingly, overhang their baſe, and 
threaten a part of the city with deſtruction. 


The ſtreets are narrow, and were exceedingly ill 
paved; but now, indebted to the indefatigable zeal 
of the governor, don Franciſco Pacheco, few towns 
can boaſt of ſuperior neatneſs; and by the well di- 
rected labours of one man, this city, formerly in 
every ſenſe a neſt of vermin, is become a moſt de- 

reſidence. 


| By the laſt returns to government it appears, that 
the inhabitants are ſeventeen thouſand three hundred 
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and forty-five. Of theſe, eight thouſand five hun- 
dred and. twenty-four are males, eight thouſand eight 
hundred and twenty-one females; the unmarried men 
and boys, four thouſand nine hundred and ſixty-fix; 
the unmarried women and girls, four thouſand five 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix; but the widows, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven, whilſt the widowers are only 
three hundred and forty-one. Divided according to 
their age, there 7 appears to „ 


Under * 8 of age, males _ fe- 


males | 25,863 
From ſeven to fra - — 3,144 
From ſixteen to twenty - ie 2,870 
From twenty-five to forty - 3,782 
From forty to fifty — 2,033 
From fifty upwards - - 2,651 

Ma. 7 „ . a CGI Total, 17 0 


The dergy are ffry-fix, Aeg hes: wh in 
four pariſhes have the cure of fouls, with others who 
are ordained either to eccleſiaſtical benefices, or on 
their private patrimony; this being equal to three real 
— 1th that is, W. about eleven 150 e . 


Of the 0 a Sega are e knights, —— 
eight advocates,” thirty-one eſcrivanos, two hundred 
and ninety- four ſtudents, nine hundred and ſeventy- 
four farmers, two thouſand: three hundred and one 


day-labourers; the merchants and ſhop-keepers art 
three hundred and thirteen; the manufacturers, eleven; 


the artiſans, one thouſand three hundred and nimety- 
two; the ſervants, ſix hundred and thirty. Beſide 
theſe, eight convents contain about two hundred and 
wy 1 8 vows. 1 8 
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The equivalent, in lieu of, provincial rents, pur- 
veyance, and the royal monopolies of brandy and 
ſalt, for this city, with the villages of its vicinity, 

is five hundred and thirty-nine thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſixty-one reals, or ſome what leſs, than five 
thouſand four hundred pounds. Now, as the whole 
diſtrict, or corregimienio, of Alicant contains, accord- 
ing to the government returns, thirty-three thouſand 
nd forty- five fouls, the proportion of this tax is not 
more than ſixteen reals, or about three th h 
two-pence for each inhabitant to pay. 


. the churches nor any of deb chen we 
worthy to be noticed. In the great church, indeed, I 
was much amuſed, but not with the architecture, nor 
yet with any of the altars; for that which ca an my 
attention was a grant from the college of cardinals, 
ſanctioned by the archbiſhop and the. biſhop, of two 
thouſand five hundred and eighty days indulgence. ta 
any penitent who ſhall ſay before the altar of the Vir- 
gin, Ave Maria puriſſima, and as many to all who, 
hearing this, ſhall anſwer, Sin peccado Concebida. 

b- 

For the ſervice of the great church they e ten 
canons, three dignitaries, and two beneficed- clergy ; ; 
but theſe are reckoned poor. - The biſhop's ſeat is at 
Orihuela, where the canons have a more ample o_ 
viſion made for them. 


The commerce of As; Is confi Fro rom 
five hundred to a thouſand veſſels enter annually this 
port, of which the major. part are Catalan. In the 
year 1782, there entered nine hundred and fixty-one. 
The principal articles of export are, N 


Aniſe 
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- Aniſe ſeeds, from three to four thouſand quintals, 


ö Almonds, from eight to ten thouſand quintals, 
Barrilla, from fox to ninety thouſand quintals. 
Brandy, | about a hundred thouſand pipes. 


oo n= Goa bow chouſand t to two thouſand five 
hundred quintals. 


Eſparto ruſh, and the fame in ropes and mats, the 


quantity uncertain. 
Fi igs, about a thouſand quintals. 
Finn, uncertain quantities. 


Grana 3 called alſo vermillion, about thre: 


Liquorice in root. 
Lavender flowers, both to England and to Halland. 
| Lemon juice. 
8 peel. 
Raiſins, from ſixty to # hundred thouſand quintals 
Salt, about a hundred thouſand tons. 5 
| Saffron, | 
Silk, and 


Vinegal, 
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Vinegar, all uncertain in their quantities, 


* 


Wine, about two kundied tons. 


Wook from three to four thouſand quits 


The vai of our commerce . with Alas a its 
dependencies will appear from the following ſtate- 


ment of the years 1784 and 2 given to me by 
the Engliſh conſul. 
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Barrilla is a conliderable article of commerce, and 
till the year 1780, was confined chiefly to this port; 
but ſince the duties have been raiſed from one hun- 
dred and fourteen maravedis and three quarters the 
quintal to four hundred and forty- two, being the fame 
that was previouſly impoſed by government at Car. 
thagena, the trade has been more equally divided, 
The preſent duties on the quintal of one hundred and 
fourteen pounds avoirdupois are as follow: royal duty, 
four hundred and forty-two maravedis; alcavala, thirty. 
five and two-thirds; brokerage and conſular duty, 
twelve ; in all about two ſhillings and ten pence. 


' Whilſt the duty on the export of Barrilla was little 
more than three reals the quintal, the Spaniſh govern- 
ment exacted twenty-four for ſoap ; in conſequence of 
which, the oil and pot-aſh were carried to Marſeilles, 
and made into foap, for the ſervice both of Spain and 
of her colonies. (Vide Campomanes, E. P. part iv. 


aw). — 


Brokerage is a duty of a quarter per cent. on al 
commodities imported and exported, paid by the mer- 
chants to the marquis of Paralts, as a compenſation 
for the privilege of naming their own brokers ; be- 
cauſe the marquis claims the nomination under a grant 
from the king, to whom he had lent thirty thouſand 
dollars, a fum equal to four thouſand five hundred 
pounds; but to avoid the confequences of this op- 
preſſive grant, they agree to pay him the intereſt of 2 
hundred thouſand dollars. 


Of the Eſparto ruſh, M. Condom exports annually 
about three hundred tons from this port for Marſeilles, 
and about fourſcore cargoes, each from fifty to a hun- 
dred tons, for Genoa, Venice, and the Levant. With 
the raw material he is bound to ſend out one-third 


manufactured, | 
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manufactured: but this part of his en _ = 
e much 3 3 3 | 

Aci is curious to — ths e and belly 
Lich which the women and children ſpin the eſparto 
thread. After having ſoaked the ruſh' in water; and 
beat it ſufficiently, they, withour either wheel or pin 
dle, contrive to twiſt two threads at the ſame dme 
This. they: do by rubbing them between the palms of 
their hands, in the ſame manner as the flioemaker 
forms a thread upon his knee, with this difference, 
that one motion gives the twiſt to each thread; and at 
the ſame time unites them. To keep the ends aſun- 
der, the thumb of the right hand is interpoſed between 
them, and when that is wanted for other purpoſes, the 
left thumb ſupplies its place. Two threads being thus 
twiſted into one, of the - bigneſs of a large crow-quill;- 
forty-ſix yards are ſold for a quarto, or about . a far- : 
thing and a ſmall fraction of a farthing, and of n 
the materials are worth about one-fifth. 


I was no leſs ſtruck to ſee the addreſs and diſpatch 
with which the ſoft-wood turners at Alicant; execute 
their work: They fit on a low ſtage, above which the 
two poppet heads and points are raiſed fix inches, _ | 
inſtead of a pole and treddle they uſe . a bow. 

q this they give motion with the right hand. The leſt 
q hand holds the tool, which they guide by the conſtant - 
application of the right foot, whilſt the left foot keeps 
de moyeable poppet and point cloſe up to the work? 

Such a poſition muſt be exceedingly uneaſy; till c 
tom and long habit have en m ro 1 BA 

© ag 
The Gn Hveſtre I is not as yet a « confidetuble ar- 
ticle of commerce: it is only à few years ſince it was 
introduced. Guixdhia, a town about five leagues from 
Alicant, ſends annually a mimber of people over all the 
mountains of Granada and part of Andaluſia to collect 
ir; but hitherto with no — ſucceſs. . 
Yor. * ＋ Saffron 
| by 
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Saffron of late has been in much requeſt for a fo 
reign market, and is collected from the vicinity of 
Albazete, about one hundred and twenty-five. leagues 
from Alicant, where it is produced in conſiderable 
quantities. It is worth from fifty- five to ſixty-five 
reals per pound, and pays on exportation, for all du- 
ties, two hundred and ſeven marauedis, or about four- 
* . the pound of fen ounces 101 


7 eden che run is ine faces all kinds of duy 

and, as a further encouragement, a tax of ten per 

cent. beſide four hundred and eighty maravedis, by 

way of eve __ and CO” is Spears on all fo- 
fiſh. 


| The dog-fiſh might be rendered valuable; were it 
not for the ſpirit. of monopoly, and the contracted 
views of government. It is good to eat, and yields 
abour- five-and-twenty pounds of oil. Beſide the fleſh 
and oil, the ſkin. alone was uſually fold for twenty 
reals, whilſt the ports were open; but now that the 
is prohibited, the price is funk to eigit 
. and the nl is chereby en injured. 


In this province, the privilege. of fiſhing i is confined 
to the. nne Ts who are er ſreteen thov 


3 + 5 


| Wich fad: a 2 for failors in the Mediterranean, 
and with one fimilar to it in the bay of Biſcay, where 


Peculiar privileges are granted for that purpoſe, Spain 
will ſoon be formidable as a naval power. The Ca. 
 talans already ſupply Alicant with pilchards taken on 


the coaſt of Galicia; whegeas formerly this city 
bog 7 Mp ex cargoes. 
Cf 4 #7 k 
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4p he. 33 8 af — city is in eight 
| regidors, of es 11 are in FO four com- 
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moners; theſe are all conſidered as poſſeſſing a free- 
hold, deſcending by inheritance to their children, yet 


not entailed upon them, and therefore ſaleable. They 
have four aſſeſſors, choſen by the commons, who 
continue in office two years, but two are annually 
changed. To theſe are added two ſyndics, of which 
one, the perſonero, is to repreſent the eee, of the 
commons; but neither of theſe have votes. The 
uſual preſident of this court is the governor, or, in his 
abſence, the alcalde mayor, who retembles our re- 
corders. In the corporation are included three Phy- 
licians and two ſurgeons, who have falaries. 


The attendants of the court are, 3 advo- 


m nes and alguazils. 


To keep good onder i in the various quarters of the 
city, they have alcaldes de barrio. Fheſe formerly 
purchaſed their office, and contrived to repay them- 
ſelves with intereſt ; but the preſent governor makes 
a new election every year, with this exception, that 
he continues thoſe whe are REN tor cler. 


The 3 Wan are merely notaries: the eſeri- 
vanos del numero, to the number of twenty-three, may 
be called pettyfoggers ; againſt theſe the governor de- 
clares a never-cealing war; but the conteſt is unequal. 
He attempted to reſtrain their influence by the intro- 
duction of viva voce evidence; but this attack they 
effectually reſiſted. Having detected five of them in 
lome mal- practices, he ſent them to priſon, and at the 
ſame time gave notice, that the next offender ſhould 
viſit Africa, He complained to me one day in the mot 
feeling manner, of the diſtreſs he felt in being daily 
witneſs to abuſes, which he was not able to correct, 
becauſe theſe wretches can never be convicted, unleſs 
upon evidence taken by an eſcrivano. He lamented 
that, even when he knew the evidence produced was 

—. OBEY  Hlſe, 
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falſe, he was bound to give judgment agreeable to it, 
and could contrive no redreſs. Yet one point he 
carried, in not fuffering them, as uſual, to make a 
| long er- erer proceſs of a trifling matter. 


* Wehen they do all they can to 12205 and per- 
— him. The corporation having made their agree- 
ment with one contractor to ſupply the citizens with 
meat, this man cauſed his cattle to be driven through 
the city in the middle of the day. The governor re- 
monſtrated in vain. Hearing, however, repeated 
complaints of miſchief, and ſeeing the people, diſtrac- 
ted in their attention, following in crowds, as uſual, 
wherever any thing like a bull, their favourite animal, 
appeared; he interpoſed his authority, and abſolutly 
forbad the admittance of oxen after a certain hour in 
the morning. The contractor, on this reſtraint, re- 
fuſed to ſupply the city, and, urged forwards by the 
Eſerivanos, appealed to the  imendant of the pro- 
vince. In conſequence of this appeal the governor 
could find no refuge, but in the direct interference of 
the miniſter; and had his friends been ies powerful 
at court, he muſt have given way. 


Previous to the appointment of Don Mn 


Pacheco to the government of Alicant, the city 
ſwarmed all day with beggars, all night with proſti- 
tutes and thieves. Theſe were fed by the religious 
houſes, by the eccleſiaſtics, and by the alms of well- 
diſpoſed yet miſtaken citizens. The governor ſaw in 
a proper "bght both the cauſe and the conſequences 
of this abundance of unprofitable ſubjects, and there- 
fore determined to confine them; yet he knew that 
prejudice would run ſtrong againſt him. For this 


reaſon he engaged the moſt popular preachers, during. 


Lent, to expatiate on the merit of giving to the poo!, 
and afterwards to explain the er ner of x mae 2 
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diſtinction in the diſtribution of their alms, ſo as not 
offer a premium to lazineſs, prodigality, and vice. 


When he had thus prepared his way, he aſſembled 
the citizens, laid his plans before them, and formed 
a ſociety, conſiſting of two hundred and fifty of the 
firſt people in the dioceſe, with the biſhop, canons, 
and principal nobility at their head, under the deno- 
mination of Brethren of the Poor.” From theſe 
were elected governors and guardians for the Houſe of 
Mercy, and for the twelve quarters, into which the 
city is divided for the purpoſe of taking an exact ac- 
count of all the inhabitants, with their age and occu- 
pation. Every guardian, in his ſeveral quarter, has 
three aſſiſtants to examine with him the condition of 
the poor, and to diſtribute the relief appointed by the 
governors the preceding week, whether in money, in. 
raw materials, in medicine, or in aliments, agreeable 
to the report which has been made to them. 


In the Houſe of Mercy, children, inſtructed in 
the moſt common and therefore the moſt uſeful ma- 
nufactures, are trained to induſtry, and the lazy are 
compelled to work. ö 7 


They have no other ſource of revenue beſide the 
produce of their labour, and the voluntary contribu- 


tion of the citizens. 


This inſtitution bears date only the goth of June, 
| 1786, and in May, 1787, they had expended fix 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds for the ſupport of 
about one hundred men, women, and children. Theſe 
g. BY re well fed, and do little work at preſent ; but, when 
they ſhall have been reconciled to the idea of con- 
finement, their diet will be adminiſtered with a more 
ſparing hand, and their labour will be rendered more 
productive. . e BELTS, 
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They have here another inſtitution likely to be of 
extenſive utility in providing for orphans, for deſerted 
children, and for the ſons of ſoldiers, who are byur- 
dened with numerous families. It is a military aca- 
demy, in which they are taught reading, writing, and 
accounts, the | manual exerciſe, and every thing need- 
ful to qualify them for ſerjeants. Don Franciſco Pa- 
checo had the goodneſs to review for me a little regi- 
ment of theſe, who went through all their evolutions, 
and gave their fire with wonderful addreſs. The 
whole number in the kingdom 1s two thouſand, from 
whom will be ſelected all the ſerjeants for the army, 


Under the fame protection, I had the happineſs of 
ſeeing a review of the artillery, with prizes diſtributed 
to the engineers, who were molt diſtinguiſhed for 
their ſkill. Much attention is paid to their education, 
not only at Alicant, but all over the peninſula. 


The military eſtabliſhments of every kind appear 
reſpectable, and mark at once wiſdom and humanity 
In all their regulations. The ſoldiers are enlifted for 
eight years, M they are frequently indulged 
with furloughs. When they have ſerved fifteen years, 
their pay goes on conſtantly increaſing, and after thir- 
ty-five years, they retire with the rank of commiſſ- 
oned officers, and a penſion of about twenty pounds 


a year. 


Among the numerous objects attracting the atten- 
tion of a ſtranger, none was more intereſting to me 
than the Caſtle, with the rock on which it ſtands, and 
that for various reaſons. As an Engliſhman, I was 
curious to examine a fortreſs ſo bravely, or rather 6 
raſhly, defended by its governor in the year 170), 
more eſpecially the chaſm left by the ſpringing of : 
mine, which proved fatal to General Richards, with 
twenty of his officers. When the Spaniards had near- 


ly finiſhed their work, they gave warning to the gar- 


non; 
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niſon; and when they had lodged in it thirteen hun- 
dred barrels of powder, they generouſly permitted the 
Engliſh general to ſend his engineers, who viewed 
the mine, with its contents. Theſe reported, that 


the burden was too great for the quantity of pow- 


der, and that the garriſon was ſafe. 


On the day appointed for the ſpringing of this 
mine, people. from every part of the country aſſem- 
bled on the oppoſite hill, to view the cataſtrophe ; 
and notice of the fatal moment was given to the gar- 
riſon: . Preciſely at that moment the officers, engaged 
in drinking, and ſomewhat elated by their wine, de- 
clared their reſolution not to quit the battery, till they 
had drank two bottles more, for which they had ſent 
2 ſervant; but no ſooner had he turned his back, than 
the battery, together with general Richards, an 

rwenty gallant officers, mounted in the air. 


By the chaſm, it may be readily imagined how 
great muſt have been the burden; but when I had 
obſerved the ſhattered condition, and looſe-jointed 
nature of the rock, it became evident, that the engi- 
neers of the beſieged were either ignorant or raſh 
in the extreme. | iy | 


This fortreſs might have been | battered, to pieces 
from Mount St. Julian; but the beſiegers preferred a 


In ſcrambling among the racks, I obſerved a track, 
very ſtrongly marked, leading to a part of the fort, 
in which the walls are low. This being at once the 
ſteepeſt and moſt rugged fide of the mountain, where 
I imagined no human faot-ſtep had ever yet been tra- 
ced, ] was much ſurpriſed to: ſee ſo ſtrong a path. 
It was very narrow, but well trodden ; and although 
winding at the back of the - fortreſs, it _— 
len | with 
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with another path aan from the- e to the 
1 9 ty of ho cup 


When, on my return, 1 x-jnquired very A 
Wache nature — uſe of ſuch a private and ſequeſ- 
tered ways this was the reſult of my inquiries. 


ele in many rravices.of Spain being pecu- 
larly favourable to the ſofter ſex, if the wife com- 


lains of ill treatment from her huſband, he, on her 

le evidence, is confined in priſon; and ſhould ſhe 
detlare, on oath, that he had beaten her, the puniſh- 
ment would be yet more ſevere ; he would be fent f 
many N to the preſidios. ber 


When, again, a father is diſpleaſrd with the con- 
duct of his ſon, if it be ſuch as tends to bring either 
tuin or diſgrace upon his family, the young man i 
km to learn wiſdom in a forced retirement. F 


It appears from. the -obſarpaiens of the chief juſ. 
tice, Count Campomanes, in the appendix to his 
Education popular, that in Spain many perſons of _ 
ty are ſhut up in priſon, or ſent to the preſidics, for 
theſe and ſimilar offences. He ſtates, however, yet 
not much to the honour of. the Spaniſh ladies, ' that 
their accuſations are not always-juſt.. From him we 
may collect, that a great number of theſe fair-ones, 
perſuaded by their cortejos, falſely charge thir huſbands 
with ill-treatment, whenever the good men ſhew 5 
Apobigca, to be Jealans 


"Some young men of, Fe at the 8 of their 
fathers or their wives, are, as the governor informed 
me, deſtined to paſs their tedious hours in this caſtle. 
Let, by the connivance of the centinels, they are fre- 
quently, in the duſk of the evening, permitted to ſcale 
mg walls; when, paſſing diſguiſed into the city, they 
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| amuſe themſelves among their friends, till the com- 


pany retires; after which they return by the ſame 
ſequeſtered path to their deſtined habitations: and 
this preciſely was the path which had attracted my 
attention. N ' | 


In a converſation with the governor on the opera- 
tion of a puniſhment long ſince inflicted both in 
France and Spain, and lately adopted in our iſland, 
that of employing criminals on public works; he per- 
fectly agreed with me, that their labour is ſcarcely 
worth a tenth of what it coſts; and aſſured me, that 
as far as his obſervation went, this puniſhment rather 
tended to harden them in wickedneſs, than to pro- 
duce any treformation in their manners. He particu- 
hrly mentioned, that of the four thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine convicts baniſhed to the preſi- 
dios or garriſons. of Africa, the major part, on their 
diſcharge, at the expiration of their terms, returned 
to the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula; and to this cir- 
cumſtance he attributed the prevalence of the moſt; 
atrocious crimes in that part of Spain. He conſi- 
dered therefore the preſidios as the worſt ſchool, to 
which the youthful offender could be ſent. 


The country in the vicinity of Alicant is wild and 
broken; the mountains are lofty, rugged, bare, and 
little ſuſceptible of cultivation; the valleys are moſtly 
ſmall, but remarkably fertile; the foil is ſandy, with 
veds of clay and marle. The rock in general is cal- 
carious. The city is partly fed by a valley to the 
north, and by the Huerta, a rich and extenſive valley, 
to the eaſt, at the diſtance of one mile, but chiefly by 
the Vale of Murcia. The carriers bring wheat, and 
„„ . 


| The Huerta is watered from a vaſt reſervoir, call- | 
ed g. Pantano, conſtructed in the mountains, at the 
| ; — 4, diſtance 
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diſtance of about five leagues from Alicant. The 
governor had the goodneſs to carry me in his coach 
to view this artificial lake, formed between two high 
mountains by a wall, the dimenſions of which, reduced 
to Engliſh feet, are as follow; one hundred and forty. 
ſeven high; two hundred and fixty-two wide at top, 
from mountain to mountain, and not more than twen- 
ty-four at bottom. The thickneſs of the wall is ſix- 
ty-ſeven feet at top, and one hundred and twenty-one 
at bottom. It is very properly made elliptical, to 
ſuſtain the lateral preſſure of the water; but had the 
thickneſs of the wall been only ſeven feer at top, in- 
ſtead of ſixty-ſeven, this would have been more than 
ſufficient; becauſe the area of any furface being given 
the preſſure of fluids on that ſurface is in proportion 
to its depth, The depth being given, it matters not 
whether the quantity of water be one acre, or ten 
thoufand acres. For the ſame expence they might 
have conſtructed many ſuch reſervoirs, one below the 
other; but when we conſider the age, in which this 


was made (A, D. 1542) we are not A to find 
do much labour loſt. 


When the ſtream comes near the Huerta, it is ſe- 
ted into four by the adminiſtrator, and each pro- 
prietor of land receives, or ſhould receive, the quantity 
allotted to him, in proportion to his land, paying for thi 
the ſtipulated price. To prevent violence and fraud, 
A. D. 1739, the king, by his royal edict, cſtabliſhed 
ſixty-two regulations for the diſtribution of this water, 
and appointed a ſpecial court to enforce theſe regula- 
tions; yet notwi ding, either through ignorance 
of hydroſtatics in the managers, through their neg- 
| ligence, or through the influence of bribes, may ob- 
tain more than their juſt proportion, and others are 
left to murmur and complain. It is to be lamented, 


that government dees not conſtruct more pantanos. 
1 FF 
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The farmers in the Huerta could diſpoſe of five times 
as much as they receive at preſent; and were - the 
whole interval between the mountains occupied with 
reſervoirs, they might all be filled. This panta- 
no, although vaſt, has been repleniſhed by four hours 
rain. 


3 of the Manes in | al kink of grain 
and herbage, government derives a- direct revenue of 
near two thouſand pounds a year by the diſtribution of 
this water. 


The rock is a fine limeſtone, covering ſchiſt, and, 
as the country produces pines, juniper, and coſcoja, | 
in abundance, fewel for burning lime is on the ſpot; 
ſo that the expence of conſtructing reſervoirs would 
not be great. | | 


After having examined the pantano, I viſited, on 
the ſucceeding days, the Huerta, to get acquainted 
with the agriculture of that rich, well F. and 
well watered valley. 


Going eaſtward from the city, having aſcended 
eradually for about a mile, you look down upon a 
wide expanie of nearly thirty thouſand acres, every 
where incloſed by lofty mountains, excepting towards 
the fea, and covered with oranges, lemons, figs, mul- 
berries, almonds, cherries, apricots, peaches, necta- 
rines, plumbs, apples, pears, pomegranates, | olives, 
algarrobos, the more humble yet not leſs profitable 
vine, and the liquorice, with every ſpecies of grain, 
of leguminous Plants, and of herbage for the cattle. 


This vale is ſaid to contain more than twenty * 
fand perſons, and I can readily believe it; for, where- 
ever you paſs, you ſee old and young, men, women, 
$09 . n, innumerable, all buſily employed; plough- 


ing, 
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ing, ſowing, reaping, treading out the grain wich cattle, 
winnowing the corn, or conveying it to granaries, 


hoeing in the vineyards, diſtributing water to their 
crops. or digging their land, and n it for 
freſh productions. 


When I viſited this delightful vale, they had reap- 
ed their barley, and were engaged in treading it with 
mules. To theſe they added carts drawn backwards 
on the area, for the purpoſe of ſeparating the grain, 
and of cutting the ſtraw for fodder. Others were em- 

loyed to wind off filk from the cones. Their reel is 

ve feet wide, and receives fix compound threads 
from thirty, thirty-ſix, or from forty-two cones, which 
ſwim in a furnace of boiling water. Theſe threads 
are made to traverſe on the reel, that they may not 
agglutinate together. 


I was much pleaſed with the reticulated fences round 


moſt of the little farms, compoſed of reeds ranged in 


pairs, croſſing each other like a lattice frame, yet fo 
as to form, not rectangles, but lozenges or rhom- 
boidal figures, with the reeds not Interwoven, but 
bound together by eſparto threads. 


Every part of the Huerta is refreſhed with water 
once in fifteen days during the ſummer, but in win- 
ter it may go three weeks or a month unwatered. 
Beſide the refreſhing ſtream derived from the pan- 
tano, they have ſome norias: the moſt remarkable of 
which, belonging to Mr. Arabet, 1s worked by wind, 
and raiſes the water forty feet. 


The land never is fon no ſooner has it rewarded 
the farmer with one crop, than he begins to prepare 


it for another. In September he ſows barley, and 


having reaped it about the latter end of Ap ril, or 


the firſt week t in May, he immediately puts in maize, 


which 
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which comes off about the middle of September. 
But before this ripens, he puts in ſandias (the cucur- 
ba of Lin.) or ſome other eſculent, which yields him 
a third crop in the courſe of the ſame year. In No- 
vember he ſows wheat, and in June he reaps it. The 
produce- both of wheat and barley is from fifteen to 
twenty-four for one, having ſowed of the former 
nearly two buſhels to an acre, of the latter between 
three and four. Flax is put into the ground about 
September, or the beginning of October, and comes 
off in May; but hemp, which is ſowed in April, con- 
tinues on the land till Auguſt. Theſe, with cucum- 
bers, melons, garbanzos (cicer arietinum), peas, French 
beans, lettuce, alfalfa (Medicago fativa), form a rich 
variety of crops, which, cheriſned by a bright ſun 
and fed by abundant ſtreams from the pantano, prove 
a never-failing ſource of plenty. : 


In the ſpring they abound with oranges and lemons ; 
in ſummer they have plumbs, cherries, figs, apricots, 
and nectarines; in autumn they gather grapes; and in 
winter a rich variety of fruits ſupplies their tables. 
Thus Ceres and Pomona appear to he engaged in a 
never-ceaſing conteſt, which ſhall moſt contribute to 
the wealth and proſperity of this favoured valley. 


One of the moſt valuable productions of this coun- 
try is the barilla. For this they plough their land four 
or five times, dung it well, and then, having turned 
the earth twice more, they make it ſmooth with boards 
inſtead of harrows, and ſow their ſeed in the months 
ot January and February, waiting always for wet 
weather. N | 122 
When the plant is about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
they clear off all the weeds, and in September they 
collect the crop into heaps of about ſix feet high, Of 
theſe they burn fifty in one hole, ſtirring well the broth 
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with ſticks ; then, protecting it from rain, at the ex- 
piration of eight or ten days, the None will be cold 
cough to be removed. 


Beſide the darin ( alls ſod of Linnæus) this 
vicinity produces many other ſpecies, which, by com- 
buſtion, yield the pot aſh. Theſe ane | 


rſt, Aguaſul, or meſenbryanthemum: 


2d, Salicor, Sullcrenda Europea, of 1 two ſpecies 
one annual in CY the other perennial in 'dry and 
ſtony places. 


3d, Barilla punchoſa ſoda colorada, /alfola kai, 
This gives few aſhes, and little * 


4th, Soſa prima, chenopodinm. 1 maritimum. This 
plant is the moſt cornmon, and is to be found al along 
the coaſt. 


5th, Sofa blanca, chenopoditm album. 
th, Sofa gorda, ſalfola vVermicularis. 
7th, Sofa lenoſa, ſalſola roſacea. 
Sch, Hyerba de la plata, meſembryanthemum cryſt 


Of theſe the falfola kah, the laevinia, and the che- 

ia, are found in England; but they do not pro- 

duce a ſufficient quantity of ſalt to make the cultive- 
tion of them profitable. | 


The rapid progreſs of vegetation in warm climates 
fills the inhabitants of more northern regions with af 
toniſnment. Having one day exprefied my ſurprif 
on this ſubject to the governor, he carried me in the 
evening 
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evening to the garden of Don Lorenzo Mabile, at a a 


little diſtance from the city, where we wandered about 
under the ſhade of trees, which four years before had 
no exiſtence but as ſhips, as ſeedlings, or as ſuckers. 


We obſerved three hundred fig-trees, and three thou-, 


{and five hundred vines, loaded with fruit; and he al- 
ready drinks in his family the wine of his own vine- 
yard. Beſide theſe, he has collected together innu- 
merable pomegranates, apricots, apples, pears, plumbs, 
mulberries, oranges, lemons, algarrobos, and azaroles 
(crategus), which by their luxuriant growth ſeem to 
have been planted at leaſt twenty years. 


From this vineyard he made laſt year three tons and 
an half of wine, each vine on the average yielding one 
quart. 


The whole produce of Alicant is about four thou- 


ſand tons. 


For the Fontillon wine, the grapes are gathered, 
picked from the ſtalks, and expoſed on elevated wicker 
frames for the ſpace of fifteen days to the influence of 
the ſun and wind, in order to evaporate the ſuperflu- 


ous moiſture, afier which they are ſubmitted to the 
preſs. 


Among the natural curioſities in the vicinity of Ali- 
cant, the moſt remarkable are the baths of Buzot. 
Having heard a deſcription of them from a phyſician, 


I reſolved to viſit them before I left the city, and, for 


that purpoſe, I formed a party on the 31ſt of May. 
Early in the morning, we mounted our horſes, and, 
having paſſed through the Huerta; we aſcended ſud- 
denly twelve or fourteen feet to a plain, upon a higher 
level, called the Campillo, which, e the Hueni, is 

watered by the pantano. 8 
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After "JEAN traverſed this well-cultivated and fertile 
plain, we began to climb the hills, and, at the diſtance 
of four leagues from Alicant, near to the village of la 
Aguas, we arrived at the romantic ſpot where the warm 


ſprings break out. 


This country is broken by h hi ich mountains, of which 
the moſt remarkable are the — the Sierra 
Gitana, and the Cabezo, ſo called by contraction from 
cabeza de auro, or head of gold. The Sierra Gitana 
derives its appellation from the gipſies. This elevated 
chain, expoſed to every ſtorm, is far from being a de- 
ſirable abode, becauſe the lightning breaks upon it 
with more than common violence, and the thunder is 
reverberated by its innumerable rocks. Theſe rocks 
are calcarious, and diſcover foſſil ſhells. Here I found 
ſome marmor metalicum, or ponderous earth, with 
gypſum or calcarious earth, each ſaturated with vitriolic 
acid; and in many pines I picked up iron ore with 


hæmatites. 
On the ſouthern declivity, near to the baſe of theſe 


lofty mountains, four copious mineral - ſprings break 


forth, two of them near together, the others more 
remote. Their temperature is about one hundred and 
four degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. They 
have evidently the chalybeate taſte, depoſit a*ſediment 
of yellow ochre, and, upon evaporation, Glauber's 
and ſea falt are found cryſtallized in it. Two or three 


| {ſmall tumblers filled from any of theſe ſprings prove 


ſpeedily and pleafantly cathartic. 


This part of the country is en alen un 
ſtrong earthquakes. 


1 had here an opportunity to examine the natural 


hiſtory of the grana kermes. It is found on the coſ- 


* or quercus coccifera of Linnæus, here growing te 
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the height of from twelve inches to two feet. The 
grana appear on the ſtems or ſmall branches, ſome 
near the bottom of the plant, but moſtly on the upper 
branches, yet always protected by the leaves, and fixed 
to the ſtem by a gluten, which both to the ſight and to 
the touch reſembles thin white leather, ſpread over the 
ſtem, and covering, like the cup or calix of the acorn, 
a ſegment of the grana. Upon a more minute inveſ- 
tigation, I traced the agglutinating coat through a 
{mall foramen into the grana, from whence it had 
proceeded, and where it ſpread, like the placenta, on 
the internal ſurface. e n | 


The grana were of various ſizes, from an eighth to 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, perfectly ſpherical, 
and covered with a white powder, which being rubbed 
off, the ſurface appeared red, ſmooth, and poliſhed. 
Upon the ſame ſtem J found the grana in three ſtages. 
In the firſt J diſcovered only tough membranes filled 
with a red juice reſembling blood, but on paper leav- 
ing a ſtain as bright and beautiful as the beſt carmine. 
In the ſecond ſtage there appeared, under the firſt coat 
or pellicle, a thin tough membrane incloſing the eggs, 
now "moſt minute, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 
without the aſſiſtance of a convex lens. Between this 
membrane and the pellicle was the ſame red liquor, 
but leſs in quantity than was contained in the former 
ſtage. By a careful diſſection I took off the pellicle, 
which was evidently ſeparated from the inner mem- 
c brane by what ſeemed to be the yiſcera and blood- 
| veſſels, but near to the foramen theſe two coats ad- 
hered cloſely together, % 5 


The interior membrane is thin, white, and tough, 
with a lunar ſeptum, forming the oyary, which at firſt 
is very ſmall, and ſcarcely diſcernible, but progreſ- 
lively enlarges, till in the third ſtage it occupies the 
Whole ſpace, when the tincturing juice diſappears, and 
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only eggs are to be ſeen, to * We of- fifteen hun- 
Bred or two thouſand. ; 


It js clear to me that the grana derives no kind of 
nouriſhment from the plant on which it is fixed; and 
m its poſiti 4 am inclined to think, that the little 
animal. chooſes the quercus coccifera, which in its 
rickly leaf reſembles the holly, Aly for the fake of 
elter and protection from Dug: - 


1 put ſome of the grana into a cofſee-cup, on the 
thirty-firſt of (of the @ June the 12th, I diſcovered 
a multitude of animalculz, of a bright red colour, 
| a minute, running about the cup with aſto- 

iſhing rapidity, but for ſhort intervals. A friend 
. es into a fon boy where he ſoon forgot 
them; but when, at the diſtance of a few ney, 
had occafion to reſume his box; he found the top 
covered internally with dew, and a multitude of winged 
p50 all dead, adhering to it. 


n ſion to 3 ſome peaſants of 
2 themſelves on the adjacent 
ee el they collected more than four arrobas, 
or one hundred weight of grana, which they had fold 


in Alicant for fifteen reals, . or about thee fhullings « 


N 


Beſide the grana kermes, I obſerved « on the coſcoj 
many large red excreſcences; and of theſe, two ſpe- 
cies are Mtnguilted the one formed on the leaf, the 
other on the ſtems of the amentaceous flowers. The 
former appears in the middle of the leaf, on both its 
ſurfaces, and is at firſt of a green colour; but as it 

Wells, it becomes of a bright red, and occupies. the 
Wulle leaf, with this exception, that in ſome a narrow 


margin of the leaf remains, The latter are longer 
* the former, and where they are found, the _ 
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of the amenta are conſiderably larger than the reſt; 

yet the florets, which appear on the furface of theſe 
excreſcences, are not to appearance affected by theth: 
Theſe morbid tumors have many. perforations, colmz 
municating with little cells, which contain each a final 
white grub. The cell is formed by a ſtrong _— 

brane, but the ſubſtance of the tumor ts ſpongy... 

the excreſcence on the leaf I could not difcover : 
nidus, although I have no doubt that theſe, - ar 
former, were occaſioned by the ichneumon fy, and 
that each of them ne um Tie: | 


I might here proceed to give at large the natural 
hiſtory of the locuſt ; but this taſk _ been ſo well 
performed by the wn Bowles, I be exceed- 
ingly brief upon the ſu "Theſe voracious inſetts 
commit the greateſt der dies- in the ſouth of Spain; 
and this proceeds, not merely from the warmth of the 
dimate, but from want of cultivation, becauſe the 
females never depoſit their eggs in arable land, but 
aways in the deſerts. For this reaſon Galicia, where 
zriculture b 1s little infeſted with the locuſt. | 


Adanſon, in his voyuüge to Senegal, has given us 4 
ſtriking picture of the deſolation occaſioned by a cloud 
of locuſts which darkened the ſun, and extending many 
leagues, in the ſpace of a few hours laid waſte the 
country, devouring fruits, and leaves, and herbage, 
the bark of trees, and even the dried reeds with which 
the huts were thatched. 


of the locuſt tribe, Linnzus reckons twenty pechel 
Thoſe I have obſerved in — are the Grylli alici, 
diſtinguiſned by the fedneſs of their wings. Their 


jaw bones afe ſtrong, and deated like a faw. - Their 
head bears a ſtriking reſemblance to that of the horſe, 
and this ſimilitude has been remarked in the Whole 
genus, The ſound of their wings is. fai to be like the 


': = They 


noiſe of diſtant chariots. 
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They are not always conſidered as a plague, being 
commonly ſeen only in the foreſts; but when the ſea- 
ſon has been peculiarly favourable for their Propaga- 
tion; when theſe rapacious inſects darken the air; when 
their aflembled hoſts fall upon the rich paſtures; when 
they rob. the vines and olives of their foliage; when 
y devour the corn; when they enter the houſes, 
ond. lay waſte every thing before them, they are then 
univerſally. regarded as the ſcourge of heaven. As 
ſuch they were conſidered, when, for four ſucceſſive 
years, from 1754 to 1757, they ravaged all the 
A An provinces of Spain and AA | 


The deſeription of this Sie hae, at leaſt of 
one ſimilar to it, which a prophet has given us, is 
ſcareely to be equalled for beauty and poetic fire. He 
. calls upon the people to lament, becauſe a nation, 
ſtrong and. without number, whoſe teeth are the teeth 
of lions, had ſuddenly invaded them. | The n, turning 
to the heralds, 


"ec, < Blow ye * trumpet in 1 and, ee an 
alarm in my holy mountain. Let all the inhabitants 
of the land tremble, for the day of the Lord cometh, 
for it is nigh at hand: a day of darkneſs, and of 
gloomineſs; a day of clouds and thick darkneſs: 2. 
the morning ſpread upon the mountains, a people 
great and ſtrong: there hath not been ever the like, 
neither ſhall be any more after it, even to the years 
of many generations. A fire deyonreth before them, 
and behind them a flame burneth. The land is a 
the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
deſolate wilderneſs, yea, and nothing ſhall eſcape 
them. The appearance of them is as the appearance 
of horſes; and as horſemen, fo, ſhall they run. Like 
the noiſe of chariots on the tops of mountains ſhal 
they leap; like the noiſe of a flame of fire that de- 
voureth the z as a one nation ſet in battle 
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array. Before their face the people ſhalt be much | 
pained: all faces ſhall gather blackneſs. They ſhall 
run like mighty men; they ſhall chmb the wall like 


men of war; and they ſhall march every one on his 
way, and they ſhall not break their ranks: neither 
ſhall one thruſt another; they ſhall walk every one in 
his path, and when they fall upon the ſword they ſhall 
not be wounded. They ſhall run to and fro in the 
city; they ſhall run upon the wall; they ſhall climb up 
upon the houſes; they ſhall enter in at the windows 
bke a thief. The earth ſhall quake before them; the 
heavens ſhall tremble; the fun and the moon ſhall be 
dark, and the ſtars ſhall withdraw their ſhining. And 
the Lord ſhall utter his voice before his army, for his 
camp is very great; for he is ſtrong that executeth his 
word ; for the day of the Lord 1s great and yery ter- 
fible, and who can abide it.“ en 


Joxl, cap. ii. 1— 11. 


Their uſual reſort is in the foreſts, and in deſerts, 
where they may ſafely lodge their eggs without fear of 
having them diſturbed. The female being impreg- 
nated, the male haſtens to the riyer, and is drowned 
in the ſtream. The female then depoſits her eggs in 
the neareſt uncultivated ſpot, and protects them from 
the rain by a covering-of glue. Having finiſhed this 
work, exhauſted with fatigue, ſhe drinks and dies. 


The eggs are hatched in March, in April, or in 
May, according to the ſituation and the ſeaſon, When 
hatched, the aſſembled tribes continue together for 
about three weeks, till their legs, and teeth, and wings 
have acquired ſtrength, after which they diſperſe - 
themſelves over the neighbouring country, and devour 
every kind of vegetable. 1 % ot: 


: When 
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When the provincial governors are informed in 
| Fi that locuſts have been ſeen; they collect the 
ers 78 46d the peaſants, divide them jnto Companies, 
ſurround the diſtrict. Every man is. furniſhed 
a 2 long broom, with which he ſtrikes the ground, 
gs Gives the young locuſts towards a common 
MY where 2 vaſt excayation, with a quantity of 
Ls preparyd for their FRCEPUION, and 

me deſtroys them. 


3A 'D. 5 chree 3 men were thus em, 
ployed at Zamora for three weeks; and it was reckon- 


ad that the quantity collected exceeded ten thouſand 


buſhel. 


A boganiſt, in the vicinity of Alicant, may have 
in that purſuit alone, full employment for his time. 


On the mountains he will find the eſparto ruſh, juni- 


pers, pines, the coſcoja, roſemary, thyme, mint, 
ſage, lavender, many ſpecies of the ciſtus, and a vaſt 
variety of plants too tedious to be enumerated. 
Thoſe which ſtruck my attention moſt were the ciſtus, 
the caper, with its beautiful white petals and purpe 
ſtamina, and the Nerium Oleander. | 


Without going twenty miles from the city you 


meet with every climate of the temporate zone, either 


by aſcending the mountains, or keeping near the ſea. 
From this circumſtance, the botaniſt derives the great- 
eſt advantages in the 11 of * fayourh: 
amuſement. 


My principal objeck was the foſſil kingdom. With 


a view to that I examined Mount St. Julian near the 


city. The ſummit is calcarious freeſtone, with coc- 
kles, beaked oyſters, and ſome other bivalyes. Un- 
der this lies a ſtratum of gypſum, charged. with frag- 
ments of ſlate, then calcarious rock, 23 foſſil ſhell. 


After this, near the level of the ſea, is a —_— - 
e 
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ſhells divided into an upper layer of ſmall fragments; 


and one inferior to this, compoſed entirely of ſhells 
moſtly perfect, and cemented together by broken 
fragments, yet unmixed with heterogeneous matter. 
Beneath this comes a ſtratum of pudding rock, ſome 
looſe bowlder ſtones, all calcarious, and a few ſhell. 

This ſtratum is near to the water's edge. 


The rock, on which ſtands the caſtle of Akane, 5 is 
calcarious, and abounds in fragments of foſſil ſhells; 
but the Sierra to the north, beyond the vallies, evi- 
dently appears to be compoſed of ſchiſt. ; 


I was much ſurpriſed to find in Mount St. 

lian ſuch diſcordance in the ſhells depoſited i in the Kc 
at different levels. Near the ſummit, the foſſil bodies 
are bedded in the rock, and petrified themſelves; 
but near the level of the ſea they are looſe, and ap- 
pear ſcarcely changed: the former, as we have ſeen, 
are cockles, oyſters, and ſome other bivalves; the 
latter are, the arcæ, cunei, buccina, caſſides, cylindri, - 
murices, cochleæ, and pectenoides of Da Coſta, of 
which ſpecies not one appears upon a higher level. I 
was the more forcibly ſtruck with this difference at 
different levels, from a recollection of the iſle of She- 
pey foſſils, deſcribed by Ed. Jacob, Eſq; and of 
the Hampſhire foſſils picked up under Hordwell Cliffs 
by Mr. Brander, ſo well deſcribed by Dr. Solander, 
compared with thoſe to be found on the limeſtone hills 
in the vicinity of Yeovil, of Sherborn, and in Marſ- 
ton Moor; for in theſe may be obſerved i the 
ſame diſcordance. 


Such facts, were ver they occur, as they may SY 
after aſſiſt us in acquiring a more perfect knowledge 
of the changes which have in remote periods, happen- 
ed to the earth, N be an recorded. 5 


1 
About 


About two leagues from Alicant is a mountain, 


called Alcoray, in which the rock is calcarious, char- 


ged with extraneous foſſils. Here they have diſco- 
vered cinnabar and red gypſum, which is perhaps co- 
loured by the cinnabar. . | 


I ſhall content myſelf for the preſent with having 
recorded facts: hereafter, when occaſion offers, I ſhall 
refer to them again, and perhaps raiſe ſome theary 
upon them, if at leaſt, in the mean time, a gentle- 
man, who is infinitely better qualified to treat this ſub- 
ject, ſhould not be prevailed upon to communicate 
his thoughts. Should he indulge the public with his 
Obſervations on the Deluge, we ſhall then be happy 
in poſſeſſing a complete regiſter of facts, and may hope 
for ſome conſiſtent theory, ſuch as will ſtand. the teſt 
of ages, and be confirmed by every ſubſequent diſ- 
covery. EEE 

Of diſeaſes, the one moſt prevalent in this part of 
Spain 1s the intermittent fever, ariſing here, not from 
marſh miaſmata, but from the quantity of melons 
and ſandias, (a ſpecies of cucurbita), which the pea- 
fants eat, and from their hard labour, when expoſed to 
a ſcorching fun. For this, in the beginning of the 
diſorder, the patient is bled four times, and drinks 
lemonade; after which, in ſeven, or at moſt in four- 
teen days, unleſs death ſhould intervene, he uſually 
recovers. Should any viſceral obſtructions indicate, 
in the opinion of the faculty, ſuch treatment, the 
Peruvian bark is adminiſtered in ſmall quantities, and 
is faid to complete the cure. This account I have 
from a phyſician of the royal hoſpital, who favoured 
me with a minute relation of his theory and practice 


in this diſeaſe. 


It is happy for the people that they have another 


ſource of hope, under the various diſeaſes incident to 
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the human frame, beſide! the {kill of their phyſicians, 
a ſource of hope that never fails them at any ſeaſon 


of diſtreſs. . Thus, for inſtance, St. Anthony, the 
abbot, ſecures his votaries from fire; and St. Anthony 
of Padua delivers them from water; S. Barbara is 
the refuge of the timid in times of thunder and of 
war; St. Blaſs cures diſorders of the throat; S. Lucia 
heals all diſeaſes of the eyes; St. Nicholas is the pa- 
tron of young women, who deſire to be married; St. 
Ramon is their powerful protector during pregnancy; 
and St. Lazaro aſſiſts them when in labour; S. Polonia 
preſerves the teeth; St. Domingo cures the fever; 
and St. Roque is the ſaint invoked under apprehen- 
ſions of the plague. And thus in all diſeaſes, under 
every preſſure of affliction, ſome faint is acceſſible by 
prayer, whoſe peculiar province it is to rehieve the ob- 
ect of diſtreſs. f 1 


In ſeaſons of general calamity, when not individuals, 
but the community is threatened with peſtilence or 


_ famine; when the uſual patrons are either deaf to their 


prayers, or have no power to aſſiſt them; public pro- 
ceſſions are appointed, and the SSma faz is exhibited 
to view, This maſt ſacred relick, like its rival the 
S$Smo ſudario, preſerved among other valuable remains 
in the cathedral of Oviedo, 1s the exact repreſentation 
of the Redeemer's face, impreſſed on the handkerchief 
6 Santa Veronica, af which three only were pro- 
why — na Ao... 


A learned jeſuit has favoured the world with the 
authentic hiſtory of this ineftimable treaſure. Of the 
three impreſſions, one is at Rome, a ſecond is ac- 
knowledged to be at Jaen, and the third was for a 
ume depoſited at Jeruſalem. This, at a ſeaſon when 
perſecution raged, was ſent to the king 'of Cyprus, 
and from that 1l)-faced iſland it ſought refuge in a pri- 
vate chapel belonging to the Pope. Here it 1 
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for a time; but having bes te 2 where the 
plague was raging, it acquired ſuch reputation, that 
the Venetians were e ee to my for ever in 
their city. The Pope reclaimed his treafure, and 2 
cardinal was ſent to conduct it back to Rome; but in 
the mean time his holineſs having by death cauſed a 
Vacancy in the papal throne, the good cardinal, made 
a preſent of his charge to a chaplain, who was ap- 
pointed curate of San Juan, in the Huerta of Alicant, 
and thither it travelled with him. „ 


This man little knowing the treaſure he poſſeſſed, 
threw it careleſsly into a cheſt, and covered it with all 
his ſtock of clothes; but to his aſtoniſhment, when he 
the cheſt, the ſacred image was at the top. 
Thinking, however, that his ſervants might have 
placed it there, he again thruſt it to the bottom. This 
happened thrice, and a third time, to his confuſion, 
he found it on the ſurface. This wonderful event 
proved the revival of its fame; and from that period 
the ſucceſſion of miracles wrought by its ſuperior ener- 
gy has been unremitted. >, 


It happens unfortunately for this ineſtimable relick, 
that the face is much ſmaller than natural ; whereas 
thaſe of Jaen, of Oviedo, and of Rome, are all of 
the proper ſe. But then it is remarked by the learn- 
ed jeſuit, that, according to the teſtimony of the re- 
verend monks who perform the ſacred offices in the 
convent of Santa Clara, where it is preſerved, the 
face does not always appear of the fame ſize, being 
ſometimes indeed diminutive, but at other times viſibly 

as large as thoſe of Jaen and of Rome. 


Of late there have been no authentic records of its 
averting either peſtilence or famine ; but in the year 
1489, after a long drought, being carried in proceſ- 
ſion, refreſhing. ſhowers immediately ſucceeded, ”= 
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from that time it has been conſidered as the richeſt 


treaſure of the Huerta, 


I am not ſufficiently acquainted with the topography 
of the ancient city, with its chronology, or with the 
geography of the furrounding country, to fit in judg- 
ment on the hiſtory of this learned jeſuit, who ſtates, 
that when, in the year 1489, the curate of S. Juan, 
in the Huerta, aſſiſted by two Franciſcan friars, was 
carrying the SSma faz to Alicant, he paſſed a little 
rayin, called Lloxia, and made a ftand on a riſing 
ground beyond it: but I am inclined to ſuſpect that 
he did not recolle& the ſituation of the city at the 
time, to which his miracle refers. I leave this matter, 
therefore, to be diſcuſſed by others. | 


Alicant ſtood formerly about a league further to the 
eaſtward than at preſent, on the other fide of Mount 
S. Julian, not far from the cape de la Huerta, and the 
modern city, ſo late as the year 1519, conſiſted mere- 
ly of ſix cottages; but in three and forty years ſubſe- 
quent to that period, one thouſand families had taken 
refuge in it from the ravages of the Algerines, 


All the ancient houſes in the Huerta, by their lofty 
and ftrong towers, evidently ſnew how much were 
dreaded the depredations of thoſe pirates; and the vaſt 
increaſe of Alicant proves the peace and ſecurity its 
citizens have enjoyed under the protection of its caſtle, 
Even ſo late as the year 1776, the Algerines invaded, 
like a cloud: of locuſts, all the ſea coaſt of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Granada, but they were ſoon repulſed. 
In theſe incurſions, it was not ſo much for plunder, as 
for priſoners, that they came; becauſe they knew for 
2 certainty, that their captives would be redeemed, by _ 
the Fathers of Mercy: an order of monks inſtituted 
for that purpoſe. They had too much wiſdom to ſet 
a value on the labour of a ſlaye : it was the hope of the 

8 ranſom 
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ranſom only which allured them. What a pity is it to 
fee the compaſſion of theſe fathers miſapplied, and 


productive of the evils, which they were anxious to 
prevent ! yer ſuch miſtakes are common. 


1 had the curioſity to aſk Don Franciſco Pacheco 
his opinion reſpecting the failure of the Spaniſh expe. 
dition againſt Alpiers. He was preſent on that me- 
morable day, and being both high in command, and 
a confidential friend of General O'Reilly, he was com- 
petent to form a judgment of his conduct. The ar- 
mament conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, with a 
ſtrong fleet to cover them; but the boats were capa- 
ble of receiving only eight thoufand men. The firſt 
diviſion, therefore, was ordered to form upon the 
ſtrand. and to reſt upon their arms till the whole force 
ſnould be difembarked, becauſe the deſign of the ge- 
neral was to move in columns, and to take poſſeſſion of 
a mountain, which commanded the city of Algiers. 
The troops of this diviſion made good their landing, 
and met with nothing to moleſt them; but the com- 
manding officer, ſeeing the Moors aſſembled to op- 
poſe him, yet not in force, impatient to gather laurels, 
inſtead of halting agreeable to orders, cried out, a ellos 
miſbijos, at them my ſons, and ruſhed forward to the 

attack. The enemy retired, and he continued to pur- 

fue them, till his men were haraſſed and thrown into 
confuſion by multitudes, who lay hid behind camels, 
rocks, and buſhes. 


The ſecond diviſion haſtened to a the firſt, 
but it was now too late, and the confuſion becoming 
general, the commander in chief was obliged to order 
a retreat. This he conducted with ſuch ſkill, that, 
embarking his troops in ſight of more than a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Moors, he ſaved his artillery, and 
loft _ four hundred and fixry men; 8 _ = 

when 
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when it is conſidered that they had been Narmuſhi = 
: fourteen hours without intermiſſion. 


Had i it not been for the raſnneſs of the 3 who 
had the command of the troops firſt landed, the city 
muſt in three days have been reduced to alles. 


On the teſtimony of fach a witneſs, I can 3 


doubt theſe facts, nor the concluſion N he drew 


from them; for of all the perſons of rank, whom I 
had the honour to approach, I no where faw his equal 
for good ſenſe, for firmneſs, and for probier. 


The higheſt gratification attached to „ is 
the pleaſure of converſing with diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ters. This pleaſure is fo great, that had J met with 


one only ſuch as the governor of Alicant, I ſhould. 


have been well rewarded for the fatigues of a long and; 
of a tedious journey. I think I never ſaw a brighter 
model of perfection. Calm and recollected, he ap- 
pears always to command himſelf ; bold: and intrepid, 

he makes the moſt obſtinate to obey ; yet ſo mild and 
gentle are his manners, and ſo much benevolence ap- 
pears in his words and in his actions, that all but thoſe 
who violate the laws, feel inclined to cultivate his 
friendſhip. As a knight of Malta, he has a rich com- 
mandery in a delightful ſituation, where he might en- 
joy every gratification, which this world can give, ex- 
cepting that of being extenſively uſeful to mankind. 


For this reaſon he chooſes rather to continue in his go- 


vernment of Alicant, where he meets with contradic- 


tions and vexations at every ſtep he takes, either for 


the improvement of the city, or for the eſtabliſhment 
of a regular police. His perſeverance, however, will 


ſurmount all difficulties, and the lateſt ps. wil 


bleſs the member of his name. 


a. | 
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In viewing ſuch a character, one cannot help la- 
menting that he ſhould be a knight of Malta, and 
therefore a ſtranger to domeſtic comfort. Although a 
knight of Malta, he appears not inſenſible to the 

charms of beauty; for ſpeaking one day of the Anda- 
luſian women, of their perſons, their gracefulneſs, and 
their animation, he remarked with feeling, that ſuch 
fuperlative beauty was ſufficient to turn 2 wiſe man's 
head. I quit with much s the e 
JD amiable a character. 


The weights and aches of Alicant dir from 
thoſe of other * | 


The N is four arrobas of . pounds 


each, and the pound is of eighteen ounces Spaniſh, or 
nineteen Engliſh ; conſequently the quintal is two 
| WW 8 


| The vara, of four palms, is very nealy equal © 


The cantaro is four 3 or 1 itievtins, ard 
is equal to three gallons, It * a. | 


The cabiz contains twelve barchillas, or forty-eight 
celemines, and is equal to ſeven buſhels and a half 


F 


Bread.—four __— for ſixteen ounces. 
Beef—ten quartos the pound of 8 ounces 


* but twelve years ago it was only ſix quartos and 
R 2 0 ; 


Mutton 


\ 
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| Mutton—ſixteen 2 and a half n but at 


e quartos. 
Pork —eighteen quartos. 
Freſh in- eight quartos. 


Oil—nineteen quartos the pound, but by the arroba 
thirty-three reals. 


A fowl, big or nde, is fifteen quartos. 


Salt is twenty-eight reals the fanega, or hundred 
weight, at the Alfori, or the king's ſtore; where an 
adminiſtrator, a fiel medidor or meter, an eſcrivano, 
and a viſitador or ſuperviſor, give attendance. 


The contract for proviſions is made for ſix years, 


+ $.- 4,-4J T 
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A L ICANT ro VALENCIA 


UNE 6th, I left Alicant. In the vale, the only | 


thing which ſtruck my attention, was one of the 
Mooriſn fountains; but as we aſcended to a higher 
level, I became intereſted in the ſtrata. Here I faw 
what I had before conjectured, that theſe high moun- 
tains are compoſed principally of ſchiſt, and that the 


ſchiſt is capped with limeſtone ; yet ſome of the ſtrata 


are of gypſum. From theſe heights we deſcended to 
the rich valley of Montfort, which is watered by copi- 
ous ſtreams, and apparently well cultivated. The ſoil 
is light, and in their ploughs they employ one mule, 
yet the land produces abundantly, oil, wine, figs, grain 
of every ſpecies, and barrilla. The tomato and the 
capſicum ſeem to be in great requeſt. Montfort is 


four leagues from Alicant. 
Aſter 
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After dinner, we proceeded five leagues more to 
Villena. The way chiefly paſſes through a rude un- 


_ cultivated country, between barren mountains of 


Am, which are altogether deferred, and fit only for 
monumental croſſes. In a ravin, I obſerved a little 
ſtream, flowing over a bed of ſelenite, whoſe margin 
is covered with ſea-ſalt. Having paſſed the moun- 
tains, we entered the fertile vale of Elda, where vines, 
almonds, figs, and olives, with wheat, maize, barley, 
and alfalfa, cover the wide expanſe.. In the vineyards 


they were ploughing with two mules, but in the open 


field they uſe a ſingle aſs. On the left, between Elda 
and Villena, is Sax, a village of two thouſand ſouls, in 
2 moſt romantic ſituation, at the foot of a ſteep and 
rugged mountain, on the ſummit of which is an old 
caſtle looking, perpendicularly down upon the village, 
with its adjacent plain. Having croſſed this plain, we 

travelled between high rocks and mountains to Villena. 
 Villena is a conſiderable city, placed at the termina- 
tion of a ſierra, called S. Chriſtobal. It contains two 
thouſand. five hundred families, divided into two pa- 
riſhes, with two convents for men, one for women, a 


congregation of S. Philip Neri, a palace for the marquis 


its proprietor, and ſeveral other conſiderable edifices. 
On che adjoining mountain is a very ancient caſtle, 
formerly a place of 5 but commanded 15 a 


more elevated mountain. 


++ In this city are eſtabliſhed ahne of ſoap and 
inen, with many diſtilleries for brandy. | 


- The public walks are very pleaſant, and well laid 
out; the fountains ſend out copious ſtreams, and to- 
uw torm a rivulet by which the plain is watered, 


Thus plentifully wate red, this extenſive oh pro- 
5 — wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize, leeks, onions, 
Vol, II. X parſnips, 


«> - 


. Jo uRf˙ T 
ee . hy, vines, de fe and mul - 
; Near the city is a lake of Alt, two two leagues in cir- 


” cumference; and at the diſtance of four leagues, a 
Hill, compoſed of rock-falt, is ere with gypſum. 


Proviſions on the whole are e renſounhle : beef being 

ſold for ſix quartos, or ſomething under ſeven farthings, 

a pound of ſixteen ounces; but mutton is worth four- 
teen quartos, or nearly four pence. | x 


In the poſada I obſerved, that the windows have no 
kind of faſtening ; from which I collect, either that 
remarkable ſimplicity prevails, or that a watchful po- 
hice reſtrains the fallies of intemperance, with the de- 
8 of conſequent diſtreſs. 


Al the rocks in this vicinity are limeſtone. 


June 7th, at five jp the morning, vis agreed on 
.our journey over the plain to Fuente la Higuera, leav- 
L nels ae IG e; mear-'s 


| | Biſhop Burnet is minen in the account he has 
given us of the famous battle of Almanza. The fact 
was ſimply this: the duke of Berwick, anxious to 
bring on a deciſive action, ſent two ſpies into lord 
Galway's camp, under pretence of being deferters, 
with a report Tas the duke of Orleans was conducting 
from France a reinforcement of twelve thouſand men; 
that in two days he was expected to arrive, when the 
two dukes, with their united forces, would compel the 
Engliſh to engage. Lord Galway fell into the ſnare, 
raiſed the ſiege of Villena, marched his army, April 
14th, three. long leagues, and in the middle of the 
day, with his fainting 1 attacked the Set 

2 Berwick, 
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Berwick, who was calmly waiting to receive him. 
The event was ſuch as might be well expected; for, 
dy this ſtratagem, the duke put the crown on the head 
of Philip: and, by his valour, he preſerved it there. 


G The day aſter this engagement, the duke of Orleans, 
with only fourteen attendants, joined the victorious 
army. | 


Fuente la Higuera, a village of between two and 


three thouſand inhabitants, is built on a rock, ſur- 
rounded by high mountains of lime-ſtone, and looks 
down upon a fertile valley. This vale is not well cul- 
tivared ; yet ſuch is the richneſs of the ſoil, that all the 
crops are good ; and the trees are moſt luxuriant in 
their growth. Were it well. watered, it would cer- 
tinly be more producti ieee. 


| The village belongs, with many in its vicinity, to 
the marquis de dos Aguas, who names the magiſtrates. _ 


When we left Fuente la Higuera, we joined com- 
pany with five inen, who had the charge of ſix horſes, 
al loaded with dollars, and bound for France. As 
ſoon as. we had deſcended to the plain, every man 
croſſed himſelf, diſcharged his muſket, then loaded his 
piece afreſh, and flung it by his horſe's fide. * 


From this delightful plain we ſoon entered a con- 
tracted valley, ſhut in by lime-ſtone rocks, where the 
proſpect changes at every ſtep. All the level ſpots 
are covered with wheat, barley, oats, or maize; the 
higher lands are allotted to olives, figs, or vines; and 
the rugged moors, unſuſceptible of culture, are aban- 
doned to roſemary, thyme, mint, lavender, and the 
lovely oleander, whilſt lofty pines vary the ſcene, and 
crown the moſt elevated rocks. The road, lately 
iſhed, is rounded; well ſtoned, and perfectly 

er ng "wg X 2 ſtraight. 
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As we advance, the valley widens, and we 
adivire groves 4 D re wich olives and eat 
hog N 


on the weft h W. we e look up ro 92 defolated con- 
vent and caſtle of Monteſa, built for the military order 
6f that name, A. D. 1319, by D. Jayme. 2d, and 
ruined by an earthquake, 23d March 1748. | 


A This country is frequently convulſed; and It is re- 
BY. 8 that, previous to the hock, the wells are 
all affected, rifing and PP e berween wide 
cranes. 2. 
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At abe * 3 league we ſee a neat cottage 
with its garden, the habitation of the. guardia de cani- 
no, whoſe office, as we have already ſeen, is to de- 
tend the pea and to mend the road, 


£ 


e © 
| | abs ſeven in the evening we ved at Roblar, 
and went to the prada del rey, a modern edifice, built 
by the king, well farniſhed, and adminiſtered on his 

tajeſty's account. The beds are excellent, with 
pailaſſe, mattreſs, and fine linen. In the morning, 
when I drank my chocolate, they brought me a beau- 
tiful china cup and ſaucer, made at the royal manu- 
factory of the buen retiro, in imitation of the French. 
The price of every thing is fixed, and the adriniſtra- 
tor is remarkably attentive to his gueſts." It is, with- 
out exception, the moſt comfortable inn J have met 
with in Spain. They have fourteen bed-rooms, a 
kitchen for the common carriers, a ſpacious coach- 
houfe, and ſtabling for three moored and thirty horſes, 
mules, and aſſes. Sr 


5 


From 
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— hence we look up to Xativa, or Sætubis, 
now called San Felipe, à city containing about ten 
thouſand ſouls, with eight ' convents for. monks, and 
two for nuns. This circumſtance beſpeaks the rich- 
neſs and beauty of the country. Indeed no valley 
can be more fertile than this extenſive plain; the 
whole appears to be a garden, covered with the moſt 
kixuriant herbage, bearing three crops" in the year, 
and yielding wheat, barley, rye, beans, peas, Fives 
maize, oil, wine, and 1 in great abundance. 


Xativa had the u of giving birth to Joſeph 
Ribera, better known by the name of Eſpanoleto. 


On theſe mountains we ſee limeſtone, marble, ala- 
baſter, and gypſum, of various colours. In the for- 
mer, foſſil-ſhells are found. 


When we leave this plain, we again traverſe the 


. WM mountains, where we have occaſion to admire the pa- 
*4 tience and perſeverance of the Spaniſh character. 
lt 

1 They are now making a new road, and ſeem reſolved 


cn to keep it on a level, 1 the inequality 
' of the ground over whic they are to paſs, not turn- 
© ing either to the right hand or to the left. If they 
meet with a deep ravin, they fill it up; if with a hill, 
4 they cut through i T obſerved them in one place, 
. rather than is a little from a right line, cutting 
ſy a wide paſſage through a limeſtone rock for a conſi- 
" WH dcrable way, to the depth of more than fifty feet. 
Their ambition ſcorns all bounds; and, by their ſtre- 
1 nuous exertions, they ſeem determined to remove 
every obſtacle, which can impede them in their eo 
greſs to abſolute perfection. 


From the fummit of theſe mountains we have an 


extenſive proſpect, and look down upon the rich 
TY of Valencia. 


rom 
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Here I picked up ſame beautiful red gypſum. Se- 
veral veins of cinnabar have been diſcovered in this 
neighbourhoad in calcarious rock; but I do not mean 
to inſinuate that the gypſum is coloured by this mi- 
neral, becauſe 1 ann that the tincture 1s Jon 
iron. 


About r in the evening we Aten at 8 
having travelled, in three days, twenty-ſeven leagues, 
or about a hundred miles, | 


VALENCIA 


IS 


LA, 


& god) 
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HE ſituation of Valencia js delightful, and the 
country round it is a perfect garden, watered by 
the Guadalaviar, on the banks of which the city 
ſtands, It is divided into fourteen pariſhes, including 
the cathedral, and is ſaid to contain- a hundred thou- 
ſand fouls. On the average of two years, A. D. 
1782 and 1786, the marriages were ſix hundred and 
eighty-one ; the births, two thouſand ſix hundred; the 
burials, two thouſand five hundred and twenty-five. 
The city is eyidently flouriſhing ; and, were we to 
judge by the returns to government, we ſhould be in- 
dined to think the progrefs, in reſpect of population, 
ſince the commencement of the preſent century, had 
been rapid. In the, whole province, A. D. 1718, 
when the equivalent was ſettled, they reckoned ſixty- 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy families, and 
two hundred and fifty-five thouſand ſouls. A. D. 1761, 
theſe amounted, when numbered for the quintas, or 
levies for the army, to one hundred and fifty-one thou- 
land one hundred and twenty-eight families, and ſix 
bn” hundred 
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hundred and four thouſand fix hundred and twelve fouls 
A. D. 1768, Count d' Aranda obtained an account 
from the biſhops of one hundred and ſeventy-nine 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-one families, and 
ſeven hundred and ſixteen thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty-fix ſouls ; and now, by the laſt returns, we. may 
calculate them at one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and ſeventy families, becauſe we 
find ſeven hundred and feventy-one thouſand eight 
hundred and eighty-one ſouls. In this province they 
reckon only four perſons to one vecino or maſter of 2 


family. 


In a dey like vin we naturally expect to ſee 
many convents: they are indeed numerous, being no 
fewer than forty- four, nearly divided between the 
monks and nuns. Beſide theſe, we find ten churches, 


n to een A and holpitals... 


The 8 are narrow, crodhed,; na not porch 
* they are clean, and archare healthy. 


The ina on are, the e the con- 
vents, and the — ; of which the former, with- 
out compariſon, is the moſt worthy of attention. It 
is of Grecian architecture; light, . and highly 
finiſhed, more eſpecially in the dome, and in ſix of 
the larger chapels. os. on 1 never ſaw a more 
plcaſing ſtructure. 


Near 0 the entrance, the firſt chapel to the right, 
ſite to the high altar, is dedicated to S. Sebaſtian. 
This contains a good picture of the faint, by Pedro 


Orrhente of Murcia. Next to this, when you have 


paſſed the entrance to the chapter-houſe, is the cha- 
pel de la comunion, with its cu and three altars. 
Similar to this are the chapels of S. Francis of Borja, 


of S. Paſqual, and of S. Thomas. The former of 


theſe 


F . . Boon Broads ron a a au 
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theſe is elegantly fitted up by the counteſs of Penafiel, 
who, as ducheſs of Gandia, owes peculiar reverence 
to 8. Francis, once the lord of Gandia, and now its 
patron. The croſs iſles have each four altars, and 
maſſive marble pillars. ' Behind the great altar, eight 
little chapels, decorated with marble columns, contri- 
bute much to the beauty of this edifice. To the 
north, the church is fitted up in much the ſame man- 
ner as we deſcribed it in the ſouth; and round the 
choir, in twelve receſſes, are twelve altars, maki ng 


altogether fifty-four altars, at moſt of which n is 
daily offered. | 


The great altar, thirty bet lich by eighteen wide, 


i ſilver ; and the image of the Bleſſed Virgin, fix feet 


high, is of the ſame precious metal : the workman- 
ſhip of both is admirable. ' On the altar, in eight ſe- 
veral compartiments, are repreſented, in bold relief, 
as many ſacred ſubjects, executed by the beſt maſters, 
who lived at the cloſe of the fiſteenth century. Theſe 
are protected by folding doors, of greater value for 
their paintings than the altar itſelf for the ſilver it con- 
tains. The ſubjects are twelve; fix on the outſide, 
and as many on the inſide, the Fan of Francis 
Neapoh, and of Paul Aregio. en 


In the ſacriſty, I ſaw a maſſive ſepulchre of ſilver 
gilt deſigned for the reception of the hoſt-an good 
Friday; a magnificent throne and canopy of filver, 
for Eaſter Sunday; and, of the ſame metal, two cuſ- 


todias, one. with Corinthian columns, and images: of 


the two patron ſaints; the other, twelve feet high, 
with a gold border, innumerable gems, and a little 


image of S. Michael the — compoſed en- 
tirely of brilliants. This was added to the treaſures of 


W 


| All 
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All the beſt pictures are diſpoſed of in the facriſty 
and chapter-houſe. Thoſe by the canon Victoria, and 
by Vergara, are excellent ; but the moſt beautiful, and 
little inferior to Raphael's, are many by Juanes ; more 
eſpecially his Holy Family, in the chapter-houſe, and 
his Ecce Homo, in a chapel of that name. - 


Among the relics, thoſe held in the higheſt eſtima- 


tion are, many thorns of the Redeemer's crown; the | 


curious cup in which he drank at his laſt ſupper ; and 
S. Luke. 


The revenues of this church are conſiderable. The 
archbiſhop has one hundred and ſixty thouſand peſos, 


or twenty-four thouſand pounds a year; ſeven digni- 


taries have each from eight to fourteen hundred peſos ; 
twenty fix canons, ten lecturers, a maſter of ceremo- 


nies, chantors, aſſiſtants, &c. to the number of three 


hundred, are all well provided for. | 

Whenever the nation ſhall be reduced to the neceſ. 
fity of doing as the French have done; what amazing 
wealth, now ſtagnating and uſeleſs, will, by circula- 
tion, become productive! | 


| After ſatsfjing my curioſity in the cathedral, wich 


the edifice,” the treaſures, and, above all with the 
paintings, I aſcended the tower to take a view of the 
city and of the ſurrounding country, The proſpect is 
extenſive, and highly intereſting, Tou look down 
upon a vale plentifully watered, wooded, and well cul- 
tivated, adorned with a rich variety of orchards and 
of corn- fields; yet, from the numerous habitations, 
appearing like one continued village. To the eaſt, 
you ſee this valley open to the ſea; but bounded in 
every other direction by diſtant mountains. 


In 


d picture of the Bleſſed Virgin, painted by 


ee . e co. econ awe. 
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In the convents I found ſome good pictures, more 
eſpecially in the following: in the two Carmelites, the 
8 the Dominicans, Franciſcans, Auguſtines, 
the convent alotted to the nuns of Jeruſalem, and the 
congregation of S. Philip Neri. In theſe, the artiſts 
whoſe works are moſt worthy to be admired are, Ja- 
cinto de Eſpinoſa, Juan Bautiſta Juanes, Franciſco 
Ribalta, Don Joſeph Ramirez, Vicente Victoria, who 
was a diſciple of Carlo Maratti, with many others, 
all natives of Valencia. In the church of San Juan 
; de Mercado, the roof is painted in freſco by Palo- 
mino, who was likewiſe of Valencia. The famous 
Supper of Ribalta 1 is in the college of Corpus Chriſti. 


5 This ſeminary is worthy of attention, not merely 
or che pictures, which are beautiful; but for the Jibra- 
; which is well choſen, conſidering the age in which - 
patriarch of Antioch lived. He finiſhed his col- 
c lege in the year 1604, and all the books were col- 
WH lifted by himſelf. Among the relics in the ſacriſty, 
I took notice of a piece of ſculpture ſo minute, that 
f. in the ſize of an octavo volume it contained more than 
g 2 figures carved with the greateſt elegance and 
I» aA. | | 


In this college twenty-three maſſes are 

m daily for the dead, and for each the officiati * re- 
ne ceives four reals. In Spain few people of diſtinction die 
ie I without making a proviſion for this 3 but as the 
religious houſes ſometimes receive the legacy, and 
vn neglect the obligation connected with it, this proves 

a ſource of frequent litigation between the N 
nd of and the friends of the deceaſed. 


Of all the pariſh churches, not one, beſide S. Ni- 
cholas, appeared worthy of attention. In this I ad- 
mired the roof, executed in freſco. by Vidal, a diſ- 

| Toe ciple 


{ 1 
s 
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ciple of Palomino, and the dome painted by Victoria. 
S. Thomas, of Villanueva, does credit to the pencil 
of Vergara. Three pictures by Eſpinoſa, and two 
by Juanes, of which one is the Laſt Supper, painted 


by that great maſter for the altar, muſt be reckoned 
among the ER pictures of hes aa 


The revenue of che ah Bones i Fla to be 
conſiderable; but the moſt wealthy ſociety in Valencia 
is the one laſt eſtabliſhed; for when the convent of 
Montefa- was deſtroyed by the earthquake of 1748, 
the monks removed their abitation, and ſettled here. 
They have lately fitted up their church with much 
taſte, and at a conſiderable expence. This they can 
well afford, becauſe, for the maintenance of four and 
twenty friars, they have a-nett income of nine thou- 
fand pefos, or ſomething leſs than fourteen hundred 


— tra 


The univerfity of Valthea i is 2 reſpeStable commu- 
nity. It was founded at the ſolicitation of S. Vincent 
Ferrier, A. D. 1411; and foon after its inſtitution, 

D. Alonſo III. of Arragon, granted the privilege of 
"elle to all the ſtudents who ſhould graduate in law. 
It was lately much on the decline; but the preſent rec- 
tor has raiſed the reputation of his ſeminary, and 
they now reckon two thoufand four hundred ſtudents. 
When I was at' Valencia, he was juſt returned from 
Madrid with his new plan of ſtudy, approved of by 
his majeſty. (22d Dec. 1786.) The profeſſors are 
feventy, vz. feven for the languages, ch ang Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic; four for the mathema- 
| Tics, comprehending arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mechanics, N optics, aſtronomy, and ex- 
perimental philoſophy. In philoſophy, including Jo- 
gic, metaphyſics, Sond philoſophy! and phyſics, three 

rmanent and as many temporary profeſſors. In this 
anch they take father Jacquier for their go 
or 
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For medicine, with chemiſtry, they have eleven pro- 
ſeſſors; fix. permanent, the other five changed at the 
end of three years. In this ſcience they have adopted 
the beſt modern authors, ſuch as, Beaume, Macquer, 
Murray, Heifter, Boerhaave, Home, Van-Swieten, 
and Cullen. They have adopted the practice of the 
latter; but unfortunately, they have overlooked his 
beſt performance, which, without a queſtion, is the 
Synopſis Noſologie Methodicæ; and they appear not 
to be acquainted with the works of Haller and of 
Gaubius. Like the Medical ſchool} at Edinburgh, 
they have a clinical ward, viſited daily: by the ſtudents, 
and clinical lectures given by the profeſſors. Beſide 
cheſe, with ſingular liberality of ſentiment, they per- 
mit the profeſfors to take what bodies they think 
proper from the hoſpital, to be diſſected by their 


For civil law, for canon law, and for eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, ten permanent profeſſors are appointed, 
with nine aſſiſtants, who are choſen for a _— and 
changed in rotation every year. 


Eighteen profeſſors, of which eleven are EFF 
nent, teach theology, including eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and what they call theologia eſcolaſtico-dogmatica. 


| Theſe lectures begin the firſt of October, end the 
hſt of May, and are interrupted by as few holidays 
as the catholic religion will admit of. 


During the month of June, all the ſtudents are 
publicly examined in the lectures they have attended 
the preceding year; if approved, they receive their 
matriculation, and paſs on to a ſuperior claſs; if not 
approved, they continue another year in the fame claſs, 
and being then found deficient, they are expelled the 
INF A excite their ene er hr Prizes of books 
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and money are propoſed, and diſtributed at the end of 
the examination, to thoſe who have made the _—_ 
progreſs in the ſciences. 


| To graduate, if in arts, the ſtudent . for a 
bachelor's degree, have obtained two matriculas, that 
is, he muſt have attended lectures two years, and muſt, 
at the public examination, have been twice approved; 
and to be maſter of arts, he muſt have gained three 
matriculas. In divinity and law, after four matri- 
culas, he may claim his bachelor's degree; but to 


de doctor, he muſt have gained five. For. the ba- 


chelor's degree in medicine, he muſt have attended 
the medical claſſes five years, and five times he muſt 
have paſſed his examinations. After this he muſt 
Practiſe two years in the hoſpital before he can be 
admitted to his laſt degree. This certainly is an im- 
provement on the plan purſued at Edinburgh, where 
three years ſtudy, or rather three years attendance on 
the lectures, and a ſlight examination, is all that is re- 
quired for the degree of doctor. In Valencia, the 


candidate for this degree is privately examined by the 


profeſſors. After this, if approved, he performs pub- 
hc exerciſes, and ſubmits to a ſecond examination. 
The profeſſors then enter the chapel, and give their 
votes in private. If theſe are favourable, they pro- 
ceed to examine him once more in public, and if he 
acquits himſelf to their ſatisfaction, it is finally de- 
termined by vote that he ſhall be honoured with a 


depree. _ 


The candidates for chu. form a diſtint 
and ſeparate claſs, and to be admitted into this, a man 
muſt have gained a certain number of matriculas in 
every ſcience which can be uſeful in his line, and 
muſt paſs a ſevere examination, both in public and in 
private. Thus, for inſtance, in medicine, to be what 
they call opgſitor, that is, to be admitted into the claſs 
of thoſe who may be hereafter candidates for a _ 
chalr, 
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chair, whether permanent or temporary, he muſt have 
obtained two matriculas in Greek, two in mathema- 
tics, and one in the mechanics; he muſt defend a the- 
ſis, and be examined in every branch of medicine, bx 
three cenſors at leaſt, both in public and in private. 

After the examination, the cenſors with the rector 
enter the chapel, and having ſworn before the altar 
to judge impartially, they decide by ballot whether 
the candidate be qualified or not. If all his exerciſes 
meet with their approbation, he is publicly received, 
inveſted with the enſigns of his order, and immedi- 
ately takes his ſeat among the profeſſors of the uni- 
verſity. a * | — 


From this claſs alone all vacant chairs are filled ; 
and from the opoſitors are taken the correctors of the 
univerſity preſs. Whilſt thus employed they receive 
a falary. When a chairis vacant, it is filled by oppoſi- 
tion; that is, it is given to him among the competitors, 
who, upon a ſtrict examination, is judged to be moſt 
e worthy of it. 3 


** * 


o The ſalaries are moderate. The rector of the 
n. univerſity has thirty pounds a year; the vice- rector, 
ir fiſteen. The permanent profeſſors have in general 
o- Wl forty pounds a year, but the profeſſors of chemiſtry 
he receive ſixty ; the anatomiſt has fifty for ſalary, with 
e- Wl en for thirty diſſections; and he who gives lectures 
aon the practice of medicine is allowed ſeventy-five. 
The temporary profeſſors, twenty-four in number, re- 
ceive no more than fifteen pounds per annum. 


an This eſtabliſhment being in a ſtate of infancy, it 
in has been thought expedient to offer premiums to the 


profeſſors who excel. After twelve years unremitted 
| in Wl application to the duties of his office, if any one ſhall 
hat write uſefully on the ſcience of which he is profeſſor, 
laſs be is to receive an additional penſion of ten pounds; 


and 
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and if, after twenty years, he ſhall produce any valu- 
able work, he will be entitled to, an additional pen- 
ſion of twenty pounds: but ſhould he compoſe an im- 

proved ſyſtem, ſuch as may be uſefully. adopted in his 

claſs, he will be entitled to a penſion for FA of thirty 
pounds a year, in addition to the former, on condi- 
tion that he reſigns his property in that work to the 


The profits of the univerſity preſs are deſigned, 
-in the firſt place, to compoſe a fund of three thouſand 
pounds. Of the ſurplus produce, ſixty pounds a year 
is to be reſerved for purchaſing books, after which 
the reſidue will be equally divided every fourth year 
between the rectors, profeſſors, librarians, and cor- 
rectors of the preſs. | LS 


Their library contains many, thoufand volumes, moſt- 
ly modern and well choſen, all collected by D. Fran- 
ciſco Perez Bayer, and preſented by him to this uni- 
verſity. At his table, ar Madrid I had, frequently 
met the rector, and was therefore happy in renewing 
our acquaintance at Valencia. He. did me the ho- 
nour to conduct me through the library, and ſhewed 

me a valuable collection of pictures in his own apart. 

ments. They are principally the works of the beſt 
maſters of Italy and Florence; but among them he 
nas ſome capital performances of Juanes. 


The rector is a man of profound learning, and very 
zealous for the advancement of ſcience in his commu- 
nity. For this purpoſe he undertook a journey to 
Madrid, and to him muſt be aſcribed all the recent 
regulations, with the incomparable plan of ſtudy laid 
down in the royal edict, to which I have referred 
Theſe do much credit to his underſtanding, and it 
. carried into execution, will make this ſeminary one of 
the moſt reſpectahle in Europe. = 
e THeW "oy OO TE eſide 
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- Beſide. the library of the univerſity, four galleries in 
the e $ palace are devoted to the fame pur, 
poſe, and contain thirty-two thouſand volumes, among 
Which are many modern publications in every branch 
of literature. The rudiments of this collection, at 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits, about the year 17 59 
conſiſted only of their ſpoils; but the worthy prelates, 
who have been honoured with the croſier in this city, 
have ſwelled the catalogue by the addition of not a 
few among the many valuable productions, which 
bona appeared in Europe ſince the commencement of 


the preſent century. 


| Should literature revive in 8 ein, I am inclined te to 
think it will be at Valencia. Men of genius are not 
wanting there; and whenever they ſhall take the pen, 
no preſs 'can do more juſtice to their works, than the 


„ es Ear Es 


- WH ohe eſtabliſhed in that city. Whoever has had an op- 
1- Wl portunity of ſeeing a valuable work of Francis Perez 
„bayer on the Hebræo-Samaritan coins, printed by 
Y Monifort, will agree with me rien. that no nati- 
on can boaſt of a ſyperior work. 


+*x 89 * - k . a 
— 13 141 . 2 
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In traverſing the city, to view whatever was moſt 
Vorchy of attention; conſidering its flouriſhing con- 
et I dition, and the opulence of the citizens, whether mer- 
chants, manufacturers, eccleſiaſtics, the military ry, or 
gentlemen of landed property, I was ſtruck with the 
| light of poverty, of wretchedneſs, and of rags, in 
ery N every ftreet. The hoſpicio, or general workhouſe, 
provides for two hundred and twenty men, one hun- 
0 WO died and fifty boys, to hundred and eighty women, 
and ninety girls, who are all well fed, well clothed, 
laid WY well lodged; yet the city ſwarms with ſturdy be 
E ſuſpected, however, what I found to be the caſe, 
that the eccleſiaſtics diſtribute money, and that the 
convents adminiſter bread and broth every day at 
noon, fo all who make n at we Ws, 


Vor. — * 178 This 
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This circurnſtance will e e for the 
rvtitede of miſerable objects, in Valencia, as 
in all places, bear exact proportion to the undiſtin. 
benevolence of wealth! When in health, 

moſt lazy can never be in want of bread; and when 

HM, they have an hofpital always open to receive them. 
Should the indolent and vicious be inclined to abandon 
en the ſame Hoſpital will provide for the 
a cradle and a grave. 


5 E 


foundlings 
of the preceding year, ending the Ziſt of December, 
uy... 


- Sd coma 3 
in the general hoſpital four thouſand eight hundred. 
Of theſe, three thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſix 
went out, two hundred and thirty-five. remained, and 
fix hundred and thixty-nine died. ,,. Sab Jo 


© Of 'the military, eight hundred ant ninety entered. 
ſeven hundred and ciphity-two went out cured; eighty- 
one remained, and only twenty-ſeven died. 2 


Thefoundlings were, three hundred and thirty-two, 
and of this mumber ve om one enen W 46) 
nine. | 


Ts we fer that of the millzaty,” one a 4 
Uthe died in the hoſpital; but of the common 
28 nearly; one in feven. The difference ariſes 

from this circumſtance, that the lower claſſes are 
hurrĩied away to to the 1 ) N near _ w 

fave. the n of | burial. - 
| * 


Ol the baus. nale s 45 bar die vita 
| yas 5 2 
e efaliſpineri 0 deſerves Ts Rehe e * 
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is a monte bio, or bank, for the aſſiſtance of 
farmers. 


. 1 * 
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farmen Fs, who are unable to purchaſe ſeed. For or 
loan they pay no intereſt, the funds being furniſhe 
as at Malaga from the 775 y vacantes of the church, 


that is, from the effects of e deceaſed, 
and from vacant benefices. ak 


Such an inſticurion for che promotion of Pietz 
ture, and for the encouragement of induſtry, eonfidern 
ing the poverty of farmers, and their umverſal want 
of capital, is certainly politic and wiſe, From the 
fme funds in Galicia, fiſhermen. are wry bye 
_ and nets. 1 50 


No city in Spain pays more 5 to * arts 
than the city of Valencia. The public academy for 
painting, ſtatuary, and architecture, is well attended, 
and many « of the pum; ſeem to be  riling WP. to emi- 
Foce. 1 Benn agu 


0 Tes bare gobd 9 is ol the laſt importance 
to their manufactures of ſilk, of porcelain; and tor 
er tiles. | 


Tbe ſilk manufacture is the moſt important, 0 
o, eule the moſt natural to the ſoil and to the climate. 
JA. D. 1718, they reckoned no more than e hun- 
dred looms, but by taking off oppreſſive taxe ale 
ür advanced, the manufacture flouriſhed, and be te 
4 year 1740, the weavers amounted. to wo —. 
oY (v. Reſtablecimiento de las Fabricas ; por D. Bernar 
„ee VUlloa.). In che year 1769, Don Antonio Po 
are reckoned in the city no fewer than three thouſand on 
hundred and nintty-five looms, including one hurt 
dred and ſeven Tocking frames, and In tlie whole pro= 
vince, three thouſand four hundred and thirty-ſeyen ; 
which required fix hindred and twenty thouſand 
two hundred and fifty pounds of filk. © The trade is 
ſtill increaſing; and a gentleman engaged in it aſſured 
me, that they have now five thouſand ſilk looms, and 
tee hundred ſtocking frames, Their ſilk is thirty 
| L 2 per 
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per cent. A than it. is in France, yet they are not 


abt to meet their rivals fairly in the market. 


At Alcors, i in the neighbourhood of Valencia, 2 | 
manufacture of poreelain has been ſucceſsfully eſta- 
blihed by Count d Aranda, and deſerves encourage 
ment. I was much pleaſed with their imitation of 
gilding. It is very natural; and the manager informed 
wer chat oy «pps hon was found to be 


455 was * iclighted with 8 te mam of. 0 

ed tiles. In Valencia, their be apartments are floor; 
ed with theſe, and are remarkable for neatneſs, for 
coolneſs, and for elegance. They are ftronger, and 
much 1 chen choſe we — received 
from: Holland. on 


#V®..4.. 4-5 


The commerce "X Van 1 8 : My. 
much reſpected friend, the Abbe Cavanilles, ſtates 
the ee D. 1770, to 

haye' been r R millions of livres, or £2,708,33 . 


viz. 


| Tetis "Ro 
„„ :—,., 1; fic $00,000 
3 2 60, O00 quintals; a. S8 44350, 00 


Flax, 30,009, ditto, a. 50 1, 500000 
0 e a. 0 135, 000, 000 
190,000 dl itto, 4. 45 ee 47.500, o0⁰ 
Raiſins, 60,000 ditto, a. 10 600, 00 
pt: 140,000 load, a. 37 ie 651805000 
2,000, 00 ppunds, a. I Ss { 39,000,000 
Woad, 23,900 quintals, a. 49 Sn 920,000 
ine, . 3,009,909, cantaros, a. 15 „ 2.207000 
Corn, ſuch as Wheat, oats, maize; ran 


290 ke ——— * * 


ges, lemons, . almonds, pot-alh, . g-. 
| „honey, fiſh, Sc. Au 


24 i P45  ais 

c. 5 "Hit Yo Ee 65 8 Alt Dil. 18, 2705000 
Dolls i Hi L326969 te eg bis — —¾ 
u del 3 11 Inlet M Wen d 65000 000 
Ali 1151 1 240011 1c” D 21 nicer! In 
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In chis account I am inclined to think the bear 
omitted, as it is certainly too conſiderable to be in- 
cluded in one of the et ceteras. The quantity ex- 
ported amounts commonly to ſeven or eight thouſand 
pipes, moſt of which comes o us 1 Sa 
as French brandy. | | 


. 


1 
1% 45170 1 ? i ? 
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The ſilk, according to Bernardo. Ward, is lie 


more chan one million pounds. 


The uſual expert from Valencia are, 


CY 


2 eee ruſh, . or ſane cargoes for day av 
France 


# 


* 


Es two cargoes. | 
| Hon, os to Cartagen for the fer. 


Reiſs, feen tips loaded withe two houland 0 quin- 
tals 9 a 


Wine, three or four thouſand pipes. 


| Wadl, aha ing 0 thouſand arrobas for Languedor 
and Genoa. 


i” 


| Silk goods for America, one | million two hundred 


"oY 


But raw ſilk is not at preſent allowed to be ex- 


ported, leſt the price ſhould. be advanced, to che 


dettiment of the manufacturer at home. The con- 


e of this abſurd prohibition i is, that 


i, Grea 


226 e 


ift, Great quantities are carried out by the illicit 
trader, wherever 1 is We either f in F rance or 


3 TN 


; 24, The 1 Ws 3 increaſed their plar- 
tatlons of mulberries in Languedoc. The Italians 
and Portugueſe have done the ſame 1n their dominions. 
Even the King of Pruſſia, in Sileſia, has lately, in- 
ttoduced this branch of huſbandry, and cherifhed it 
with ſuch attention, that in the year 1783 the produte 
was eleven Wag pounds 18 


j 


4d, The quantity produced in "I is not 3 
le but the quality is worſe, and the price to the 
manufacturer at home is higher than if the ports were 
open, and the trade were free. The maxim, on 
which the Spaniards have proceeded,. was laid down 
by Colbert, when he put reſtraints upon the trade 
of corn, with a view to render proyiſions cheap, for 
the ſake of manufactures. But experience has proved 
the folly of that expedient; for the RE the? per- 
mitting the exportation of increaſed the quan- 
tity,” ER price, and 5 the market nearer 
to a par. Previous to that period, wheat varied in its 
price between wide extremes, from ſixteen guineas of 
our money to three ſhillings a quarter, or in old mo- 
ney, from a ſhilling to five pounds twelve. In pro- 
Portion as liberty was granted to this commerce, the 
average price of corn was found to ſink, and the mar- 
ets 9588 W more 5 regular, 


"The marquis . h Enſcnada, A. D. 1752, per- 
mitted wheat, barley, rye, and maize, to paſs freely 
from one province to another; andin 1774, M. Tur- 

whoſe name' wilt be had in everlaſting remeni- 
Ce, granted the fame ere to France. The con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence was equally beneficial in both kingdoms. 
But notwithſtanding their experience in the article of 
grain, all the nations, of Europe, even the. moſt en- 
þghtened, haye had 8 views, and by their 
impolitic reſtrictions have done the greateſt injury to 
agriculture, to manufactures, and to commerce. A 
ſagacious writer on political economy. has well ob- 
ferved, that modern ſtates appear. ſeldom to think 
of more than one claſs of their ſubjects, at a time, 
and generally of the wrong claſs. For in prohibiting 
an export, ibey think only of. the buyers at 2 —5 where- 
as they ought then to thi of the ſellers there £ and in 
prohibiting an import, they think only of the ſeller 
at home and forget the 3 the very reverſe [of 
which ought to happen; becauſe, when the | 
{agacity of the ſubject. has taught him that = 
make a gain in any ſale, or a laying. in. any CP 
the ſtate ought to facilitate his 5 Which, in 
ebene to. the extent of the concern, would pro- 

ce a balance e of the cqun It ſhould 
Bunt: ee Peiner e opus 
an oduce. 


The WH d of ke the free ex- 
portati 0 W to raiſe the price; but then 
the 7 7 of price would reſtrain the exportation, 
and by the encquragement thus given to the producer, 
tend to increaſe the quantity, and thereby ultimately 
Ex ink the price, till every thing had found its proper 

vel. When the queſtion is between the operations 
of agriculture and manufactures, Spain ſhould never he- 
fitate; but ſhould by all means give; the preference to 
the former, as moſt beneficial to the late. . 
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No country, as far as poſitive injunctions can avail, 


has taken more pains to promote plantations of all 
kinds, but eſpecially of mulberries, than Spain. By 
a royal edict, dated in the year 1567, commiſſioners 
were authoriſed, with their alguazil and ſeſcrivano, to 
make a progreſs through the country, and to compel, 
by penalties, corporations to plant, in a time limited, 
their mountains and their waftrells, and private people 
to make hedge- rows, appointing both the kind of 
trees and the diſtance at which they ſnould be planted. 
But no proviſion being made for nurſeries, for fencing, 
and for watering the tender plants, the country 
continues deſtitute of trees. Indeed the national pre- 
judice is ſo ſtrong againſt them, as harbouring birds, 
and the vexations to which they ſubject the owners of 
the ſoil are ſo many, that few people are inclined to 
plant. Viſitors are appointed to watch the proprietors, 
25 no one is permitted to cut down, eyen a decayed 
. 1-5 ce 2 3 Should he 
tranſgreſs, and take one for any eſtic purpoſe, he 
muſt bribe and feaſt the viſitors, or he will be ſubjet 
to proſecution and a fine, . | 


"Ini the royal edit for the regulation of plantations, 
publiſhed A. D. 1748, are the fubſequent proviſions: 


"$2: Intendants, in their regiſters, ſhall ſpecif 
the number of trees of all kinds in their ſeveral dif- 
| its, C34 5 a $4.34 ns 4 . | _— ; . . 


85. They ſhall regiſter the heads of families, and 
cauſe each to 875 annually three trees; yet widows, 
if poor, ſhall be excuſed, — £% 


13 1 


5 15. The miniſter of the marine ſhall viſit per- 
ſonally the ſeveral diſtricts, and examine the condition 
of theſe trees. 


8 20. 


% 
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7 F 20. No tree ſhall be cut down for fewel,” with- 
out a certificate from the ee Wo the 1 that 
the tree is dead. a | | 
TY 23. Intndants ſhall mas the price of wood 
for fewel. © 8 e a | 
ag, 30. No e al e 650 ect any! of 
his trees for building or repairs, without permiſſion! 
from the intendants. The written petition for this end 


muſt ſp pecify the quantity Mw et ahd the ae meg 
which i it is lohened, —_ 


§ 31. The On being directed to the ſub-dete- 
legate of the intendant, ſhall by him be forwarded to 
the juſticia; and having received from the court a cer- 
tificate that the allegations are true, and pointing out 
the moſt 'proper place for felling the number which 
is needfil}, the intendant or his deputy ſhall give per- 
miſſion for the ſame on condition that the W 
ſhall plant three for one. 


Spaniſh ſilk, from its inequality, is not in fuch re- 
queſt as that of other kingdoms; ; yer for ſome pur- 
poſes it anſwers very well. For this reaſon our im- 


portation has commonly been trifling, and ſcarcely 


worthy of attention. In the year 1779, it amounted 
only to forty-four pounds and one- third, and the next 
year to ſixty-five. But A. D. 1782 we took from 
Spain five hundred and forty-one pounds and one- 
third, and the next year one thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds ; after which, for three years, 
we received no more; but in the year 1784, we ſup- 
plied that country with ſix thouſand three hundred and 
ſix pounds of raw ſilk; and four years after, we ſent 
five thouſand ſeven kundred pounds of thrown ſilk, 
receiving in return three hundred and ninety-three 
pounds raw, and one hundred and forty-one thrown. a ö 
ö 1 
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The quantity of wrought ilks the, Sommers. took 
ſtom us, on the average of fix years, from 1783 to 
1788 incluſive, as it appears by our cuſtom-houſe 
books, _ piece _ one — and ſixty-fix 
pounds, in hoſe five hundred and eventy eight pounds, 
mixed with inkle three hundred _—_ 

— and * worſted one thouſand fiye hundred 

ack owes” Their predilection js, certainly in 
| wb the. French, who, in point of taſte, may 
with juſtice claim the preference. Formed on this 
ode. by che aſſiſtance of their newly. inſtituted 
ſchool for painting, and with due encouragement from 
che Economical Society, the Valencian weavers muſt 
improye, and may be in time competitors with thoſe 


1 ſent e dee e i 
the ma market, Fo LY: | 


„ 


If » we may believe Bernardo Ward, time was, _ 
Spain — and employed in her own looms ten 
million pounds of ſilk; whereas at preſent. ſhe produces 
little more than one million, half of which i is oed 


1 


The ny of Valencia is. the akin a8 being 
moſt ſuitable to a well - watered plain. In Granada 
they give the preference to the black, as thriving well 
in elevated ſtations, as as more durable, more abundant 
in leaves, and yielding a much finer. and more valuable 
ilk. But then it does not begin hearing till it is 
about twenty years of age. In this province they 
2 that. 12 8 trees ſhould Per two nn 4 


I had the CAS. to examine method of feed- 
ing the filk-worms, - Theſe induſtrious ſpinners, are 
ſpread upon wicker ſhelves, which are placed one 
above the other, all round, and like wiſe in the middle 
of each apartment; ſo as to leave room only for 5h 


: id CY Ce” w” AF wr. c 


2 
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good woman tq paſs with. their proviſionz. In one 


5 


houſe I fam the produce, of {x ounces, of ſeed, and 
was informed, that to eyery ounce, during their feeds 
ing ſeaſon, they allow ſixty arrobas of leaves, valued 
at two pounds fiye. Each, ounce of ſeed is ſuppoſed 
to yield ten pounds of filk, at twelve ounces to the 
ound. March 28, the worms began to hatch; and, 
May 22, they went up to ſpin. On the eleyenth day, 
from the time that they were hatched, they ſlept; and 
on the fourteenth, they awoke to. cat again, receiving 
food twice a day till the twenty-ſecond day. Having 
then ſlept a ſecond time, without interruption, for 
three days; they were fed thrice : — — thus al- 
ternately they continued eating eight days and fleeping 
three, % the forty-ſeventh day; after which N ay — 
yoraciquſly for ten days, and not being ſtinted, cone 
ſumed ſometimes from amr to fifty arrobas in four 
and twenty hours. They then climbed up into roſe- 
mary buſhes, fixed for that purpoſe between the ſhelves, 
ALI fp oo do mg r 
Upon examination, The appear evidently to draw 
out two threads by the ſame operation, and to glue 
theſe together, covering them with wax. This may 
be proved by ſpirit of wine, which will diſſolve the 
wax, and leave the thread. Having exhauſted her 
magazine, the worm changes her form, and becomes 
a nymph, till on the ſeventy-firſt day; from the time 
that the little animal was hatched, when ſhe comes forth 
with plumage, and having found her mate, begins to 
lay her eggs. At the end of ſix days from this period 
of exiſtence, having anſwered the end of their cre- 
ation, they both lie down and die. This would be 
the natural progreſs; but, to preſerve the (ilk, the 
animal is killed by heat, and the cones being thrown 
io boiling waer, the women and childrea vid f 
e | OS hes pers in, 3 „ : 
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Silk-wo 8, in cloſe 'rootns, are much ſubject to 
diſcaſe; but in the open air, as in China, they arc 
Hot only _— ron and more hardy, but make 
better ſilk. pears to be preciſely the ſame with 
bra, as Nth the Fick eue in hoſpitals, or found- 

ut up in work-houſes. For this reaſon the in- 

5 5 Abbe Bertholon recommends procuring from 
China fome of the wild ſilk-worms, and leaving them 
in the open air, protected only by a ſhed from rain. 
He is perfuaded that the race might thus be made ſo 

"a proce of time, a5 to ſurvive all 8 vari- 
ae ſeaſons. e 


In China, they have PROM kinds of e two 

Wing en the aves of the aſh and of the oak; the 

| beſt on a ſpecies of the pepper-tree, 
called fagara, whoſe filk, remarkable for ſtrength, 
| waſhes Uke linen, and is not apt to be greaſed. 


The progreſs of this article of luxury i in Europe, 
after it had been introduced from Aſia by two monks 
who brought worms to Conſtantinople, was very ſlow. 

There, and in Greece, it continued little noticed by 
the reſt of Europe, from the year 351 of the chriſtian 
æra, till Roger II. king of Sicily, pillaged Athens, 
A. D. 1130, and brought ſilk-worms to Palermo. 
From thence they were ſpeedily conveyed to Italy 
and Spain; but, till the reign of — ae Elizabeth, 
filk-ſtockings were unknown in England: and with 
reſpect to Scotland, there is in —.— a MS. letter 
from James VI. to the Earl of Mar, requeſting the 
loan of a pair, in which the Earl had appeared at 
court, becauſe he was going to give . 1. to the 
F rench 5 are 58 

Silk is certainly the moft otic alle TY 
duced in the province of Valencia, being nearly equal 
to all the reſt together, _ if propery * 
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would yield inexhauſtible treaſures to this kingdom ; 
for no, one who has ſeen the Spaniards on the ſea- coaſt, 
can think them lazy; and as for ſoil, for climate, and 
for: local advantages, few. duntties. if e can de 
compared. to this. | 

1 


The land in this fertile valley never reſts ; * = | 
ſooner is one crop removed, than the farmer begins to 
prepare it for another. They plough with one horſe, 


and never attempt any thing more than to pulveriſe the 
foil; for which purpoſe their implement is admirably 


calculated; conſidering, that they move the earth eight 
or ten times a year. In this kind of huſbandry dey 
have neither occaſion to turn the ſod, nor time to let 
it rot, and therefore could derive no advantage from 
the coulter, the fin, and the mouldboard of our 
e, floughs. Whilſt I was ,Paſſing through the valley, 
th, and in my excurſions round the city, I obſerved them 

earthing up their maize with hoes larger than our com- 

mon ſpades. . This inſtrument 1s well adapted to their 
pe, ſoil, their culture, and their crops. | In this mn, 
ks Wl they work hard, and make . 


— CCD CÞ _V w%F 


by The beds, into which they divide the 5 are very 
ian Wl large and perfectly flat. The water covers the whole 


ns, Wl furface, ſtagnates for a * b Herde and is then diſ- 
no. charged. | 8 1 


10008 J 7 23 
taly e 


eth, To ſhew the a fertility of this * J ſhall 
rith I ſubjoin a conciſe deſcription of the crops, with reſpect 
to the time of ſowing and of reaping, which will 
the point out their ſucceſſion, and I ſhall give the medium 
produce of wheat, barley, r Indian aue * rice, 
in proportion to the ſeed. | 21217 


* . 3 
7 
4 30 — * 


beat is put into the 3 the TL of No- 
vember, and is reaped the middle of June; when: they 
obtain rom FER to forty for one. 


820 


= " Barley 
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Barley is ſown in October, and in May they re. 
ceive from gen to emenry-four for _ 


GO: a are in the und Rom the müde bf: Oktober 
- the middle of June, and yield from * my 
r one. 


af i250 E. 
* #3}: 3 4 


- Mainz floss the baren as the Neri op in ai 
Gine:yerr; and with - © favourable ſeaſon . ar che 
end of October, a hundred for one. 


| Nice, commonly ſown er the ert of F Ab is 
cranſphnted in June; and in October rewards the far: 

mer tory gow in Sep Bi feed. * 
| | Catdarzss (the cieer of Lid are anbed YT! 


the inonth of January, andi come off the cranks 
au. W 4 


Guiſante Caivent the land from 
(Ex (i ry evi ve 


Beans may be put into the 80 * early in in 

dire autumn, or in the begining: of the year. 5 
WJ. ci 

| Hemp feed is Cattered on the land in April, and i 

cleared about the middle of July. 


4 


The intermediate crops are; \cabbages!  cauliflowers 
carrots; parſnips, French beans, leeks, garlick, oni- 
ons, turnips, artichokes, tomatos, lettuces, capſicums, 
cucumbers, melons, four ſpecies of the calabaza (cu- 
curbita laginaria) and ſandias (a ſpecies likewiſe of cu- 


curbita) with a variety of gh ad names do 
not occur to me. = 


bl 


l * 


/ Thus) wih u warm or _ of b ind a rich 
Choice of crops, ſuited to every ſeaſon of the yu 
the 


* 
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the grateful earth repays the labour of the huſband- 
man at leaſt three times in the courſe of welpe or thir- 
rw IONS. | 


- The TAY wherver it appears in this vicinity, is 
calcarious. At Picacente, arte from the they: 
dean chalk abounds. - Limeſtone and good marble are 
procured from all the mountains; and it is worthy to 
be noticed, that Mr. Bowles diſcovered quickſilver 1 in 
calcarious rock, both here and near to San Felipe. 
How far the ent holds between theſe ſubſtances : 
in other countries, I am not competent to ſay; but in 
Spain, as I conceive; no inſtance has been known of 
ennabar, either in granite or in ſchiſt. 


The recoimihendatioh 2 which Cott Flofida 
Blanca was pleaſed to honour me, was to the Duke of 
Crillon, governor and captain general'of the province. 
Under, his protection I could not be otherwiſe, than 

I had acceſs 't6 him at all hours, dined with 

bim alhoſt every day; and when he was at leiſure, I 
joyed the pleaſure of ' his converſation ; but when 
buſineſs called for his attention, he turned me over to 
the ladies. Here 1 met with the principal People of 
Valencia, who were either invited to his table in the 
middle of the day, or * frequeiited the bertulia mY the 


es 2 
F | * f 


0 * 9 1 8 
1 & 


"a 24 o 


t Angie — charaRters' 1 Wet in * 
the palace, the moſt ſingular was a little boy under 
training at a convent for the, pulpit, who was ſent for, 
that I'might have an opportunity of ſeeing. him. He 
was not more than twelve years of age; yet his judg- 
ment, memory, and imagination were ſo mature, that 
without any ſpecial preparation, he was able to expa- 
tiate with propriety on whatever ſubject was propoſed. 
to him; and ſuch were his natural powers as an orator, 
that his periods were harmonious, his expreſſion ner- 

vous, 
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vous, his delivery gracetul,. and his arguments well 
choſen. Although the room was filled with genteel 
company, he was not abaſhed; nor did his attention 
appear to be diſtracted by the variety of objects and 


amuſements in which they were engaged. Upon in- 


quiry, I found that the fathers of his convent, per- 
ceiving him to be a boy of ſingular abilities, had taken 
infinite pains with his education. 


The favourite amuſement of * x i is whiſt; hn. 


as he had never more than one table, the viſitors in 
general joined in converſation. This was much more 
> i 4 than the-cuſtom of ſome Spaniſh families, to 
make all their company ſit down at one long table to 
ſpend the whole evening at ſome game that gives no 
employment, either to the memory, the judgment, or 
to any one of the mental Lees, Tg, eme er 
A; adopt 1 is lauer. 


— 


"Whenever any x RG came. to * ter- 
tulia, the duke had the goodneſs to preſent, me to him. 
As an eccleſiaſtic, I, wiſhed: to be introduced to the 
archbiſhop, but he was not in town: he lived retired 
in the country. My curioſity was excited ſtrongly by 


the various and diſcordant characters given me of this 


prelate by thoſe to whom I had applied for informa- 
tion. Some deſcribed him as a good ſort of man, but 
rather too ſevere; others repreſented him as a monk, 


ſecluded from the world, eee . * chen, and | 


perfectly. a miſanthrope. bn | 
No ſooner had Ez EL G 0 dec 


being introduced by a Jeter to this in Fuge than he 


obligingly engaged to do more ueſted; for 


he ſent over, made an — ins 2 ſpend a day 
with him at his country * Ap port Fe me el 


N | > As 
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In che way we paſſed through Burjaſot, where the 
Romans had their ſubterranean granaries. Thirty-ſe- 


ven of theſe ſtill remain, and are filled with corn for 
the ule We the * 


When we vc at be archbiſhop 8 avg habj- | 
tation, he received us with politeneſs, and I was de- 
tghted to find in the good old man all-thar eaſe and 
affability, that mildneß and gentleneſs of manner, 
which became his dignity and age. Far from being 
moroſe, he was cheerful and engaging in his converſa- 
tion; uncommonly ſenſible and well informed. Being 
fond of ſtudy, he avoided the interruptions inevitable 
in fuch a city as Valencia; and, as a man of uncom- 
mon piety, he courted ſolitude ; yet he was attentive to - 
all the duties of his office, and [occaſionally entertained 


lis friends. In a word, he N. re to me 3 
nut a biſhop. ought to be. 


, © Me Bt. 3 © oo £X 3 er ts, "rar 


- 8 we returned, be ich the Ae on de 
5 bitisfation J had received from this ſhort acquaintance 
e wich the archbiſhop, he confirmed my ideas of his 
d character, and well accounted for his having been re- 
y. Wl preſented by ſome as uncommonly ſevere. This pre- 
3 lite, conſidering Valencia as a commercial city, had 
2- Wl oppoſed the conſtruction of a theatre, becauſe he 
ut Wl thought both the diſſipation and the expence attendant ' 
k, on the diverſions of the ſtage, unfriendly to the proſ- 
nd Wl perity of trade. The duke himſelf ſeemed inclined to 
our this opinion; ar leaſt he agreed to compromiſe 
„gde matter, and inſtead of being eſtabliſhed in the city, 
of he ſuffered the players to pitch their tents on the ſea- 


ſide, at the village of the Gras, within | a moderate 
for Aſtance from Valencia. 


Thither the duke had "the cath to cb me, 
with his ducheſs and his amiable daughter. The thea- 
tre is a ſpacious edifice, conſtructed like a barn, but 


covered 


Val. II. 2 
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covered. only with eſparto mats, Which, as they have 
no need to be afraid of raip, is fully ſufficient for the 


purpoſe. The company was genteel, and the acton 
were by no means contemptible. They repreſented 
that afternoon the Deluge, in which the devil was the 


principal character. The piece itſelf was highly ludi- 


erous; and when the curtain dropped, the devil, with 


4daughter-in-law of Noah, at the requeſt of .the du- 


* concluded the whole hacer wn pe nee 5 


e powerful pes die 0g: 1 of * the duke 
of-Crillon, who, in authority and ſtile of dining. is lit- 
2 eee, I; faw, NCTE. y thing 


13 Seville, Ronda, and 1 each NR ON 
2 by a pe e Like the feudal baron, 
they are U with cheig vaſſals, to attend the king 
in orig when he goes to war: Their military exer- 
ciſe is derived from remote, antiquity. On thus feſti 
val they aſſembled in a ſpacious area, incloſetl for the 
occaſion, at the upper end of which was the picture 
of the ſovereign, behind a curtain. The Kniglrs 
mounted on beautiful and high bred Andaluſian horſes 
marched in order to the Picture; the curtain was with- 
drawn; and inſtantly every ſword was brandiſhed in the 
air. Having thus paid their homage to the {overcigh 
they performed, with ſurpriſing regularity, their vari 
ous evolutions, in the ſame - manner and form As wa 
© done at Aranjuez. This being accompliſhed, they 
prepared. themſclves for other feats of activity and 
kill. For tlus purpoſe, an image of Minerva, placed 
near the gallery, in which the ladies were aſſembled, 
held one riband, whilſt another, oppoſite to this, with 
Aa Punch: of flowers, was ſuſpended ir trom the ame of an 
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eagle. Things being thus arranged, each of the 
knights, clapping ſpurs to his horſe, and forcing him 
to full ſpeed, directed the point of his well poiſed 
lance with ſuch addreſs, that few of them failed to 
pierce both ribands at their firſt attempts. After this 
achievement, twice performed by every knight, they 
again repeated their evolutions ;, ſaluted the picture of 
the king once more; the curtain was drawn; and all 
retired 2 in the ſame order, in which they had r | 
with trumpets, kertle-drums, and martial muſic. | 


This being che feſtival of St. Anthony of Bake? 5 


in honour of the day, and as ANY 3's ine 
fant don Antonio, who 1 bermano mayor, that is grand 


maſter, or preſident of this military order, his lieute+, 
nant, don Pp, Salah, ue a  Pefreſes in HR eren 
* {Ed Bide ND 7 Poe 97 27 


Ht 4 


dom the See claſs in 2 The a 
were aſſembled in one room ; in the other the ladies 


fat arranged in order, like tulips in a garden. As I 
had the honour to attend n J partook 
of his peculiar privilege, and, with him, paid a viſit 
to the adies. & t was a pleaſing fight. .. They. were all: 
in ge gala, many of them elegantly dreſſed, and adorned 
ina ſplendid manner wich pearls, with gold, and with; 
the moſt coſtly gems. When they had been for ſome 
time aſſembled, ſervants entered, firſt with a variety of 
2 3, then, after conſiderable intervals, with, cakes and 
chocolate; and finally, with cold water. The ladies: 
8 all al ſerved, then the gentlemen, partook of a 
imilar refreſco. By the time that ND 1 had finiſned 
their refreſhment, it was more than midnight, although. 
ve had aſſembled early in the evening. The ſervants; 
then retired, a band of muſic, vocal and inſtrumemal,. 
entered, 4K performed a little 9 pera, written Fr 
«caſion, 2 Peace bet n 18 and Cup, 140 


2. 
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Such refreſcos are given by people of high fallin 
Gti their nuptial day; and ſuch a one was given by the 
brother of count Florida Blanca, whilſt J was at Ma- 
drid; but as I had not the honour to be preſent on 
that occaſion,” Tel the U acts fatisfa&tion 1 in che ie fight 
of this. n | 
After 1 Mä been pete a at e Vette: > mb hi earn- 
* requeſt of the duke, I viſited a friend, for whom 
he had a particular eſteem, in order to determine à 
diſpute between the attending phyſician and a young 
chirurgeon, who occafionally ſaw him. As the latter 
was under the immediate protection of the duke, it 
was partly with a view to ſave his credit, that I was 
deſired to give my judgment on the caſe. The duke, 
therefore, conveyed me in his carriage to the habita- 
tion of his friend, and the young chirurgeon joined 
the party. The patient complained of a cough, ac- 
companied with ſpitting; and the queſtion to be deter- 
mined was, "whether the diſcaſe v were re plithilis, o or mete- 
. n 8 


n RL C74 4 


2 — 


= 


My inquiries were confi Fg the uſual ptom 
of a hectie; and not” finding, from the account the 
patient gave me of himſelf, any one of theſe, I dit 
rior heſitate to pronounce him free from Phthiſis, to 
the farisfaction of the ur and the no 2 POE 


of the chirurgeoti. 3 


” (OR 


h Bur when 1 une Ws he Uoſe of fe 
had reaſon, from the increaſe of fever, and from the 
characteriſtic fluſhing of his cheeks, to think that he 


had, to obtain a favourable opinion, concealed many 
of his ſymptoms. © I requeſted therefore, that I might 


have a conference with the phyſician, and was happy 
to find that he fad expreſſed the ſame deſire. When 
we had the ſatisfaction of meeting the next day in the 


Prefence of his Patient, be directed his diſcourſe to me 


in 


. / / e ES SEX 


5” © 


t. - 
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in Latin, and with the greateſt fluency gave me the 


hiſtory of this diſeaſe, which began with pleuriſy, and 


was in its progreſs attended with a remittent fever, night 
ſweats, and the other characteriſtic ſymptoms of a hec- 
tic. It was then too clear that the patient had de- 


ceived himſelf, and that the meek and too eaſily brow- 


beaten phyſician was well founded in his diagnoſis. 
He thanked me, with expreſſions of humility, for giv- 


ing him the meeting; but he evidently wanted ſpirit 


to enjoy his triumph. I found him modeſt, yet ſenſi- 
ble, and for a Spaniſh phyſician, well informed; that 
s, acquainted with the works of Boerhaave, but not 
with modern publications. | 


I have obſerved in general, that the phyſicians, with 
whom I have had occaſion to converſe, are diſciples 


of their favourite doctor Piquer, who denied, or at 


leaſt doubted of, the circulation of the blood. Yet 
they begin to get acquainted with the names of Van 
Swieten, Hoffmann, Sauvage, Gaubius, de Haen, - 
and Cullen. They have indeed laboured under the 
greateſt diſadvantages in their education, and in the 
want of encouragement when they entered upon prac- 
tice, receiving little money, and leſs honour, in the 
way of their profeſſion. In their medical claſſes they 
had no diſſections, no experiments in chemiſtry; and 
for botany they were unacquainted with Linnæus. 
Theſe defects will now be remedied. But even in the 
preſent day, the fee of the phyſician is, two pence 
from the tradeſman, ten pence from the man of faſhion, 
and nothing from the poor. Some of the noble fami- 
lies agree with a phyſician by the year, paying him 
annually fourſcore reals, that is, ſixteen ſnillings, for 
his attendance on them and on their families. ö 


They all acknowledge that the monks are more li- 


deral than people of the firſt faſhion, more eſpecially 


if confidence and ſecreſy are needful. 


In 
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In point of honour, no claſs of citizens meets with 
= reſpect than the Phyſicians; but in proportion a 


the nation fhall acquire wealth, they will riſe up i in 
conſequence, and be Nerd with eſteem. 


Ot one thing, which in Spain i is Required from chi- 
edemtons and phyſicians,” IT have never been able to 
Find any. who could give me a ſatisfactory account. Be- 
fore they enter into their profeſſion, they are obliged 
to ſwear, that they will” defend the immaculate con- 
ception of the Blefſed Virgin. This requiſition is the 
More extraordinary, - becauſe that point is not univer- 
ſally agreed upon, even between catholics themſelves; 
yet many centuries may pals before the medical tribe 
will be freed from this unreaſonable ' impoſition. To 
give due weight to the ſanction of an oath, every 
country ſhould purge away thoſe, which are become 
;oblolere, but more SOT: 9 as are TW 
1 A as abfurd. 


| {: Comverling with ſeveral phyſicians | in this From of 
Spain, who have made ufe of the cicuta with manifeſt 
advantage in caſes of glandular obſtructions, I was led 
to a conjecture, that the virtues of this plant depend 
nuch on the foil and climate in which it is produced. 
In England, as I imagine; the beneficial effects haye 
not anſwered the expectations raiſed by the report of 
the adventurous phyſician, by whom it was firſt recom- 
"mended to the notice of the world. Something ſimi- 
Ur is found in Spain; for in the province of Valencia, 
the cicuta has been given ſucceſsfully for tumors ſup- 
8 to be cancerous; whereas about Madrid they 
ave derived no advantage from its uſe: and it has 
been obſerved that in Caſtille, the cicuta is aromatie, 
ſweet, and free from every nauſeous quality; but in 
Valencia, and all along the eaſtern coaſt of . it 
' &tid and loathſome, affects the head. and „in dag 
* Oles 
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doſes, proves a powerful emetic. We may readily 
conceive that, where the ſenſible qualities are ſo various 
and diſcordant, the medical effects cannot perfectly 


agree. The phyſicians on this coaſt increaſe their doſe 
from a few grains of the extract up to half an ounce. 


The air and climate of Valencia would be highly 
beneficial to the Engliſh in a variety of caſes, more 
eſpecjally for nervous, hyſterical, and hypocondriac 
diſorders. for ſhattered conſtitutions, and for thoſe who 
ſuffer either by a redundancy, or a ſuppreſſion of the 
ile. "Theſe would find the oranges and grapes moſt 
powerful detergents : and every article of food, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, being light and eaſy of di- 
geſtion; the moſt delicate ſtomach would never feel 
oppreſſed. In our iſland theſe patients ſuffer by humi- 
dity ; but in Valencia, ſuch is the dryneſs of the air, 
that ſugar and falt may be conſtantly expoſed without 
contracting the leaſt ſign of moiſture. - 5 


As a winter's reſidence, and throughout the fpring, 
no city can be more delightful than Valencia; and 1 
believe few cities can boaſt of more agreeable ſociety. 
Had I fought amuſement, I might have had introduc- 
tions to as many pleaſant families as a ſtranger could 
with to cultivate ; but as information was the firſt ob- 
ject of my purſuit, I confined myſelf chiefly to the 
duke of Crillon's, where every diſtinguiſhed character 
reſorted, and to M. Thomas Vague's, from whom, as. 
well as from his amiable nephew, don Joſeph Boneli, 1 
was certain of receiving the moſt accurate accounts of 
every thing relating to the agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of the country. Had the count de 
Lumiaris been at leiſure to beſtow.upon me more of his 
converſation, my happineſs at Valencia would have 
been complete. of pe 55 


I, 
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The . of Valencia is not diſtinguiſhed 
= that of other provinces... The captain general 
preſides in the civil, criminal, and military court, 
and the intendant has the ſole authority in matters 
of finance. The city is governed by. its own cor- 
regidor, aiſted by two alcaldes mayores and twen- 


ty-four regidors, with tour depuncs- from: Res commons, 
1 two „ i 


1 


* 


The court of the — RIA has three 8 wit a 
nuncio extraordinary, and twenty-two /ecretarios 40 
ſecreto, who are paid out of the en ecu of 
perſons condemned by. their tribunal. . in 


ä The taxes are heavy in. 8 W thing 
entering the city, even cloths made at Madrid, and 
filk for the manufacturers, and all commodities with- 
out diſtinction, pay eight per cent. upon their value, 
But the province àt large is free from ſome oppreſſive 
contributions, to which others continue ſubject, pay- 
ing fix hundred twelve thouſand and ' twenty-eight 
peſos, or ninety-one-thouſand eight hundred and four 
pounds, as an equivalent for the provincial rents, pur- 
veyance, and forage for the army, with the royal mo- 
nopolies of brandy and of ſalt. To this commuta- 
tion may be in part attributed the proſperous condition 
of the whole kingdom of Valencia. | | 


This city was forme rly oppreſſed by the 5455 5 
but after. the rebellion of 1520, when all the nobles 
were expelled, and thirteen regidors were choſen from 
the commons to. render impartial Juſtice ; although 
in this conflict the commons were ultimately ſubdued, 
and had the mortification to ſee all their leaders either 
ſlain in the field of battle, or by the hands of the exe- 
eutioner ſuffering cruel torments and an ignominious 
death; yet from that period their tyrants were impreſ- 

ſed with terror, and became cautious how they 2 
| re 
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rekindle 4 flame,, by's which g en _ 
been ee . 982 . 


They dare at rai lieds more to atk than 1 
dom to their commerce: With this, and with a cer- 
tainty that the peace and protection they enjoy, ſhall 
not be ſubjeCt to the capfices; of a weak ſovereign,” or 
of a wicked miniſter, Valencia would ſoon be ranked 


among the maſt commercial cities of the continent: 


The weights and meaſures of this province differ 


much from thoſe received in other parts of Spain. 


The vara is longer than that of Caſtille ; twelve of the 
former being equal to thirteen of the latter. Their 
celemines bear the ſame proportion. 


In agriculture, nine palms make a braza, and twen- 
ty brazas, equal to forty-one varas, make the cord 
with which they meaſure land. Two hundred ſquare 
brazas make a fanega, and fix fanegas, equal to about 
half an acre, make a cahizada. Six W make 


ee 


In corn meaſure, the cahiz contains twelve A 
or forty-eight celemines. 


The carga of wine contains fifteen arrobas, or can- 
taras, and is equal to ſixty azumbres ; but the carga of 


oil is only twelve arrobas. 


The pound conſiſts of twelve, ſixteen, eighteen, or 
thirty-ſix ounces, according to the article in queſtion, 
whether bread, freſh fiſh, ſalt fiſh, or butcher's meat. 


In like manner, the arroba may be of thirty, of thir- 


ty-two, or thirty ſix pounds, each pound being twelve 
ounces. 


* 
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Wnen 1 was about to leave Valencia, I inquired 
the price of proviſions, which I found to be as under- 
n on pound veg of thirty- ſux « Ounces, 


Beef, twenty quarcos; 1 veal, wen- . > 760 


Bread, four quartos for ſixteen ounces. | 
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FROM 


\ V 7H HEN J was nai: en for my 1. 

parture from Valencia, an amiable young friend, 
Don 1 Boneli, was ſo polite and attentive as to 
offer me his company, and a place in his carriage, as 
far as Morviedro. This offer I gladly accepted; yet 
I quitted with much regret, a city in which I had en- 
Joyed the moſt agreeable ſociety. h 


June 21, we ſet forward on our journey. In the 
way we examined a ſtately edifice, called the convent 
de los Reyes, erected and endowed by the laſt Duke 
of Calabria for his monument, and' as a proviſion for 
fixty monks, who are bound to ſay maſs daily for the 
repoſe of his ſoul. For this ſervice they have an am- 
ple recompenſe, enjoying a revenue, by their own 
W of N thouſand peſos, equal to three 

\ thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, a year, but 1185 to be conſi- 
derably more. 


r * ... A ae — jy 


— — ä ——— ao — — 


Their convent is _ — ; the HOY 
pillars are moſt beautiful; their pictures are many of 
them excellent, painted chiefly by Juanes, Ribalta, 
and Zarigena., - The treaſures of their church are far 
removed from mediocrity ;- but-that which is moſt 
worthy of attention is a collection of manuſcripts, 
tranſmitted to the founder from his remote progeni- 
tors, conſiſting of two, hundred and fifty volumes in 
good preſervation, and highly illuminated, like the beſt 
of the old Roman miſſals. They are chiefly the 
works of the fathers, with . many of the claſſics, 
among which is an elegant copy of Livy, in. five 
volumes folio ; the two nit in Latin, the others in 
Italian. 


At the diſtance of about three 8 from the city 
is Puzol, where the archbiſhop has a celebrated garden. 
We turned aſide to view it, but were much diſap- 
pointed in our expectations. In the infancy of ſcience, 
this humble. attempt deſerved commendation ; but 
in the preſent day it has little to attract attention. 


Al the way. from Valencia to . * 
lower lands are watered, and produce much filk, 
wheat, barley, maize, and alfalfa, with a variety of 
leguminous plants. 12 he higher lands are ſhaded by 
the algarrobo, the olive, and the vine. The whole 
country is well inhabited, and ſcarcely can you 105 
half a league without paſſing through a village. 


Morviedro is a conſiderable city, containing five 
thouſand one hundred and twenty-ſix inhabitants, who 
are ſtrangers to manufactures, and depend altogether 
for ſubſiſtence 'on the produce of the ſoil. The com- 
merce of this city is Chiefly in oil, raiſins, wine, and 
4 9 brandy. 
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brandy. The wine is delicate, and far from dear. 
Mr. Thomas Vague delivers it aboard at fifry-four pe- 
ſos the ton, which is forty ſhillings and fix pence the 
hogſhead. To make one W of brandy, they 
commonly diſtil four hogſheads of ordinary wine, und 
when diſtilled to what is denominated Holland's proof 


it is ſold for exportation at two pounds n FINE 


lings the hogſhead. eee 


al ; 
The antiquities of Moryiedss, formerly Sail; 
have been often and well deſcribed by others. They 


are in-a ſtile of ſuch magnificence, that even they who 


have no taſte for eee as fuck, 525 de . Nd 


with theſe. 


The theatre, ny in its dimenſions, * 3 
of receiving near ten thouſand people, is hęwn out 
of the rock, and commands a moſt extenſive proſpect 


of the e country, 1 05 is bounded by the 


ſea.” © 


Absendiag to A ſuttjt® of the mountain, and 
looking to the ſouth, the eye is raviſhed with the fight * 
of Valencia, ſtanding like a queen ſurrounded by her 
fubjects. The villages appear to be innumerable, and 
al the interitEdlare country 18 one continued r 

; RE 22, in che morning, I ble leave of my Va- 
tuable friend Boneli, and proceeded on my journey in 
a calecine, attended only by the guide, to whom the 
little vehicle belonged, paſſing along the Huerta, with 
the ſea on the right, and high lime-ſtone mountains 
on the left. From this huerta, having croſſed a 
mountain near the ſea, we entered another, which is 
extenſive, well watered, and, like the former, bound- 
ed by diſtant mountains to the left. On the declivity 
of one boat them ſtands Ya Ws with its elevated 


88 4 F f caſtle, 
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caſtle, famous for hot ſprings. The rocks are em 
and limeſtone. 


8 vallies produce grain, bes, grapes olives, and 
filk, DEE: abundance... . _ 


In the. morning di paſſed through. . a city con- 
taining three thouſand three hundred and thirty-eight. 
fouls. It is a marquiſate now in abeyance, the title 
being diſputed by ſeventeen claimants. Within the 
walls are two convents, two hermitages, and 2 pariſh 
church. One. of the convents, although finiſhed thir- 
ty years,. is not yet inhabited, conſequently: the reve- 
nue is diſpoſed of by the . and applied to 
n. uſcs. 

ey > gore governed So two HE 8 one - Chiles 
LY ther menor, aſſiſted by four regidors, 
who continue only for a year and then chooſe their ſue- 
ceſſors, ſubje& to the approbation of the marquis; or 
rather, they name fix for the office of alcalde, and eight 
for regidors, out of which the marquis makes choice 
of the proper number. In the royal boroughs, the 
tes, in like manner, nominate fit perſons to 
ſucceed them, but then the, royal audiencia, or ſu- 
preme court of juſtice and civil government in Valen- 
cia, from this return ſelect the perſons beſt qualified, 
or ke To ved by governmgnt, to fill the vacant 
this city belong three dependant vil- 

8 980 e are vicinos, or citizens of 


175 obſerved here a 1 of caves, 3 to he firs 
hundred; from eight to twelve feet diameter, and 
from twelve to twenty deep, They are ſunk in the 
meſtone rock, and were deſigned for granaries. That 

purpoſe they at c 3 and the collector of the 


e of thirty for depoſiting his wheat. 
He 


tithes makes 
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wine, "and; oil; but he lamented, that * had no 
claim on either ſilk. or garlic, cheſe free from 
tithe; which he the more ſeverely elt, becauſe 
the produce of garlic is nearly equal, to half the 
value of the corn. He told me, that he was admi- 
niſtrator for the bank of S. Charles in fupphying the 

troops with, wheat and barley; and ama un e 
chat the bank has a ON bargain: - 


The duke of ibis has 3 2 
in this vicinity, all of them in adminiſtration, that is, 
cultivated. on his account, hut chiefly rior. he hn 
tage of his ſtewards, ho are, the greateſt — 

Soon 8 dinner we pad . Villa Real a city 
of fe thouſand ſix hundred. and fiſty- eight inhabi- 


tants. Proceeding on our way towards Caſtellon de la 
Plana, we croſſed the Mijares, which —. 80 water 


to * juſtly Sac e of eee e. 
Thus far _ whole extent of road. 8 Valencia 


is thirty feet wide, well formed, and in excellent con- 


dition. The ſoil is chiefly clay; the crops on the 
lower lands, wheat, barley, maize, legumi minous plants, 
and melons, with mulberry trees in great abundance; 
the more elevated lands have olives; and the. higheſt 
are abandoned to the algarrobo. Their plough is il 
ſuited to the ſoil, being the light, one laſt e 
drawn by one horſe in ſhafts. 


"Caf thn de la Plana reckons ten thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirty-three inhabitants, with one pariſh 
church, and ſix convents. The chapel of la Sangre 
bt 2 elegant, and well Proportioned, | fitted up en- 

tirely by a young artiſt, who is indebted to himſelf 
alone for the refinement of his taſte, becauſe he had 


no inſtructor, nor one good model in the place, oP” 
which he might 1 improve. 


4 
: 
, 
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Few villages can boaſt" a cher collection of pic- 
tures. The major part are by Franciſco Ribalta, who 
was a natiye of Caſtellon, and among thoſe, the moſt 
admired are, his Purgatory, at the altar of las Animss; 
his- S. Eloy and 8. Lucia, in the church of the Auguſ- 
tins; S. Roque, in the Hermita or chapel dedicated 
to him, in which that ſaint is repreſented ſitting under 
a tree; looking up to heaven, and receiving a cake of 
bread, brought to him by a dog. Beſide theſe; we 


find ſeyeral others equally I hat of admiration 1 in the 
church 6f the Dominicans. BILE 0 bop D 901% 


41 Joo N 141 138 $4 £13 * 4+ 10 iS 8 


5 ia de. pel [of k Sage are e Pele doe 2000 
O ra; and the Capuchins are mul 
indebred to Zurbaran for Ran 4 his beſt works. 


8 Wha, . i 1951 


— 


At the altar of the great Gen is he enen 
of CURED Bleſſed Virgin, d y Carlo Maui. 5 


"7 


When F OREN at Caſtellon T'made W Walk 
the aqueduct of Almaſora, by which all this extenſive 
plain receives water from the Myares. * They inform- 
ed me, that J had croſſed it ſoon after I paſſed- the 
new bridge over that river, but as it is a tunnel almoſt 
the whole diſtance from S. Quiteria to Almaſora, we 
crofſed'it without being ſenſible that we had done ſo. 
Conſidering that this tunnel ĩs through : a rock of lime- 
ſtone, and that it was executed in the year 1240, it 
deſerves to be regarded as ſtupendous. In compariſon 
with this, how contemptible is the Montagne Percee, 
in Languedec, for which Lewis XIV. received the 
"__ fulſome adulation! OR | 


{This uſeful. ded of Altan his been Arb 
ed both to the Romans and to the Moors; but I am 
vell informed that Jayme el Conquiſtador is ne en- 


ted to — Nite, 


„ eee ee 
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June 23. At five in the morning we leſt Caſtellon, 
and deſcending to a plain, we approached. the moun- 
tains and the ſea, till we came to las Caſas de Venicaſe. 
Here I ſtopped a few minutes to admire an elegant 
church lately built by my learned friend Don F. P. 
Bayer, deſigned, as I imagine, for the protection of 
tus monument. 


1 Venicae we WRAP en 1 mountains, 
on which I obſerved roſemary, thyme, lavender, the 
palmito, juniper, and algarrobo, with the beautiful 
nerium oleander in abundance. The American aloe 
in the vallies, every where in bloſſom, with its lofty 
pyramid of -florets riſing to the height of more than 
* feet, attracted particular attention. | 


At a little diſtance on the right we diſcovered Oro- 
pela, with its caſtle, occupying the ſummit of a point- 
ed rock. In this an alcaid is ſtationed with a garriſons 


and two pieces of cannon, to protect the Is from 
the incurſions of the Algerines. 


Under this fortreſs extends a hab — men 
where with vines or grain. A few almonds, figs, and 
algarrobos, ſerve to ſhew what the country might pro- 
duce; but unfortunately, the induſtry of the farmer is 
not properly encouraged, and-the whole plain continues 
deſtitute of water, although ei norias It 3 be 
abundantly fupphed. 


At eleven in the: baden dem we db 'refreſhment 
in a venta belonging to the monks of S. Antonio of 
Valencia. Here the norias evidently: prove: that water 
may be caſily procured, and that when — 
it never . ICY 15 ere dent e 
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All the villages in this vicinity belong to the biſhop 
at Tortoſa, who clams and exerciſes a temporal do- 
minion, appoirting the magiſtrates, and receiving 
three e of their wheat, barley, and oil, 
wich three-fortieths of their wine. Beſide theſe dues, 
the farmer pays one-thirty-ſeventh of his grain, and 
one in forty of his wine, to the curate of the pariſh, 
Some articles are free, as for inſtance, in one vi 
nothing is paid for maize; in the diſtrict of another, 
the Hame immunity is claimed for pigs and algarrobos. 


Here the travelling ſheep of Arragon find paſture 
in the winter, and pay to the pariſh of Cavanes eigh- 
teen hundred peſos, or two hundred and ſeventy pounds 


a year, beſide making ſatisfaction for the injury they 
may do the' wheat. 


Many villages have been nally ruined by the de- 
predations of the Moors, and the inhabitants have 


zug ht refuge a.. or in other places more eaſy 
of 2 


| Torreblanca is going to decay, but Alcala de Chivet, 
or Giſvert, having received inhabitants from many de- 
ſerted villages, now contains ſeven hundred families. 

2 diſtance of this town from Torreblanca ts called 
| 3 but as we were more than two hours on 


de road, I reckon the Jeague to be at. eaſt ſeven 
miles. 


Alcala belongs to he military onder of Monteſa, 
and was given to the late infant Don Louis; but at 
his death it reverted to the crown. The beneficiary 
or mihtary tenant receives the tithes, and nominates 
the tmagiſtrates. The tithes, as they are called, are 

not the ſame to all the inhabitants, becauſe the farmers 
from many abandoned villages, having ſought refuge 
1 — here, they continue to pay the ſame 


proportion 


* 
4 
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J proportion as was exacted from them, previous to 
their removal. Hence, whilſt ſome are acquitted for 


; a tenth, others are obliged to pay an eigth, a ſeventh, 
* or even three-nineteents. 

I was much pleaſed with the pariſh church. The front 
. is elegant, adorned with columns and numerous images, 
- and the inſide, conſiſting of three iles, and one greatdome 
. with eight leſſer ones, is beautifully fitted up, and fur- 
. niſhed with good pictures. Ample proviſion is made 


for the ſupport of fourteen prieſts, who daily officiate 


r at eleven altars. | 

; The common lands are depaſtured by the ſheep of 

F Arragon, yet the market is not ſupplied with mutton, 
and as for beef it is rarely ſeen in Ach. Bread Is ſold 

at four quartos for eleven ounces. - 

e 


6 June 24, at four in the morning, we renewed our 

7 journey, and deſcending between two elevated chains 

of limeſtone mountains, came to Benicarlo, on the 

ſea- coaſt, at the diſtance of four leagues from Alcala. 

The foil is peculiarly favourable for the cultivation of 
the vine, and produces a generous wine, much uſed | 
for enriching the poorer wines in the neighbourhood 

of Bourdeaux, for the purpoſe of making claret. 

Mr. Macdonell ſells this wine at thirty-five peſos, or 

five guineas, the pipe; and a moſt elegant white wine, 
made by ſimple preſſure, for thirty-four peſos the hogſ- 

head, or ten pounds four ſhillings the pipe. This 

delicate wine is all diſpoſed of before Chriſtmas. 

Brandy is fold for the ſame price as the red wine. 


33 of bao © © we 


This city, containing three thouſand and ſixty- three 
inhabitants, belongs to the knights of Monteſa, who 
nominate the magiſtrates and claim the tithes. Wine 
pays four thirty-fourths, but all other articles a tenth, 
excepting maize and algarrobos, which are free. Of 
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the tithe of wine a canon of Tortoſa cakes one half, 
the military tenant and the curate each enjoy a quarter. 
In all this country the greateſt variety is found in the 
br een of the tithe, and in the exemptions enjoyed 


different 1 No two perfectly agree in one 


'F rom 1 we traverſed an extenſive 
with high mountains on our left, and on our right the 
| fea. As we approached the confines, cultivation ceaſ- 
ed; but no ſooner had we-entered Catalonia, than we 
again admired a well-watered country, and luxuriant 
crops. The rich vallies prpduce wheat, barley, maize, 
| hemp, flax, figs, walnuts, filk; the higher lands, 


olives and wine. It is Cad FF _ e are 
at work. 9 | 


In the way we took Gare of three monumental 
croſſes, of which the moſt recent marked the ſpot 


where 2 traveller had been robbed and e the 
preceding year. | 


When we arrived at Ulidecona I 133 
find that my guide intended to paſs through it; for it 
is a moſt miſerable village. Tet, miſerable as it is, 

it is incloſed by walls, and maintains two convents. 

At the diſtance of ſeven hours from Benicarlo we took 

2 up our lodging at a venta, 


All the mountains on our left, whilſt we were 
travelling by the margin of the ſea, and all thoſe 
we traverſed, when paſſing more inland, from the 
neighbourhood of Morviedro, to Tortoſa, are lime- 
Korie. On theſe I noticed, as we approached the 
diſtrict of. Tortoſa, many monumental : Gs but 
„)) 
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The Huerta of Tortoſa is moſt delightful. Far as 
the eye can reach, you look down upon a plain co- 
vered with vines, -olives, figs, pomegranates, apricots, 
mulberries, and all kinds of grain; and through this 
fertile vale you trace the meanderings of the Ebro, 
which is here wide and navigable. 


Tortoſa, vii for its n now contains 
ten thouſand ſeven hundred and eight inhabitants, with 
ten convents, and five Pariſh churches. 


I be cathedral is near the river, built under the pro- 


tection of a caſtle. The front is Ionic, with maſſive 
pillars, ſome of which are of ſingle ſtones, as are all 
thoſe in the chapel of N. Senora de la Cinta. The 
whole edifice is void of taſte, and the interior is load- 


ed with prepoſterous ornaments. 


In the cloiſter I took notice of a e which car- 
ries marks of the moſt remote antiquity, with two 
little columns of porphy yry, the one red, the other 
green, which look as if they had been made before 
the flood. The cuſtodia of ſolid ſilver, ' weighing 
fourteen arrobas, although not fo ancient, is more to 
be admired for age than for the beauty of f its work- 


manſhip. 


The biſhop has a revenue of forty thouſand ducats, 
or nearly four thouſand four hundred pounds per an- 
num. Twelve dignitaries have each from a thoufand 
to fifteen hundred pounds a year. Nineteen canons 
receive each a thouſand peſos, or one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Beſide theſe, for the ſervice of the ca- 
thedral, they have thirty-four prebendaries and minor | 
canons, and forty chaplains. 


The Arad or hotel, furniſhed 3 in a ſtile n to 
what I had expected, and much beyond the ventas and 


poſadas 
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poſadas T had lately ſeen, appeared camfortable at leaſt, 
if not to be admired for 1 molding The landlord, 
an Italian, had the air and manners of an inn-keeper 
in France. He furniſhed the dinner, and ſet the diſhes 
on the table. Firſt he brought, in ſoup, then a bouilli 
of bull beef; after that a fricaſſee of garlic and liver, 
followed by what he called a fricandeau ; then, by way 
of roti, a ſhoulder of lamb, or rather the bones co- 
vered with a ſkin, for I could diſcover no fleſh 

the bones. Theſe diſhes were followed by ſallad, 2 
a deſſert of apricots and almonds. After I had taſted 
the fricaſſee, when he introduced the ſubſequent diſh- 
es, he exclaimed with an air of triumph, “ Allons, 
courage, monſieur; and after all, with a tone of the 


higheſt on, & Eh bien, avez vous bien dine?” 


J could nat do leſs than anſwer, . Le mieux du monde.” 


The maid ſervant, who waited at table, was no lefs 
remarkable than the maſter in her way. She was a 
gitana, or gipſy, pretty, and elegantly made, with 

hair, black eyes, and much animation in her 
countenance, Exceedingly attentive and alert, ſhe 
moved like the wind to bring plates, ſupply wine and 
water, and, with a napkin, to keep off innumerable 
flies. The wine, to cool it, had been immerſed in 
water; but when the bottle was more than half ex- 
hauſted, it began to float. Seeing this, the girl, with 
wonderful ſimplicity, made repeated efforts to fink it 
in the water; and when ſhe found it till perſiſting to 
emerge, ſhe betrayed ſtrongly, 1 * and 
* 0 | 


Gipſies are very numerous on the ſouthern and caſt 


ern coaſts of Spain, but I never ſaw them trolling as 
with us in England. I learn from Count Campomanes, 
that they amounted to more than ten thouſand, when, 
in the preceding reign, they were ſeized in one day, 
and confined to priſons. Government ſoon grew 


weary 
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weary of maintaining ſuch a multitude in idleneſs, 

and diſcharged them all. Yet their capture, with 1. | 

ſequent regulations, had this good effect, that they 

no longer wandered in companies as beggars, nor 

frequented as uſual, the deſerted foreſts, to live by 
robbery and plunder. 


At the time when they were taken into cuſtody, 
many induſtrious families, by the abuſe of the royal 
edit, and under pretence that they deſcended from 
parents who had. been of the gipſy race, were plun- 
_ and reduced to poverty: without redreſs. 


When we left Tortoſa, we proceeded 1 two 
leagues along the Huerta, then aſcending through the 
gorges of the mountains, inſtead of a rich er,” high 
ly cultivated, and productive of every thing uſeful to 
the human race, we faw nothing for nine long leagues 
but dreary mountains, deſolate and waſte, covered 
only with palmito, coſcoja, and a few other e 
bles, all ſtunted in their growth, 


The road 18 execrable; but As the 9 is moſtly 
bare, I had, from time to time, occaſion ro obſerve 
ſome bivalve, or other extraneous foſſil, in the lime- 
ſtone, Succeeding travellers will find a more com- 
fortable route by a new road now making nearer to 
the ſea, ſhorter 90 rg en and e * a8 
far as T arragona. 


Among the mountains, in one little n 3 
i; a miſerable village, called Perello, which was for- 
merly a defenced city. There we took up our lodg- 
ing for the night. Looking down from thence, the 
country before us appeared to be a wide extended 
plain, ſurrounded by high mountains, excepting to the 
eaſt, where it is open to the ſea; but as we deſcended, 
we ed pointed hills innumerable, with deep 


| \ ravins, 
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ravins, and contracted vallies. At the diſtance of five 
leagues from Perello, having climbed a ſteep aſcent, 
under the cannon of a ſtrong fort, which is built on 
the ſummit of a rock, we deſcended to a venta near 
the ſea, called Heſpitalet. 5 


The plough here differs from thoſe I 1 remark- 
ed in other parts of Spain: it has neither coulter, fin, 
nor moulziboard, nor yet wooden pins to ſupply that 
defect; but inſtead of theſe, the tail of the ſhare is 
divided, ſo as to perform the ſame: operation as the 
heel and ground wriſt of our ploughs. The retch is 
divided to ſerve the purpoſe of a mortice, and receive 
the handle; and as the eg is with one mule, the 
* terminates 1 in ſhafts. | 


At deer of a league 45 Hoſpitator we en- 
tered a rich plain, bounded to the left by mountains, 
but on the right open to the ſea; and for many leagues 
we travelled through one continued garden, occupied 
by numerous villages, the lofty towers. of whoſe church- 
es, to the eaſt of us, reflected the rays of the ſetting 
fun. This fertile vale, called Campo de Tarragona, 
produces in quick ſucceſſion, wheat, barley, maize, 
beans, peas; garvanzos, French-beans, leeks, onions; 
garlic, melons, cucumbers; and calabaſh, artichokes, 
olives, oil, wine, almonds, pomegranates, figs, apri- 
cots, flax, hemp, ſilk; alfalfa, and a va- 
riety of herbs, ſome for _— veer 1 the ſervice 
of the PR. - 


\ we” ar to! wag the ohve trees were cut downs 

make room for vines, at a time when-brandy happen- 
ed to be in great requeſt, and fince the price of 5 
commodity has 2 N the JOY PRs: nen not es 
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Tarragona, of all the cities in Spain, would give 
the moſt agreeable employment to the antiquarian. 
Here he would admire the remains of an amphithea- 


tre, of a theatre, of a circus, of the palace of Au- 


guſtus, of temples, and of an extenſive aqueduct, 
with fortifications, which, although of a more recent 
date, are ancient. The aqueduct brings water to the 
city from the diſtance of ſeven leagues, and croſſes a 
deep ravin over a bridge which is ſeven hundred feet 
long, and more than one hundred high, with eleven 
ws . below, and twenty-five aboye. It was repaired 


at the ſole EXPENCE « of the late archbiſhop, 


The onthedeal; a maſſive pile, was built A. D. 
1177, and is therefore venerable for antiquity; but in 
the interior, one chapel only, dedicated to Santa Tecla, 
is worthy of attention. In this the dome and columns 
are moſt beautiful, and ſerve to ſhew- what valuable 
marbles are to be procured 1 in this vicinity. 


The archbiſhop enjoys a revenue of * four 
thouſand pounds a year. Twelve dignitaries, twenty- 
four canons, as many minor canons, and forty chap- 


lains, are well provided for at preſent, and will in fu- 


ture have increaſing incomes; becauſe the king means 
to reduce their number, as vacancies occur, and add 


_ conſiderably to the revenue of the ſurvivors; improv- 


ing at the ſame time, and 1 in the ſame : POP the 
royal third. LEN | | 


Nothing can be more politic than this nia, for .. 
thus quietly, and without clamour, the uſeleſs wealth 


of * cathedrals will be reſtored to the community, 


a/ L gradually relieve the diſtreſſes of the ſtate. When- 
ever the critical moment ſhall arrive, eleven convents 
at Tarragona will contribute their lands and treaſures 
bo ws neceſſities of a ſinking nation. | 


. | This 
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This city contains ſeven thouſand five hundred fouls 
at preſent ; but whenever the canal of Arragon ſhall 
be navigable, the whole country will feel the influence 
of reviving commerce; and, among other cities, this 
may regain its ancient population. 


Trade is now confined to wine and brandy ; but for 
home conſumption they carry on a conſide rable fiſhery. 


To protect the inhabitants from the incurſions of 
the Moors, they have erected batteries. Theſe are 
the more needful, becauſe the ancient fortifications are 

gone to ruin, and the Algerines have committed fre- 

quent depredations on this coaſt. Spain, indeed, has 
lately concluded a treaty with Algiers, but no ene an 
conjecture how long the Peace will laſt. 


Beef is fold for twenty-one quartos the double pound 
of thirty-ſix ounces, or about two 8 balpeum our 
pound. | | 


Mutton is worth ai bur, or about fo pence 
false. 5 


June 27, 3 Tarragona, we paſſed over : an ex- 
tenſive beach, covered with fiſhermen and nets; then, 

itting the ſea-ſhore, we traverſed a well-cultivated 
plain, found refreſhment at Figretta, beyond which 
the road goes under a Roman arch, and at wenn we 
took up.our lodging at Monyus. 


In the way, I took notice that the land i is chiefly 
tilled with cows, and admired every where the patient 
and laborious peaſant, unremittingly employed in the 
cultivation of his land, even when 9 to the full 
ftroke of the yy ſun. Ss 


Near 
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Near to the numerous villages, through- which' we 
paſſed, I was delighted to obſerve the rich abundance 
of corn, olives, vines, figs, almonds, mulberries, and 
complete hedges of pomegranate, now covered with 
its ſcarlet bloſſom, 

As we proceeded, we diſcovered vitae: which 
at firſt appeared juſt riſing up in the horizon, and al- 
moſt loſt in clouds; but as we advanced, we could 
more diſtinctly trace it ſtretching in the wide expanſe, 
nn er an extenſive plain. 


When we arrived at Monj u. us, the old man, who was 
maſter of the poſada, was winnowing his wheat, after 
having trodden it on the area with his cattle, His 
firſt operation was to get out the ſtraw by means of 
rakes; then he toſſed the grain with a four pronged 
fork, in order to expofe it to the wind. Having thus 
cleared it from the chaff, he ſifted it, then ſhogged it 
in cloſer ſieves to ſeparate the lighter ſeeds; yet, after 
all his pains and labour, I obſerved among his wheat, 
barley, oats, yetches of various ſpecies, cockle (agro- 

ſtemma githaco) with other ponderous ſeeds, ſmall 
gravel, and little clods of earth, ſuch as we always 
find in wheat imported from every part of Spain. 


What a pity is it, that in moſt of our counties, and 
in every part of France and Spain, farmers ſhould be 
unacquainted with the winnowing machine, which, 
imported firſt from Holland, is uſed all over Scotland, 
and countenanced by our reſpectable Society of Arts! 
a drawing and deſcription of this excellent machine, 
publiſhed by the Society in London, is highly wor- 
thy of attention, as being the only one: by which any 
ſpecies of grain can be properly cleanſed; I will not 
_— ay for ſeed, but even for the market. | 


" Ris 


About Monjus, I took notice that all the corn, for 
want of carts, of waggons, and of cars, was brought 
Home, not as in Devonſhire and Cornwall, in bundles, 

againſt the horſe's ſides, but diſpoſed 0 on a 
{quare frame, and faſtened on his back. 


June 28. Having paſſed Villa franca de Panades, 
we had the ſatisfaction, once more, to travel on good 


roads, well formed and made, at a vaſt expence, through 
rocks, and over the deepeſt ravins, or the gorges of 
high mountains. Some of the bridges deſigned to 
form a junction between theſe, are moſt ſtupendous, 


and ſhew clearly the enterpriſing ſpirit of this labori- 
ous nation. 


In many of their deepeſt cuts, — Sake: 
fing rock I took occaſion to obſerve the ſtrata. = | 
are generally limeſtone, and incline towards the ſea; 
but as T approached the Lobregat, I remarked, at a 
very conſiderable depth, thin ſtrata of ſchift interpoſed 
| between thoſe of limeſtone. =» 


The, proſpects in this part of eis are moſt 
enchanting, and change at every ſtep. Mountains 
are ſeen peeping over mountains, and the hills aſſume 
a pleaſing yaricty of forms. Many are ſhaded with 
chick woods, many with luxuriant crops of corn, and 
not a fexe liſt up their rugged cliffs above the reſt, and 
hide their dl among the clouds. Induſtry climbs 
among theſe rocks, and every ſpot where the plough 
can go, or the vine can fix its roots, is made produc- | 
tive, and abounds with either corn, or wine, or oil. 
In the vallies we fee the peaſants engaged in tillage, 
and with two ſtrong oxen breaking up their fallows; 
where, by means of a coulter and a mouldboard to a 
well-conſtructed plough, they turn deep furrows, ſuch - 
as 1 * never before remarked in 1 Spain, 


As 
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As we approach Barcelona, all is in motion, and the 
whole road appears alive, with horſes, mules, wag- 
gons, Carts, and people, thronging to the market 
with their wares. No ſuch activity, no ſuch appear- 
ance of buſineſs is ſeen in any other of the provinces. 


At fix in the evening we arrived, and I had the 
happineſs of meeting my valuable friend the conſul in 


good health. 


Between Valencia and Barcelona, the poſadas are 
tolerably good, but dear, when compared with other 
parts of Spain, excepting only for the carriers. Theſe 


pay twenty quartos, or leſs than ſix pence, for their 


ſupper, and have plenty of every thing, fiſh, butcher's 
meat, poultry, and good wine, with bread and garden 
ſtuff; but to a traveller every article is charged, and 
his bill ſeldom amounts to leſs than thirty reals, + - 


-- 


— 


RETURN 


RETURN To BARCELONA, 


- + 068 
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JMMEDIATELY on my return to — 1 
paid my reſpects to the count of Aſalto, captain 

general of the province, and governor of the city, 
2 a letter from count Florida Blanca, which alone 
was ſufficient to inſure me an agreeable reception. 
This gentleman, diſtinguiſhed for politeneſs, ſhewed 
me all poſlible attention, gave me the information | 


deſired, and readily granted the only requeſt I had 
occaſion to make. 


Through him I had the honour of being 8 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe, don Guvino de Valladares 
y Mesa. I was the more ſolicitous for this honour, 
becauſe the good prelate had been repreſented as 2 
bigot, whoſe ſole employment was to count his beads, 
and his only _ to live ſecluded from the world. 
My friends had aflured me, that, as a proteſtant, I 
had no chance of being well received, and that, if 
from attention to the count, he ſhould be inclined to 
ben 7 I ſhould be diſguſted with his ä 
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At all events I was reſolved to ſee him, and I am 
happ 2 that I did; for I not only found him eaſy of 
acceſs, and more than commonly converſable, but ſo 
far removed from bigotry, that, before I quitted him, 


he preſſed me to n, and to tay ſome days with 
him. 


His reſidence is two 2. from Barcelona, a 
ö lte to the weſtward of Mongat, on a gentle decli- 


vity, open to the meridian ſun, and looking down 
upon the ſea. 


The party with me on this viſit conſiſted of the 
grand vicar, and my friend don Nicolas Laſſo the 
inquifitor. At the biſhop's J had the happineſs of 
meeting don Tomas de Lorenzana, who is brother 


to the archbiſhop of Toledo, and * biſhop of 
Cerona. 


! The meeting of two prelates is a phenomenon in 
þ Spain, becauſe the moment a miniſter of the altar 
c accepts a mitre, he devotes his life wholly to the 
. duties of his office, confines himſelf altogether to his 
d dioceſe, and is loſt both ta his friends and to his fa- 
1 mily. On the preſent occaſion, therefore, the viſit 
d of this prelate was neither in the way of ceremony 
nor of {riend{hip, but to aſſiſt i in the dedication of a 
temple. 
ed 
es I was much Wbt with my viſt; and aue bs 
ur, the attention of theſe venerable men. They differ 


; 2 exceedingly in character, yet each appeared amiable 
in his way. The biſhop of Gerona, although advanc- 
ed in years, is lively and volatile, full of wit and hu- 
mour. The biſhop of Barcelona 1s placid and grave, 
yet pleaſant and agreeable, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
for benevolence, fond of retirement, and much attach- 
ed to books, He entertained us well, and ſeemed 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed: with this lictle interruption to his ſtudies. . To 
me, his invitation to repeat my viſit appeared ſo 
_ cordial, and his converſation ſo engaging, that I was 

mortified in not being able to prolong my ſtay. In 
the evening we returned, as we had * in his coach 
and ſix to Barcelona. | 


. Having now ſo good an opportunity to gain -infor- 
mation, I made inquiries reſpecting the population of 
Catalonia, the taxes impoſed: on the inhabitants, and 
the revenue derived to the community from this induſ- 
trious province. 


In the beginning of the ak. century they retkon- 
ed one hundred and one thouſand nine hundred and 


eighty-ſix houſes, and only three hundred and ninety- 
one thouſand four hundred and yinety inhabitants; but, 
then, it muſt be remembered, that the province had 
been ravaged by civil war. The houſes remained, 
but many of the inhabitants had vaniſhed. In the 
year 1768, when the biſhops gave an account of the 
population, each in his dioceſe, they made the ſub- 
ſequent return: men, one hundred and eighty-nine 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-two; women, one 
hundred and ninety- two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſurty- three; boys, three hundred and thirteen thou- 
land and ſeventy- nine; girls, three hundred and twenty 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixteen; clergy, regular 
2 ſecular, fourteen thouſand two hundred and thirty- 

In all, eee e 0s wh 
rev oe and forty-five. | 


Since that. period it ĩs /iloed that the Sopulaticn 
is mot diminiſhed; yet, in the laſt returns to govern- 
ment, dated A. D. 1787, and publiſhed by authority, 
we find only eight hundred and one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and two inhabitants. Of theſe, ſix thouſand 
nine hundred and -eighty-three are under vows, and 

; | h one 
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one thouſand two hundred and ſixty-ſix are knights. 
Now, the difference between theſe returns being more 
than two hundred and twenty-eight thouſand in fa- 
vour of the former, when no cauſe for ſuch a defici- 
ency in the latter can be aſſigned, evidently marks 
ſome. error in one or both of them; and, indeed, I 
have it from the beſt authority, that theſe accounts, 
notwithſtanding the moſt watchful attention on the part 
of government, always come ſhort, and very ſhort,. 
of the actual population, becauſe it is the intereſt of 
every family, pariſh and diſtrict, to conceal their 
numbers, in order to avoid the capitation tax. 


Catalonia enjoys the privilege of exemption from 
the alcavala, cientos, and millones; in heu of which 
they pay ten per cent. on all rents, whether belonging 
to individuals or communities, ſuch as, of houfes, 
lands, tithes, mills, public houſes, and public ovens, 
| with ten per cent. on the ſuppoſed gains of merchants, 
and mechanics. Labourers pay eight and one-third 
per cent. ſuppoſing them to work a hundred days in 
the year, at three reals a day. Artiſts and manufac- 
turers contribute in the ſame proportion annually for 
. a hundred and eighty days. Oxen, cows and calves, 
horſes, mules, ſheep and lambs, with pigs, and other 
- animals, if of the larger ſpecies, pay three reals 
y 
r 


each per annum; thoſe of the middling ſize, one and 
an half; and the — one-third of a real; always 
— ſuppoſing the reals to be ardites, of which fourteen 
o are equal to fifteen and two- thirty-fourth reals vellon. 


The produce of theſe taxes amounted, A D. 1727, 
mM as ſtated by Uſtariz, to twelve million eight hundred 

and ſeventy thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- four 
reals vellon, or one hundred and TEE thou- 
fand pounds ſterling, and were as follows: 
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; T3 £ | FFF Vellon. 
The lands at ten per cent. making al. 
lowance for unfruitful years 6346,34 
The received by private people of the 


uſes, in proportion to the rent 700,956 
oluments of ; 


Mills | y . 83,978 
1 0 SOT Oh 308,608 
gerional Abou 399,854 
2 8 2 ” 249,193 
Were 173,000 


—W 10126057 
This falling ſhort of what was expected, 

© the fame year was added in due pro- 
=. 3 „ 27491,117 


8 


_—_—— 


Beſide the above, Catalonia paid a com- 
For fo bro of big fon, | 
| light, wood, and utenſils for the troops 4,700,000 
Rent of tobacco, ſalt, the cuſtoms, oolls 
ſtamps, cruſades, ſubſidy, and excu- 


Total reals vellon - © 12,870,774 


1 5 30, ooo, ooo 
Royal patrimony — . 560,718 
Rent of ſnow  — 5 355420 


Lottery 5 3 219,818 


7 Total reals vellon fy — 48,186,730 


Thus the whole amount of the taxes collected in 
Catalonia was, A. D. 1721, four hundred and eighty- 
one thouſand eight hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds 

ing. But as the revenue of Spain is' more than 
doubled fince that period, ſhould we allow the fame 
increaſe for Catalonia, we muſt ſtate the revenue ariſ- 


ing 


„„ O28 


communities | =" 256,706 


C * A | 
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ing from this province at little leſs than à million 

ſterling, which, according to the computed popu- 
lation, is twenty ſhillings annually for each perſon; 
whereas, taking the whole peninſula together, the 
Spaniards pay no more rom; ten ſhillings 9 pet 


annum. 


This contribution is relatively heavy; yet, conſi- 
dering the rapid circulation of money in this province, 
and the univerſal affluence, ariſing from that rapid cir- 
culation, with the peculiar advantages and reſources 
of the Caralans, it is comparatively light; for being 
freed from the ſtagnating influence of the alcavala, 
cientos, and millones, they enjoy a decided ſuperio- 
rity over provinces which have never claimed: the 


* fame indulgence. Unfettered by theſe impolitic re- 
ſtraints, and permitted to ſet their own value on their 


commodities expoſed to fale; their induſtry is free, 
whilſt that of leſs-favoured provinces, haraſſed in- 
ceſſantly by the collectors of the revenue, and the 
interpoſition of the magiſtrate with his aſſize, is crip- 


pled in all its operations. 


In din to theſe immunities, as it has been well 
remarked, the great number of troops conſtantly 
quartered in Catalonia not only gives to the farmers 
and manufacturers a ready market for their commo- 


dities, but contributes much to maintain good order 
in the province. For near two centuries previous to 
the acceſſion of the preſent family, Catalonia was in- 
teſted with banditti, who, by robbing and plundering 
paſſengers, interrupted the ſafe and eaſy communica- 
tion of the cities with each other, and prevented, in | 
a great meaſure, the interior commerce of the count! 

But when Philip V. after a ſevere conflict, had obtain- 
ed the ſceptre; "olſen the ſtrong attachment the 
Catalans diſcovered for his rival, to prevent inſurrec- 
tions, he ſtationed a conſiderable detachment of his 


1 | 5 troops 
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troops in this doubtful part of his dominions. The 
immediate conſequence of this proviſion was the reſ- 
toration of good order; the ſubſequent effect has been 
the revival of commerce, by a quick and certain de- 
for all the productions of their induſtry. & 
mpomanes Induſtria Popular, p. 72.) 


It is peculiarly fortunate for Catalonia, that the po- 
pular prejudice is favourable to commerce; for here 
artiſts and manufacturers are as much honoured and 
reſpected as in other provinces they are deſpiſed and 
treated with contempt. In conſequence of this their 
trade is briſk; the veſſels employed to carry it on 
are more than one thouſand ; and government can 
always depend upon eighteen thouſand ſeamen, who 


are regiſtered and always ready to obey the ſummons | 
in caſes of emergency. 


But that, which contributes moſt to the wealth and 
proſperity of Catalonia, is the power which gentle- 
men of landed property have over. their eſtates, to 
grant a particular ſpecies of leaſe called Ebablifiment 
by Emfitentic Contracts. To that circumſtance Count 
Campomanes pays particular attention, when he would 
account for the ſuperior cultivation and improvement 
of this induſtrious province; nor is he ſingular in his 
opinion. He not only obſerves, reſpecting Catalonia, 
El uſu del derecho emfileutico mantiene alli al labrador 
ſobre ſuſtierras y produce un ſobrante de gentes para los 
oficios; but to form the contraft he remarks, that An- 
daluſia, although more fertile than either Catalonia or 
Galicia, yet 1s deſtitute of induſtry, becauſe the land 
being occupied by few proprietors, the bulk of the 

Pager are. day labourers, who only find occaſional 

| re Hence, clothed in rags and wretched- 
they crowd into cities, where they obtain a pre- 
carious hvelihood through the bounty of rich eccleſi- 
aſlics r E. P. 530 3 p- l P. 73). 
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Not merely in Andaluſia, but in other provinces, - 


the great eſtates being ſtrictly entailed, and adminiſ- 


tered on the proprietor's account, little land is to be 
rented by the farmer, leſs can be purchaſed by the 
monied man, and, for want of floating property, in- 


duſtry is left to languiſh. In Caralamia 1 it is totally the 
reveric of this. | 


By the emfiteutic contract, 4 rs proprietor, i in- 
heriting more land than he can cultivate to profit, has 
power to grant any given quantity for a term of years, 
either abſolute or conditional, either for lives, or in 
perpetuity, always reſerving a quit-rent, Iike our co- 
pyholds, with a relief on every ſucceſſion, a fine on 
the alienation of the land, and other ſeignorial rights 
dependant on the cuſtom of the diſtrict, ſuch as tithes, 
mills, public-houſes, the obligation to plough his land, 
to furniſh him with teams, and to pay hearth-money, 
with other contributions, wt way of commutation for 
ancient ſtipulated be 


One ſpecies of Gran for uncultivated land, to be 


1 planted with vines, admitted formerly of much diſ- 


pute. The tenant holding his land as long as the firft 
planted vines ſhould continue to bear fruit; in order 
to prolong this term, he was accuſtomed to train layers 
from the original ſtocks, and, by metaphyſical diſ- 
tinctions between identity and diverſity, to plead, 

that the firſt planted vines were not exhauſted; claim- 


ing thus the, inheritance in perpetuity. Aſter various 


litigations and inconſiſtent deciſions of the judges, it 
was finally determined, that this ſpecies of grant ſhould 
convey a right to the poſſeſſion for fifty years, unleſs : 
the plantation itſelf ſhould previoully fail. 


The lord of this allodial property may appoint any 5 
one as judge, with the aſſiſtance of an attorney, to 
hold court for him, provided he has preyioully _ 

tained 
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tained permiſſion from the provincial court, or, ſup- 
poling the diſtrict to be a barony, from the baron or 
his ordinary judge. Having conſtituted the tribunal, 
the lord, even whilſt a cauſe is pending, may at plea- 

ſure remove the judge, and name another in his place, 
and the tenant has, at any period of the trial, a right 
to his challenge, without aſſigning reaſons, other than 
his own. ſuſpicions. Each party may equally or 
three advocates appointed for aſſeſſors. 


The reſerved rent is paid commonly in money; but 
often the agreement is for ail, wine, corn, or poultry. 


Should the property thus granted in fee paſs into 
mortmain, the lord of the ſoil may inſiſt on its being 
ſold, or he may increaſe the reſerved rent in proportion 
to the value of the uſual fine. 


The tenant, whenever 8 muſt produce in 
court his title, which he is bound to trace upward, till 
it arrives ultimately at the royal grant; and when his 

term expires, on quitting, he muſt be paid for his im- 
provements, before he can be legally ejected: but at 
the ſame time he may be compelled to his 

lord for all damages ſuſtained by his neglect. 


Should the tenant be deſirous of quitting before the 
expiration of his term, he is at liberty to do it; butin 
that caſe he is precluded from all claims for his im- 
proyentents. 3 
The tenure in Catalonia is evidently feodal. Al 
property in land is traced up to the king, and is held 
by knights ſervice from the crown, ſubject to reli 
to fines, and to eſcheat. Under the royal grant, 
great lords claim, not merely tithes of all — * 
being freehold, with quit rents and fines, mills, and 
public houſes, as we have remarked above, but Fro 
Tight 
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tight of appointing magiſtrates, and receiving tolls on a 
the paſſage of cattle over their eſtates. N 


To the power retained by them of making emfiteu- 
tic contracts, has with reaſon been attributed the culti- 
vation of ſuch waſte lands as are moſt ſuſceptible of 
tilage, and the conſequent increaſe of population. 
Induſtry has been promoted, new families NN been 
called into exiſtence, and many, reſcued from poverty 
and wretchedneſs, are now maintained in comfortable 
affluence. In the year 1738, one James Vilaplana 

zurchaſed at a public auction, for two hundred livres 
e a tract of waſte land, on which, in 1778, 
were found twenty families eſtabliſhed, although he 


bad reſerved one third of this poſſeſſion for himſelf; 


ahd the whole being planted with vines, for which the 
ſoil was beſt adapted, what had been originally pur- 
chaſed for two hundred Hvres, became, in the ſpace of 


forty years, worth many thouſands. 
Yet advantageous as this kind of eſtabliſhment has 


been, both to individuals and to the community at 


large, ſome great proprietors are ſo inattentive, both 
to the general good and to their private benefit, that 
they leave their lands uncultivated. Even in Catalonia, 
according to'the government returns, more than three 
2 villages have been deſerted. : 


On my return to Barcelona recommended by 10 | 
miniſter to the protection o of the governor, feeling 

myſclf ſtrong, 1 ventured to inquire more freely (than 
I had before thought "havent þ into the conduct of the 
Inquiſition. In my former viſit I had cultivated friend- 
ſhip with the inquiſitors, yet I had always approached 


them with a degree of reverential awe; but _ 


queſtioned them without reſerve or fear. The po 

at which I Iaboured was to converſe with ſome 3 

were confined, and underſtanding that Mr. * 
© 
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had viſited their priſons, I pleaded for the ſame indul- 
gence. - To this 1 they anſwered, that I was 
certainly miſtaken; for that no human being, unleſs in 
cuſtody, or himſelf an officer of the inquiſition, could 
he admitted to ſee the interior of their priſons ; but 
they aſſured me in the moſt ſolemn manner, that the 
priſoners were not merely treated with humanity, but 
enjoyed every poſſible indulgence. The apartments, 
in which they are confined are ſpacious, airy, clean, 
and commodious. They are permitted to ſend for 
their -own bed, with books, pen, ink, and paper. 
"They have their own proviſions, and if they are poor, 
they are well fed and comfortably lodged at the expence 
of the inquiſitors. The alcalde waits upon them four 
times a day to receive their orders, and once a fort- 
night one of the inquiſitors viſits every apartment to 
ſee that all is in good condition, and to inquire if the 
priſoners are treated with humanity. | 


To provide funds for the expence of this tribunal, 
1484 confiſcate the goods of all who are condemned. 


Neither their ſuperior officers, nor yet their fami- 
fi, or loweſt ſervants and meſſengers, are amenable 
before the civil courts, nor accountable for their crimes 
and offences to any but their own tribunal. 


My friends, the inquiſitors of Barcelona, felt 
exceedingly ſore about the trial of the beggar at 
Madrid ; _ aſſured me, that the only reaſon why the 
king required the inquiſition to take cognizance of fo 
contemptible a wretch was out of tenderneſs to the 
many ladies of high faſhion, whoſe names muſt have 
appeared, had the proſecution been conducted in the 
civil courts. ' They likewife gave me to underſtand, 
that as long 4s the prieſthood ſhould be debarred from 
marriage, and confeſſors continue liable to abuſe the 
confidence repoſcd in them, the TROY, the . 
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and, when needful, the ſeverity of the inquiſition, 
would be the only effectual reſtraint againſt licentiouſ- 
nels and the univerſal depravation of their morals, 


When a priſoner is diſcharged, the inquiſitors exact 
an oath of ſecrecy ; and ſhould this be violated, the 
offender would have reaſon to repent his raſhneſs; for, 
taken from his family in the middle of the night, he 
might never be releaſed again. 


The 3 of this impoſes ſilence on all who have 
been once confined. The Dutch conſul now at Bar- 
celona, through the long period of five and thirty 
years, has never been prevailed upon to give any ac- 
count of his confinement, and appears to be much 
agitated whenever urged to relate in what manner he 
was treated. His fellow ſufferer, M. Falconet, then 
a boy, turned grey during the ſhort ſpace of his con- 
finement, and to the day. of his death, although re- 
tired to Montpellier, obſerved the moſt tenacious 
ſilence on the ſubject. His ſole offence had been de- 
ſtroying a picture of the bleſſed Virgin; and his friend, 
the Dutch conſul, being preſent on that occaſion, and 
not having turned accuſer, was s conſidered as a F 


in his guilt. 


For my own part, I am inclined to think, that i in 
proportion as light has been diffuſed in Europe, even 
inquiſitors have learnt humanity. But facts ſpeaking, 
ſo ſtrongly for themſelves, we muſt continue to la- 
ment that darkneſs ſhould fo far prevail as to leave the 
leaſt veſtige of inquiſitorial power; for, wherever it 
exiſts, it muſt be liable to * and W muſt 
be merely accidental. 


During the whole week immediately preceding my 
final departure from the city, all the world was occu- 
pied with feſtivity on account of the bearification of 

C1, two 
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two ſaints lately received into the calendar. Philip 
IV. and Philip V. had, for this purpoſe, exerted 
their influence, promoting contributions to defray the 
expence of the proceſs at the court of Rome, and 
urging the moſt powerful arguments with his holineſs 
the Pope; but all their arguments were vain, till the 
general voice, and the more powerful intereſt of Char- 
les III. prevailed, * N 


The citizens, on this occaſion, gave full ſcope to 
the expreſſions of their joy. In the converit of S, 
Franciſco de Paula, to which order the new faints 
belong, they had ſervice every evening, accompanied 
with a ſtrong band of muſic, both vocal and inſtru- 
_ orb Fong in the ardour of 

eir zeal, had cut down their orange grove to make 
toom for a model of Monjuich. Net ff from thence, 
one of the faints, S. Bono, was repreſented as a ſol- 
dier, with a W of horſe, climbing a ſteep aſcent, 
and ready to tumble over a wall into a well, whilſt San 
Franciſco was attending to deliver him. After this 
miraculous eſcape, the ſoldier became a faint, and em- 
braced the order of his patron. The only miracles 
aſcribed to him, whilft living, were his detecting a 
boy, who was ſtealing artichokes from the garden of 
his convent, and a friar, who was tempted by ſome 
fiſh to incur the guilt of facrilege. But now, after 
the lapſe of two hundred and thirty years, he is be- 
come the patron of women in child-birth, and his 
relics are ſaid to cure all diſeaſs. 


The ſtreets in the vicinity of the convent, and 
nearly over one quarter of the city, were illuminated 
every night; the houſes were covered with white linen; 
and the balconies, adorned with looking-glaſs, eflect- 
ed light from innumerable tapers. The ſhops, fitted 
up like facred grottos, had each its altar, and many 
elegant chapels were conſtructed in the middle of the 
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ſtreets. All the narrow lanes, dreſſed with green 
branches ſo as to reſemble groves, were hung with 
feſtoons of flowers, intermixed with coloured lamps. 
Many of the principal inhabitants had muſic in their 
houſes; and every evening, till near midnight, thou - 
ſands were crowding through the ſtreets to hear and 
ſee the united efforts of all ranks to honour the me- 
mory of their countrymen, how n among the 
ſaints. 
* 

During my reſidence at Parcelona, T had the hap- 
pineſs of cultivating an acquaintance with two v 
ingenious phyſicians, Don Francifco Sanponts, and 
Don Franciſco Salva. I found them well acquainted ' 
with the writings of the beſt noſologiſts, and expert 
in the improvements of modern chemiſtry. W ich 
one of their experiments, then new to me, I was 
culiarly delighted. I had ſeen 'Dr. Prieſtly produce 
dephlogiſticated air from manganeſe in great abundance, 
and more ſparingly from vegetables expoſed to the 
meridian ſun; but theſe gentlemen, by a fimilar pro- 
ceſs, obtained, in the fpace of a few hours, from a 
{mall portion of American aloe (agave Americana ) 
half a pint of vital, or dephlogiſticated air; and fit the 
ſame time aſſured me, that from no vegetable fub- 
ſtance had they ever been able to procure an equal 
quantity in proportion to the furface expoſed to the 
ſolar rays. Having extracted and transferred this to 
a phial, in it they immerged a twiſted iron wire, with 
a ſmall portion of amadoù at che end, which having 
kindled into flame, they had previouſly extinguiſhed. 
Inſtantly this ſmoking tinder blazed, and the iron 
burned, like nitre, with a moſt vivid flame, caſting 
off little ftars of light, and leaving at laſt a number 
of ſmall ſhot, perfectly rotund, which were nothing 
but the ſcoria of the iron. A ſimilar portion of the 
leaf, when the day was cloudy, produced fixed air, 
Wich ſpeedily extingutſhed flame; but the 3 
obtaine 
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obtained in the ſpace of a few hours was not conſidera- 


ble. . For. theſe beautiful experiments they are indebted 
to Dr. Ingen-Houſz. cake 


Of threeſcore phyſicians ſettled. at "THAN theſe 
two are the moſt diſtinguiſhed, and have the moſt ex- 
tenſive practice. One of them favoured me with a 
fight of his liſt. He had viſited more than forty pa- 
tients in the morning, and he was to ſee as many be- 
fore he ent to bed. Among theſe were many mer- 
chants, . manufacturers, and . officers; yet he did not 

expect to receive a hundred reals, that is twenty ſhil- 
ings, for the whole practice of the day, | 


1 ene not rich, they had occaſion, a few years 
ſince, to ſhew a high and independent ſpirit, for which 
they deſerve the higheſt commendation. When Ge. 
| neral O'Neille was governor, (A. D. 1784,) the pu- 
mid fever, already mentioned more than once, raged 
in Catalonia, as in Arragon and other provinces of 
Spain. The phyſicians, ſummoned by the governor, 
like thoſe of Carthagena, were required to engage 

that from thenceforth they wauld preſcribe no bub 
cine beſide the famous opiate recommended by Dr. 
Maſdevall. Not. ſatisfied with this, the governor had 
prepared a certificate, ſimilar to the one produced at 
Carthagena, for them to ſign. The doctors Salva 
and Sanponts, in the name of all the reſt, remonſtrat- 
ed; but could obtain no other anſwer, than that the 
king would have it ſo, and that the priſon doors ſtood 
open to receive them. Our. chieftains, however, not 
to be intimidated, continuing firm to their reſolution, 
and being well ſupported by their crops, at laſt came 
off triumphant, and were permitted to preſcribe what 
ever medicines they thought proper: The general, 
although as a ſoldier he had been accuſtomed to obe- 
dience, yet being gentle : and diſcreet, he choſe rather 
to port the matter to the court, than at once to 


carry 
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carry his threats into execution. Here the matter 
point e 09 ot eee, 


Di Maſdevall, in his publicatice claims che! mven- 
tion of this opiate, and repreſents it not merely as a 
ſpecific in putrid fevers, but as a panacea, infallible in 
all kinds of fever, and a ſovereign remedy in every 
diſeaſe incident to the human frame. But as the phy- 
ſicians of Barcelona were by no means ſatisfied of this, 
they reſiſted his pretenſions; and as ſome of them had 
noticed this famous opiate in the Journal de Medicine, 
ſo far back as A. D. 1769, they denied him the merit 
of invention. In reality, this formula was known and 
deſcribed under the appellation of Boucher's opiate, 
and the nature of the decompoſition taking place on 
the admixture of the various articles was' well deſcrib- 
ed in the {emmys of 1778. 


The mixture of tartar emetic n the Peruvian 
bark has been a favourite medicine in France. ' In the 
year 1779, the Royal Medical Society at Paris, in 
their Memoirs, p. 249, recommended highly a drachm 
of the former, with an ounce of the latter, to be uſed” 
in putrid fevers; and at Barcelona they were already 
in the habit of combining tartar emetic, cremor tar- 


tari, and Peruvian bark, * ever they received 
the royal mandate. 


In converſing wich wet dae I was ock 
with the number of lunatics under confinement in the 
ſeveral provinces of Spain; and when ] returned to 
England, I compared their account of Catalonia with 
the government returns. By theſe it appears, that in 

Arragon the number is two hundred and forty- four; 
in Catalonia, one hundred and fourteen; in Valencia, 
one hundred and twenty-one; in Andaluſia, ninety- 
nine; in Granada, forty-one; in Toledo, forty-two; 
in the WIE! of Leon, two; and i in Avila, one. 


In 


3 
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In the other interior provinces no mention is made of 
any. Thus ſtands the fact; but as for the foundation 
of this difference between the maritime and the in- 
land provinces in this reſpect, neither they nor any one 
with whom I have converſed on the ſubject, could 
ſuggeſt any thing worthy of remark. I have, there- 
_ fore n to 5 fact, and leave 
it as I found it. 


De Le Catalonia I abe 60 bene viceed 
ſome of the numerous mines among the mountains; 
but could never find a convenient opportunity. I was, 
however, favoured. with a copy of the ſchedule, con- 
taining a minute account of all the mines diſcovered 
in the province, drawn up for the ule of government 
2 of the ecomn. | 


From this it appears, that although minerals have 
yielded hitherto little to the revenue, and nat much to 
individuals, they have numerous mines of antimony, 
iron, lead, copper, ſilver, with ane of gold, and 
many of coal. Some of theſe are too remote from 
water carriage, others cannot be worked to profit for 
want of timber. But that which is moſt remarkable 
is, that two private adventurers, Don Joſeph Solanell, 
of Ripall, and one Canadell, a merchant of Berga, 
having obtained a grant from the crown, undertook 
to work fourteen coal mines in various and diſtant pa- 
riſhes; when, to open any one effectually, would re- 
quire not merely ſkilful miners, but a weight of capi- 
tal, ſuch as few individuals in Spain can be ſuppoſed 
to command. Coals are chiefly found in the. diſtrict 
of Fille-franca: ſilver and copper abound. in the valle 
de Aran; but coal, filver, and gold, have all vers 
diſcovered in the vicinity of Lerida. 


It is certainly for the happinef of this alfacicaiay; 
that che mines are not made more productive. In 


mining 
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winin countries, the gains are exceedingly uncertaing 

gambling ſpirit is encouraged ; agriculture 1 is neglect- 
— ; * poverty prevails. If the mineral is raiſed on 
the adventurers account; unleſs they diſcover uncommon 
treaſures, they will be inevitably ruined. If the 
working miners, become ſub- adventures; they either 
gain too little, and are wretched; or they get too much, 
and ſoon contract ſtrong habits of indolence, profil 
Salty, ang vice. 


Of this truth we have a melancholy oroof 4 at hs 
Let any one pal, through the country, which moſt 
abounds. with mines, and in the mining pariſhes he 
will be ſtruck, every moment, with the fight of po- 
verty and wretchedneſs. Seeing multitudes loſt to the 
community, as to all uſeful purpoſes, and abandoned 
to miſery, he will inquire, if ng proviſion has been 
made to relieve the diſtreſſes of the poor? The reſult 
of his inquiries will be ſimply this; that in circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to theirs, no laws, either human or 
divine, reſtrain the uncultivated mind from vice; 
and that the moſt liberal contributions of the rich only 
tend to increaſe the wants and the diſtreſſes of the 

He will hear, to his aſtoniſhment, that in ſome 
places the whole landed property 1s abſorbed and loft 
in the vain attempt of relieving poverty; and that 
they, among the poor, whoſe gains have been the. 
greateſt, are univerſally the molt diſtreſſed. In the 
diſtricts where mines have not been ever heard of, 
and where all are engaged in the cultivation of the ſoil, 
he will admire the prevalence of induſtry, ſobriety, 
and virtue; he will be charmed with ſimplicity of 
manners; he will find fewer ohjects of diſtreſs; and, 
upon inquiry he will learn, that little is required from 
the hand of charity to relieve the poor. 


Some individuals have gained wealth by mines, but 
not the community, becauſe the blanks are more in 


number 
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number than the prizes. However. therefore, the 
hope of gain may influence the individual to ſuch bold 
and hazardous adventures; a prudent ſovereign will 
rather encourage his ſubjects to prefer the more ſlow 
and certain, the moderate, yet regular and healthful 
gains of agri culture. The ſpirit of mining ſhould be 
the laſt to meet encouragement; yet in Spain it appears 
to be among the firſt. If agriculture were carried to 
the utmoſt poſſible extent; if the lands now deſolate 
and waſte were reduced to tillage ; if all the vallies, 
ſuſceptible of that improvement, were ſupplied with 
water; if the projected canals and the high roads were 
finiſned; if neither agriculture, manufactures, nor 
commerce could find employment for their people 
and their capitals; it might then, and not till then, 
become a queſtion, whether the ſurplus of their. po- 
pulation ſhould find vent in emigrations, or whether 
they ſhould look for antimony, cobalt, biſmuth, mer- 
cury, lead, copper, ſilver, and gold, at home. 


Before I quitted Barcelona I had a curious paper 
put into my hands, which made me wiſh for the one 
conchÞponting to it. This was a ſchedule, with in- 
quiries directed, A. D. 1575, to all the prelates and 
corregidors, by Philip II; but I could not learn what 
anſwers had been returned, or what ſteps taken in 
conſequence of theſe inquiries. 


Among the fifty-ſeven heads; on which the cor- 
regidors were to'make report, the major part related 
to geography, and the local ſituation of each village; 
to natural and civil hiſtory; to remarkable characters, 
both ancient and modern; to heraldry; to the muni- 

cipal government, and ſtate of defence; to agriculture, 
and the productions of each diſtrict; to mineralogy, 
with a ſpecial reference to gold, ſilver, iron, copper, 
lead, mercury, or other metals, but without any men- 
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tion of coal, of which they appear not to have had 
the leaſt idea. 


Of the remaining queries che qa are the 
moſt remarkable: | 


iſt, What is the preſent numbet of houſes and fa- 
milies? Were they formerly more numerous? If fo, 
To what cauſe muſt be attributed the ſubſequent di- 
minution? 


2d, Are all the inhabitants rien in uſeful * 
bour? How many are knights, and what 1 immunities 
do theſe enjoy? | 


3d, What entailed eſtates are there? ? — 


ath, Are the people prof] perous and flouriſhing ? | 
What manufactures do they carry on? In what do they 
excel? | 


5th, What waſte lands and commons huts by? 
What is the value of theſe to the community ? What 
do they collect for the paſſage of goods and of cattle 
through their territories ? 


th, What privileges arid immunities do they enjoy, 
an akd what ſpecial cuſtoms do they plead ? For what 
reaſons were theſe granted? 


_ 7th, Suppoſing the town to be under the juriſdiction 
of a lord, what emoluments, privileges, or pre-emi- 
nence, does he, or any other er derive from it? 


sch, What! is the value of the tithes, and to whom 
do they belong ? 


gth, In cities and collegiate churches, what is the 
value of the various benefices ? 


' « 
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: | > 
10th, . What is the value of the biſhoprie, and of 
all the livings in the dioceſe? ' | 


11th, What convents for monks, for mans, and for 
beatas, are in your diſtrict? What are the numbers 
under vows? Who were the founders of theſe religi- 
ous houſes ? and, What is the value of their rents? 


12th, What hoſpitals have you, and what is their 
revenue? a a 


13th, How many public houſes are in the diſtrict? 
To whom do they belong, and what are they worth? 


14th, What depopulated villages are in your diſ 
trict, and what was the cauſe of their decay ? 


15th, Does your town claim a vote in cortes ? if 
not, How, and by what city, is it repreſented there? 


16th, What feſtivals are obſerved, beſide thoſe ap- 
pointed by the church) 5 


| 1 7th, What remarkable relics are in aß churches, 
and what miracles have been performed by them? 


It is evident from the general ſcope of theſe inqui- 
ries, that the defign of Philip II. was to gain a perfect 
knowledge of his kingdom, with a view to political 

economy; but in order to dazzle the eyes of. his ſub- 
jects, he intermixed queries which had no reference to 


that ſubject. 


Were we now in poſſeſſion of the anſwers to theſc 
moſt intereſting queries, we ſhould be able to judge 
how far the country. has been depopulated in two cen- 
turies, ſince the change of government, and fince 


co 


the diſcovery of America; but for want of theſe au- 


thentic documents, we can only know in general that 
the nation has ſuffered much, without being able to 
ſtate preciſely the loſs which has been ſuſtained by 


te events. <2 
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Should either the preſent, or any ſucceeding mo- 
narch gradually extend the bounds of freedom, agree- 
able to the principles now prevalent in Europe; ſhould 


he ſhake the colonies, and contract the limits of 


his unwieldy empire; ſhould he baniſh his inquiſitors, 
and invite foreigners of all deſcriptions to ſettle in his 
country; and ſhould he bend his whole attention to 


- cultivate the arts of peace: this moſt fertile kingdom 


would ſpeedily recover, without dangerous convulſions, 
from her wounds ; would regain her former population, 
ſtrength, and conſequence in Europe; and, eftabliſh- 
ing her public credit on a firm foundation, would ſur- 
paſs, by a rapid progreſs, all her ancient ſplendor. 


When the time arrived for my departure and re- 


turn to England, I made an agreeable party with the 


conſul of Barcelona, to take the rout of Switzerland, 
than which, for a naturaliſt, no country can be more 
intereſting. In the way I paid particular attention to 
the ſtrata, and to every appearance of extraneous foſ- 
fils. Of this tour, ſhould health permit, I may here- 
after give a particular account, and endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh facts, ſuch as will convince the moſt incredulous, 
that the Moſaic account of the univerſal deluge is 
ſtrictly and literally true. e 


From Barcelona to Bellegarde we returned by the 
ſame way which J have deſcribed at my entrance into 
Spain. Arriving here at the ſummit of the Pyrenees, 


1 caſt one longing lingering look behind, and quitted 


with regret a country, where, independent of multi- 
plied civilities and perſonal attentions, for which I felt 
myſelf deeply indebted to my friends, I had been led 
{o often to admire the boundleſs generoſity of the in- 
habitants. To expreſs all that I feel, on the recollec- 
tion of their 5 would appear like adulation; 
but I may venture at leaſt to ſay, that ſimplicity, ſin- 
cerity, generoſity, a high ſenſe of dignity, and ſtrong 
principles of honour, are the moſt prominent and 
"> Cen . 1 
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ſtriking features of the Spaniſh character. In a word, 
whatever in them I have been accuſtomed to admire, 1 
attribute to themſelves, and to their intrinſic excellence; 
whatever I have blamed, muſt be aſcribed to the ac- 
cidental corruptions of their government. 


' Conſidering the ſimilarity of character between the 
two nations, the Spaniſh and the Engliſh, with the 
ſtrong predilection of the former in favour of the latter, 
the peculiar wants of each, and their mutual ability to 
ſupply thoſe wants, I cannot but lament ſincerely that 
a better underſtanding ſhould not ſubſiſt between them, 
leading in the firſt inſtance, if not to a new family com- 
pact, at leaſt to a family connection, and iſſuing finally 
in a commercial intercourſe equally beneficial to both 
nations. | | < 


| Theſe are the earneft wiſhes of the Spaniards, as 
appears by their well known adage : 


Con todo el mundo guerra 
Y pas con Ynglaterra. 


cc Peace with England, and war with all the world.“ 
From one end of the kingdom to the other this ſenti- 
ment prevails; and ſuch a ſtrong deſire for the union 
of their moſt amiable prince the infant don Antonio, 
with one of our princeſſes, that their wiſhes conſtantly 
kindle into hope. During my abode in Spain, when 
at any time, as often happened, a rumour ſpread that 
this event would ſpeedily take place, being readily and 
univerſally believed, every eye was ſeen to ſparkle. 
with the Joyful expectation. 


In the preſent circumſtances of the . families, 
both in Spain and Portugal, ſuch a connection would 
promiſe peculiar advantages to the princeſs who ſhould 
: bil Spain, becauſe it is more than poſſible ſhe might 
give a ſovereign to them both, under whoſe ſceptre 

thoſe kingdoms would for ever be united. b 
rom 
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From ſuch a connection no inconveniencies could 
ariſe to England, becauſe catholics are by law excluded 


from our throne, and the whole ſyſtem of their religion, 


with aſtomſhing rapidity, is mouldering away. The 
papal authority is no longer to be feared. The French 


never owned allegiance to the ſee of Rome, and at the 


preſent moment, ſuperſtition in that vaſt empire lies 
proſtrate in the duſt, without the moſt diftant hope of 
riſing into power. Germany, under the dominion of 
Joſeph and of Leopold, is become in a manner pro- 


teſtant, whulſt catholics themſelves, proteſting, have 


made a new religious æra in our iſland. 


Knowledge in the preſent day is not, as formerly, 
confined within the walls of Rome. Science univer- 


fally prevails, and the ſovereigns of Europe will never 


more conſult the college of cardinals to ſettle their 


diſputes. The times are changed, and, without pre- 


tending to more than common fagacity, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the papal authority has received its 


mortal wound, and to ER, that ſuperſtition will 


never more revive. In theſe circumſtances, the na- 
tional religion has little to fear by accepting the offers, 
ſhould ſuch be made by any catholic court, of inter- 
marriage with our princeſſes, whoſe character, it may 


be faid without ſuſpicion of adulation, throughout Eu- 


rope ſtands ſo high as to attract the attention of every 
crowned family, and whoſe liberal education and habits 
muſt make them eminently prove a bleſſing to the coun- 
try where they go, tending to promote univerſal peace 


and a free commercial intercounde in Europe. 
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Equivalent i in lieu of provincial 
rents = - 267 
Eſparto ruſh manufactured 221, 
238, 272 
Evaporation, cooling liquids 
175 
Feſtivals . to depopulate . 
, + i. 3 
Fiſhery at Alicant 274 
Carthagena 237 


. | 


INDE * 


Flagellants, at Cadiz + 149 
at Malaga 163 
Flies, troubleſome in Murcia 


257 


Florida Blanca, count, at Ma- 
drid — — 


Flotas trading to America 126 


Fontillon wine — 287 
Fos 148, 153 
- extraneous, Murcia 258 

on Buzot — — 288 
— Alicant 295, 296 
- Xativa - 309 

— Tortoſa 359 
Fuente la Higuera 307 
Fund, a Spaniſh hotel 357 
F unerals 1 in Spain 150 


Galleons wah to Porto 
Bello - -- - 126 
Galvez, don Toſeph de, his 
_ hiſtory 43 
Gardoqui 1 the inqui- 
fitor 208 
Garrotte, for firangling nobles 
. 206 
Gazpacho — 58 
Gerundio, Fray, his work con- 
demned 
_ Ginjolero fruit - 242 
Gipſies, numerous in Spain 358 
| edict reſpecting 359 
Giralda, of Seville 
Government, its change, ad- 


verſe to the population of 

Spain - - 17 
Granada -— 190, et ſeg. 
Granakermes - 268 
Granaries, of Nules, in lime- 
ſtone rock — 350 
Grao, near Valencia 337 
Gremios of Madrid 8, 32 


Grit, theory ß 
Grimaldi, marquis of, miniſter 


2 
Guadaroman 3 5 
Gua@alquiver, a river 65, 104 
Guadalajara 45 
Guadix , 219, 220 
Hidalgos, V. Knights. | 
Hills, their formation 219 


41 


249 - 


Hoſpitalat „ 
Hoſpicio, V. Workhouſe. 


Jeſuits expelled - * 


42 

Ilici, v. Elene. 

Influx to Mediterranean, ac- 
counted for — 1 


PIER paid by confiſcations 


more moderate | 8-44 

62'S 3 375 
Inquiſition at Seville gt to 99 
Italica, near Seville, its am- 


phitheatre 9 
Juſtice not well adminiſtered in 
Spain | Do 139 
Izquierdo at Madrid 45 


Knights, their privileges 206 
Knives, for aſſaſſination 220, 


Lentiſcus | TE 
Lerena, Don Pedro 5 42 
Liquorice uſed in porter 100 


growing wild 259 
Locuſts, the Species found in 
Spain — ” 291 
LARS es 228 
Lunatics in Spain 381 
Maeſtranza, of Valencia 2 38 
Malaga 161, er eg. 
Mal de Ojos 263 
Maneſita, an amulet 0 263 
Manzanares — 


55 
Marine, v. Navy of Spain. 
8 D. Jy. of Ma- 


la 165 
Maſt na" doctor, 115 opiate 
243, 381 
Merino lock „ 
Military regulations in Spain 
278 
Mines in Catalonia 382 


- of Spaift | their 8 


135 
Mining ditrigs, ſubje& to po- 


verty - 


383 


\ Miniſters of fate at Madrid 35 
Mint at Seville 87 
Mongat, near Barcelona 307 


Monjus - 363, 3 


Monks, 


I N D E X. 
Monks, Franciſcan, their or- 


ders 163 
Monopolies tend to depopulate 
a country 125, 1 
Montanus, Arias 15 . 52 
Monte pio, at Malaga 180 

at Valencia 323 

Monteſa, ruined * an earth- 
quake - 308 

| 1 their expulſion 16, 202, 
to 205 


* 4 


their depredations 16 
Morviedro - - 34$ 
Moſquito ſettlement 143 


Moulberries, their ſpecies in 
Spain 5 330 
Municipal government corrupt 
in Spain 166, 208, 247, 274, 


| 1 Bautiſta, fis 


" commiſhon n 
Murcia, its vale - 25 3 
the city — 254 
Murillo, his Selncipal works” at 

Seville 2 = 77 


Navy of Spain 141 to 145 

Negroes in the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments - - 132 

Nitre, v. ſaltpetre. 

Nobles, formerly * in 
Valencia - 


Nodin, colonel, his co ion 

| : 47 
S 
Ocana 52 

Olavidè, D. Pablo de 59, 92 


Opiate of Doftor Maſdev 1205 
Opoſitor, and o 1 
terms explain 318 
O'Reilly, count 108, 139 
Organ, new conftruftion of one 
t Seville 76 


Orihuela £ - 259 
Oropeſa | - 353 
Ortega, D. Caſimiro Gomes 48 


Oxen uſed for Eraught 189, 241 
Pacheco, D. Fr. governor of 


Alicant - 3 
Palmeo duty 125, 127 


48 


Pot aſh, v. Barrilla. 


an their variety 261 


Palmitos, at Cartha 242 
Pantano, at Alicant 281 
P4pin's air machine Ps. 
Parillena 21 
" Paſture, its prevalence tends to 
depopulate a country 23 
Penilla - - 231 
Peon Caminero 264, 308 


Perello ,- 6 359 
Perſecution, a. cauſe of depo- 


pulation - 28 
Perſonero, del Comun 167 
Philippine Company 129 


Phy ficians in Spain, * 


of Piquer = | 

poor and little 9M 
ed 342, 380 

Picacenti 

Pictures, repreſentin the iu 


ferings of the Redeemer, in in 
a a convent at Seville 
Plague depopulated Spain 1 
Plantations, royal edict for 1 
Playhouſe, near Valencia 
Ploughs in Spain 188, 333, 3 * | 
Poor, v. Beggars, Work- houſes 
Population of Spain 9 
of the Sierra Morena 
60 
- principles of 61, 
117 to 122, 224 
of Catalonia 368 
(See alſo depopulation.) 
Porter brewers uſe liquorice 100 
Port Royal, near Cadiz 141 


Preachers, not excellent in Spain 
2 


Prefidiarios, or palley flaves 


2 
Provincial prejociers, 8 
trade - 240 
Proviſions, price of 50, 53, 57, 
62, 64, 66, 102, 103, 181, 
187, 216, ho 225, 231, 
281, 258, 262, 2 
Padding . 5, 166 
Puerto Santa Maria 106 
Puerto Lapiche, Las Ventas de 


54 
169 
Puzol, 


| Putrid fever, at Malaga 


I N EX 


Pazol, near Valencia 4348 
Quemaderos - 90 
| - for burning here- 
- 208˙ 
Quercus Coccifera 8 
* mines and contract 
134 
Rappee 9 at Seville 82 
Refreſco, a Spaniſh entertain- 
ment — — 39 
Regrators - — 44 
Relacion de los meritos. 23 
Revenue of Catalonia 370 
 Ribalta, a native of Caſtellon 
88 352 
Roblat - = 308 
Rodrigues Ignacio, the beggar 
23 
Royal mauuſactures tend to de- 
populate a er 26 
Ssetabis 309 
Saffron, collected at Albazete 274 
Sag untum - 
Saltpetre manufacture 53 
how formed by nature 
210 to 214 
San Benito, or Saco Bendito 96 
San Felipe - 309 
Santa Cruz - 57 
Santa Elena 58 
Sax — 305 
Scribes in the market place at 
Dali — 150 
Sea breeze, theory of 156 
Sequaca - 62 
Sequidilla, a dance and ſong 
: 104 
Seville — 72 
Shingle, ſmooth gravel 186, 
| "2 
Sierra Morena 57, 50 
Sierra Nevada 


190 
Silk manufacture at Seville 8 | 


Silk worms, their natural hiſ- 
tory - 330, et ſeg. 


Silk, its introduction and pro- 


7 ark in Europe 332 
Silk winding, at Alicant 284 
Silk manufacture at Valencia 


Silk, trade between * 5 
and Spain 326, 330 


fires. ng the Spaniſh ſertle- 


RE L3Z 
— at 28 OTE 
—— on the mountains in 
— 1886, 188, 193 
ſeverity of their pu- 
viſhment 143 
underſold the 80 
vernment in ſnuff 83 
Snuff manufacture at Seville 82 
Solano, Don Antonio ; 48 
Solano, Don Felix, his plants 
tions 3 17 
Solano wind 102, 154 


Specie, duty on its exportation 


Stations, ſacred, in a | convene 
of Seville 3 


84 
Superſtition of the vulgar re- 


2 the . of 


nts — 297 
7 
Tanning at Seville 85 
Tarragona — 364 
Tui, e 202 
Taxes farmed — 18 
Taxes of Catalonia 369 


Tembleque „„ 
Tenantry, wanted in Spain 25 
Tenure in Catalonia 374 
Tirana, a Spaniſh ſong 104. 
Toleration, advantageous to. 


population - 29 
Torreblanca — - - 54 
Torres de la Coſta, a tax 202 

Tortoſa 357 
Travelling, method. of, in 
ain 66. 
Tuf a calcarious ir 
5 : 179. 
N 


f M 8EX 


Tupacamaro, vgs of Are- 


wpa | 134 
we. at Alicant 273 
Valdemoro 3 + 
Valdepenas, famous for w_—_ 

5 


Valdes, D. Antonio, his cha- 


—— 43 
Valencia — 31 er ſeg. 

Vegetation, rapid in che ſouth 

of Spain 286 
Velez el Rubio - 226 
Velez Malaga 183 
Venicaſe las De de "403 
Venta, a ſolitary inn 222 
Venta de 1 252 
Vertientes 225 
Villa Franca de Penades 364 
Villa Rea! 351 
Villa Vieja — 349 
Villena - 305 
Vineyards, their expence 172 
— 3 0 


V Don Antonio, at 


55 


Univerſity of Seville 79 
War, deftrudtive to the popula- 


tion of Spain — 43 
Weights and meaſures 154, 241, 
„ 303: 345 
Wheat, price of, in Seville 
10 
Wheat, the commerce of, — 
Ulf 3982 
ines of Cadi 139 
Manzanares 
Valdepenas 
Wines, their and price 


» 349» 
Workhouſe at C dis I 17 19 
Workhouſes 199, 277, 321 
Sb =b- 0274 3 
— - = * = 
Xuxena = 4: <a 


Yeomanry, wanted i in Spain 20 
Vriartes, two brothers 47 
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Zoguega = - 
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